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THE  mrr  131?  in  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 


i.  The  Profane  Use  of  the  Title  131? 

The  noun  131?  is  to  be  derived  from  the  verb  1317,  which  no 
doubt  originally  means  ‘to  work’.1  In  regard  to  the  noun,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  striking  to  what  a  considerable  extent  the  actual  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  root  has  weakened2  and  been  replaced  by  the  idea  of 
a  specific  personal  relationship.  Not  ‘the  idle’  but  piN  ‘the  Lord’ 
is  the  counterpart  expressed  or  unexpressed  of  131?.3  13??  is  the 
worker  who  belongs  to  a  master.  The  whole  rich  development  of 
the  13??  idea  begins  with  this  sense  of  belonging.  The  suffix  or 
construct  formations  but  also  the  less  frequent  loose  link  with  V 
all  point  not  to  the  object  that  is  produced  by  the  worker  but  to 
the  Lord  who  bids  the  work  be  done.4  In  particular,  the  follow¬ 
ing  chief  modes  of  employment  of  the  word  13S  can  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  : 

(i)  13 %=the  slave,  the  man  who  is  characterized  above  all  by 
the  fact  that  he  belongs  to  another.5  The  slave  appears  to  be  the 
one  who  has  completely  become  property.  But  O.T.  law  can 
point  to  the  fact  that  in  Israel  limits  are  set  to  this  victimization. 

1Noeldekc,  review  of  F.  Delitzsch,  ‘Prolegomena  eines  neuen  hebr.-aram. 
Worterbuchs  zum  A.T.’,  ZDMG,  40,  1886,  741;  W.  J.  Gerber,  Die  bebr.  Verba 
denominative ,  1896, 14-16;  Lindhagen,  41-42. 

‘There  is  still  a  trace  of  it,  for  example,  in  Job  7.2  or  in  I  Kings  9.22  where  in 
Origen’s  supplement  the  "D?  1??  thc  °-T*  is  translated  by  gScoxsv  et<;  TTpayp-a. 

8This  is  beautifully  clear  in  Lev.  25,  where  v.39  forbids  that  a  brother  who  has 
fallen  into  bondage  should  be  given  “75??"work>  while  v.  40  assumes  as  a  matter  of 

course  that  he  will  work  (*7317) . 

4Thus  one  can  indeed  speak  verbally  of  an  J773T$  72V  (Gen.  4.2;  Zech.  13.5; 
Prov.  1 2. 1 1 ;  28.19)  but  never  of  an  1773*7$  T2?7  in  the  sense  of  a  tiller  of  the  soil. 
The  verb  72V  with  the  meaning  ‘serve*  as  derived  from  the  noun  should  be  termed 

secondary.  For  its  usage  see  Gerber,  loc.  cit.  in  n.  1.  The  obvious  weakness 
of  the  work  of  Lindhagen  (cf.  especially  n.  41)  lies  in  the  unnoticed  confusion  of  the 
noun  and  the  verb  T317  on  which  in  fact  is  based  his  memorandum  of  the  T!3S7 

passages  in  the  O.T.  . 

5Most  plainly  in  the  enumerations  of  possessions,  for  example  in  Gen.  20.14; 
24.35;  30.43;  32.5,  and  elsewhere,  or  in  the  extremely  unsentimental  IDpS  of 
Ex.  21.21  (cf.  also  Lev.  22.11). 
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The  Servant  of  God 

The  slave  has  rights  as  a  human  being.  Thus,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  Babylonian  law,  for  example,  any  injury  done  to  a  slave 
must  be  compensated  by  his  release.6  In  O.T.  slave  law  there  are 
no  punishments  by  mutilation.7  The  slave  who  has  escaped 
from  another  master  is  not  to  be  surrendered.8  This  greater 
dignity  and  freedom  of  the  slave  were  assisted  by  the  fact  that 
the  slave  shared  in  the  common  cultic  life  in  O.T.  faith,  directed 
as  it  was  to  community  and  the  people  of  God.9  Furthermore, 
Israel  itself  was  conscious  from  the  start  that  it  owed  its  own 
whole  existence  to  an  act  of  deliverance  from  Egypt,  the  ‘house 
of  bondage’  (Ex.  20.2;  Deut.  5.6;  6.12,  etc.).  Lev.  25.42  is  able 
to  show  how  clearly  Israel’s  consequent  sense  of  belonging  to 
Yahweh  can  assure  to  her  slaves  at  least  the  right  to  live.  Gen.  24 
narrates  the  finest  slave  story  in  the  O.T.  The  name  of  its  hero 
is  never  indicated,  but  he  is  referred  to  simply  as  QH15N  15? 
or  more  briefly  as  l^ttH.10  His  action  is  determined  wholly  by 
the  cult-communion  of  the  house  of  his  master.  God  is  for  him 
‘the  God  of  my  master  Abraham’  (vv.  12,  27,  42,  48).  Within 
that  setting  an  utterly  free  type  of  service  is  possible;  the  15V 
acts  in  his  business  of  wooing  a  bride  for  Abraham’s  son  as 
effectually  as  though  Abraham  himself  were  present.  He  is  the 
i:ull  representative  of  his  master  and  remains  nevertheless  the 
submissive,  nameless  servant  who  does  not  even  permit  him¬ 
self  the  humanly  very  understandable  respite  at  the  scene  of  his 
successful  mission  (vv.  54  if.). 

(ii)  The  12?  in  the  service  of  the  king.  The  need  of  repelling  the 
professional  army  of  the  Philistines  made  it  necessary  in  Israel, 
from  the  time  of  Saul  onwards,  for  the  king  who  normally  had 
at  his  disposal  only  a  voluntary  army,  to  form  for  himself  a  paid 
standing  army.11  Whoever  entered  the  latter  seceded  from 


°Ex.  2 1 .26  f. ;  cf.  Codex  Hammurabi }  §  1 99,  2 1 3 . 

7 Codex  Hammurabi,  §  205,  282. 

8Deut.  23.16;  cf.  Codex  Hammurabi,  §  1 5-20. 

9Sacrifice,  Deut.  12.12,  18;  sabbath.  Ex.  20.10;  Deut.  5.14;  passover,  Ex.  12.44; 
circumcision,  Gen.  17.13,  27.  In  Lev.  22.11,  although  the  155  title  is  missing,  the 
fact  is  very  clearly  expressed. 

10  2H12X  12S7  vv.  34,  52,  59;  15?n  vv.  5,  9,  10,  17,  etc.;  v.  2  represents  him  as 

iV  lEW~^r?5  irV’3  ]j?T  115?.  The  reader  of  the  extant  Abraham  stories  as 

a  whole  will  think  of  Eliezer,  mentioned  in  Gen.  15.2. 

nI  Sam.  14.52;  cf.  especially  A.  Alt,  Die  Staaienbildung  der  Israeli  ten  in  Palastina, 
I93°,  33  f.;  E.  Junge,  Der  Wiederaujbau  des  Heerwesens  des  Reiches  Juda  unter  Josia,  1937, 
8-22. 
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natural  tribal  membership  and  became  7*???  33?-12  It  would  not 
be  appropriate  to  speak  in  this  matter  of  slavery,  since  service 
with  the  king  probably  was  based  upon  a  firm  agreement 
whereby  the  king  too  bound  himself  to  reciprocal  duties.13  The 
IDS?  was  spoken  of  in  this  connexion  because  here  again  a  clear 
relationship  of  belonging,  which  superseded  all  previous  rela¬ 
tionships  of  the  kind,  was  what  determined  the  status  of  these 
royal  servants.  With  the  increasing  elaboration  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  creation  of  further  groups  of  officials  the  use  of  the 
“7317-idea  was  extended.  All  functionaries  dependent  on  the  king 
could  be  summarily  designated  "servants  of  the  king’.14  Finally, 
the  bearer  of  an  important  unique  office  at  the  court,  whose 
functions  unfortunately  are  not  made  plain  in  the  sole  reference 
to  him,  II  Kings  22.12  (II  Chron.  34.20),  seems  to  have  carried 
the  title  T?? ln  a  very  special  sense.15 

“Vwtf  nns?  I  Sam.  18.5;  22.9  etc.;  Dtfn-frX  *>3317  II  Sam.  2.12; 

*71*1  *,7.?S  II  Sam.  2.13, 15, 17,  etc. 

18I  Sam.  22.7;  the  king’s  right — an  ambiguous  title — overshadows  the  voluntary 
nature  of  the  3317,  but  there  is  talk  of  recompense  in  I  Sam.  8.14  f.  Here  and  in  what 
follows  we  may  compare  with  the  Arab,  ^/‘-covenant  (J.  Pedersen,  Der  Eid  bei  den 
Semiten,  1914, 52-63).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hardly  correct  to  characterize  the  3317- 

relationship  outright,  hence  every  slave  relationship,  as  a  l“P33-rclationship  of  a 
bai *  type’  (Lindhagen,  53).  However  much  in  Israel  the  religious  *7 5 Relationship 
can  be  fitted  into  the  ITH  3-relationship  of  Israel,  the  religious  *7 3 17-statements 

receiving  a  special  stamp,  the  rP33-  and  the  3 3 17-relations  are  originally  different 
structures. 

14Thus  already  in  the  time  of  Saul  an  3317  seems  to  have  had  special  charge  of  the 
flocks,  I  Sam.  21.7.  The  steward  Ziba  is  termed  3317  in  II  Sam.  9.2  (cf.  v.  9) — is  that 
an  early  form  of  the  household  office  rP3n-l717  I  Kings  4.6;  16.9?  He  himself 
again  has  D,’3317  at  his  disposal.  The  counsellors  of  Saul  are  so  named  in  I  Sam. 
16.15.  The  circle  of  those  courtiers  not  involved  in  the  war  at  the  time  of  David  is 
called  3317 II  Sam.  11.9, 13 ;  also  David’s  counsellor  (II  Sam.  15.34)  and  ambassadors 
are  so  named  (II  Sam.  10.2-4).  A  comparison  of  the  parallel  texts  II  Kings  19.23  and 
Isa.  37.24  shows  that  3317  can  be  simply  replaced  by  I*1  I  Kings  11.26  Jero¬ 

boam,  Solomon’s  overseer  of  labour,  is  called  3317;  cf.  II  Chron.  13.6. 

15If  Jeroboam  named  in  the  inscription  of  the  fine  seal  found  in  Mcgiddo  1772 E7 
□1733**  “7317  were  one  of  the  kings  of  this  name  (AOB2,  fig.  578,  cf.  K.  Galling, 
‘Beschriftete  Bildsiegel  des  I.  Jahrtausends’,  ZDPV  64, 1941, 1 21-202  No.  17),  if  the 
I*’!!?  and  TnN  of  the  seal  inscriptions  Galling  No.  85  and  125,  especially  ia,  should 
mean  king  Uzziah  and  Ahaz,  then  possibly  we  should  have  here  further  allusions  to 
this  courtly  title  which  is  perhaps  directly  cited  on  the  seal  Galling  No.  43  (lmTN'’1? 
qbftn  3317).  Cf.  further  p.  30,  n.  92;  D.  Diringer,  Le  iscristfone  antico-ebraicbe 
Palestine  si,  1934,  229-231 ;  Lindhagen,  36-39. 
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*Eis,  fiCJL*.  SB  uopepj  jBUOSJDd  3DUO  Jiaq}  Xq  pouod  3}B[  Siq}  }B 

pazua}DBJBqa  ajB  Xaq}  }Bq}  }UBagiu3is  si  }i  }ng  -aaiAjas  aiduia}  opiaads  b  o}  pa}uioddB 
uaaq  aABq  }snui  uoiuofog  jo  auip  aip  ujojj  oqAi  ’*£•  n  io9  ’-qa^q  fs$  ‘££*z  Bjzg 

ttfi.  fiCiU  $<^qU  j°  dnoj3  b  aABq  aai  ‘papadxa  }soui  aq  pjnoAi  ajdoad  qans  jo  uopuaui 
b  ajaq/A  cl  ‘qajq  puB  z  Bjzg  jo  s}UBAjas  XjBrqauBS  aq}  jo  uopBjaumua  aip  uxT5. 

•j  (iz  '■}  oiz  p  * ziz  set  CU  N#d 

*6-LPz  *o^q  ‘I881  ‘i  ‘I  ‘umunotjuuds  lunuoirftuosiq  sncfaoj  ciZL  CU  SLUCUos 

•ii-6z  *8^61  \L  ‘x  ‘XV  *z  qonqpuBpx) 
pnsof  qj/tq  spq  ‘qiojq  *j>I  ‘uopsanb  ui  si  TbSjiq  ui  ajbiuoubs  aq}  XjqBqojg  <J  jbui3ijo 
jo  ssojS  b  tJ3}BAi  jo  siaAiBjp  puB  pooAV  jo  sjaiftaq,  3uiuaAja}ui  a\.ou  atp  sifl  [ 

•j  to  1  ‘*j  z6  ‘*j  9 9  *8^61  ‘sustp'-j  qstqotrj  3qq  ‘jauXzaiox 
*H  ‘P3  ‘9‘*‘z  sia^ai  qsiqaBg  aq}  ui  Cc^C  qnuuoj  aqx  *9 L-PL  \Li  *u  ui 

•jp  -do)  apuBg  Jaqung  -o i-L  ‘uaSzqpuig  aas  sjauaj  bujbuiy  aq}  jo  ttpup/ttpjp  aq;  jog 
*^9  ‘^8  ‘-'J  Li  *iL  ‘.-j  9  ‘09  ‘£161  ‘upfp q-PUJPUdP-j’pq  91Q  ‘uozipnu^  *y  -f  -j^  ^jjasXui 
sb  8op  pBap  b  qans  o;  paujn}  aABq  pjnoqs  noX  }Bq}  }UBAjas  Xq}  si  }Bq^,  ‘qiaqsoq 
-iqdapq  ‘8*6  'u^S  II  JO  <^op  3lP  }m?Ajas  Xq},  I  £i*8  sitorx  jl  ‘pBZBgf  ayduiBxa  jo»j8I 
‘SCJL  SB  squads  aq}  Xq  X}JBd  piiq}  b  o}  aauajajaj  anjod  aq}  spuB}s  jaquads 
aq}  jo  aauajajaj-jps  aqjod  aq}  apis3uo|y  •zfr-ot'  *u  ‘o Lz  ‘u  ‘XALtflX  *asjnoaja}ui 
apBiuojdip  ui  ssauipjnoa  joj  fiX-89  ‘6P6i  tut  iqjpjcffsZupZ/ufi  uop  ufiunpuv^ 

9ffpqj9iuuoq  ‘apuBg  -j  iyit  czz6 1  ‘op  ^saqasi^oioaBqajy,  ‘jaiqo^i  *q^x 

•£i  ‘o Lz  ‘n  33S  ‘^Clili  tCCli  XC<.  •^*9I  s3un>I  II  dFH  JOJ  pawn 

-ap  puB  uopaajqns  jo  Bjniujoj  Jaipj  aq}  Jog  *i*oi  s3ui>j  u  ‘.zi-oz  s3ui^[  1  *ja  f  1 1*6 

•qsof  SclLuCQ  KClilCl;  uopaafqns  jo  B|nuijoj  aq}  qnAS.  auioa  sa}iuoaqi0  aq}  snqx91 

3jdui3;  b  jo  3DU3§J3UJ3  sip  }noqB  uopssnb  o;  joaysub  ub  joj 
XpjQlU  JOU  c}UBDgTuSTS  ST  SiqX  TS*X‘0  ^  U]  SupiDBI  3JB  os'pOf) 
jo  asnoq  oqj  jo  "suopdijosuy  UBiuiSBqwB^  in  punoj  3q  oj 
uayo  Binuuoj  sqj  oj  spipiBj  -diqsuopBpj  puosjsd  b  s^ssSSns 
SCL  ^lUTBjd  Avoq  si  sn  s^qp^s  jBqA\  c3{oqAV  b  sb  ‘X’O  P^S^ 

3AV  JT  ei'&CL  qCwU  xq.Uw  3q  04  ss^Tuooqyo  3q^  suioop  Bnqsof 
iz-6  -qsof  o;  SujpjODDy  *dnoj§  ppads  b  sb  p3Uopu3Ui  oq  pynoqs 
S1UBAJ3S  Xjbiitdubs  aq;  sdBqjsg  -sfuvauds  Civnpuvs  dqj^  (a) 

8i*SS3U 

-q33iu  jo  }U3UJ3p  oq;  qomuiSAo  3ZTSBqdui3  qoyqA^  psppB  3q 
Abui  spjoAi  sauip  jb  3J3jq  ix*qD33ds  3;qod  ABpAj3A3  o^ut  A;qnunq 

JO  UOTSS3ldx3  UB  SB  p3^J43U3d  SBq  SB  3DU3J3J3J-JPS  JJUOD 

3qj  jo  qSbrSubj  3q;  uiojj  'uotfrfump-fjds  djqtanq  v  sv  (at) 

*(8‘  £  'UIBg)  4U3UJBJ  UTBjd  UT  A|p3;D3dx3Un  jno  S3UIOD  SDUip 
jb  qoupA  uopBqTUinq  jo  uopBDqduiT  oqj  upjaq;  jusjbj  sAbavjb  st 
3J3qX  'J3JSBUJ  B  OJ  sSuOpq  puB  ^Dsiqns  ST  OqAV  QUO  S3JOU3P 

sAbai|b  jng  *(^z*8i  s§ur>i  II  'P  *61*01  -uiBg  n)  p^qpos 

-3p  3q  UBD  sSuyq  U3A3  UOTOUUOD  syqj  UJ  9I*uoTSSTiuqns  popqod 
jo  Bspy  aq;  A^bjsuqS  Qjmb  sssjdxs  o^  pasn  st  ApjTuxjspuT 
puB  AppjAv  qjo yi  * uommqns  jvotfijo(I fo  uottfiump  v  sv  (nr) 

poo  fo  juvauds  dq± 
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capitalism,  but  equally  for  the  appraisement  of  “T^-passages  in 
the  O.T.  *73? ls  a  person  who  belongs  to  a  person. 

2.  “75s?  in  Religious  Usage 

In  the  religious  usage  of  are  to  be  found  the  same  three 
,  constructions  of  phrase  as  in  profane  usage,  together  with  the 
construct  formation  fflrp  grouping  with  a  suffix  in  all 

three  persons,  more  seldom  the  combination  with  *?.23 

(i)  12V  as  the  humble  self-description  of  the  pious  in  the  presence  of  his 
God.  The  connexion  with  secular  usage  can  be  seen  most  plainly  in 
the  pious  man’s  meek  description  of  himself  as  he  stands  in  the 
presence  of  his  God.  Just  as  the  inferior,  in  speaking  to  the 
superior,  refers  to  himself  humbly  as  cthy  servant’  in  the  third 
person,  this  manner  of  speech  is  all  the  more  appropriate  when 
man  stands  in  the  presence  of  God.24  In  this  connexion  the  expres¬ 
sion  can  assume  varying  emphases.  First,  in  many  passages  the 
simple,  humble  confession  of  the  lowly  status  of  the  speaker 
before  his  great  Lord  can  be  uppermost.25  Next,  from  this  expres- 


22Thus  twenty-one  times.  Plur.  mrP  v7??*  O^y 'm  later  times  is  to  be  found  also 
during  the  process  of  the  displacement  of  the  Yahweh  name  *7???,  I  Chron. 

6.49;  II  Chron.  24.9;  Neh.  10.29;  Dan.  9.1 1.  Once  in  an  older  text  we  can  recognize 
the  penetration  of  the  Father-God  title;  in  Gen.  50.17  the  brothers  in  the  presence  of 
Joseph  describe  themselves  as  in  the  Aram.  Dan.  Darius  de¬ 

scribes  Daniel  as  Nsn  XnVx  6.21 ;  elsewhere  the  three  friends  are  described  as 
fcrVs?  NnbX  ‘’I  *,ni*7217,  3.26.  In  the  Aram.  Ezra  5.1 1  we  find  in  the  address  to  the 

TT'TTVS 

Persian  governor  the  Jews  representing  themselves  as  PlbjK  *’*7  ’’Hilliy. 

23V!T??  62  times;  V7DS?  17  times;  W  92  times;  TW:  20  times;  i'TlIiy  23 
times;  V*7317  16  times.  Combination  with  V:  sing.  Isa.  44.21;  49.5  f.;  plur.  5 6.6; 
Lev.  25.55. 

24Cf.  esp.  Baudissin,  ‘Kyrios’,  TIFNT,  III ,  524-55.  The  similarity  between  this 
polite  mode  of  address  and  the  language  of  religious  worship  stands  out  most 
clearly  in  those  passages  where  one  wonders  whether  the  speaker  is  aware  that  he 
stands  in  the  presence  of  the  divine  Lord.  In  Gen.  18.3,  5  the  original  text  may  well 
have  implied  that  Abraham  did  not  yet  recognize  Yahweh  among  his  three  visitors 
and  hence  offered  his  greetings  in  the  style  of  polite  speech.  But  the  M.T.  by  its 
vocalization  ’’ITX  in  v.  3  wishes  to  express  the  idea  that  Abraham  is  aware  of  his 

encounter  with  God.  Clearly  any  change  in  the  style  of  address  was  not  thought 
necessary. 

25Moses,  Ex.  4.10;  Num.  11.11;  Deut.  3.24.  Curiously  enough  the  is 

missing  in  Abraham’s  strong  expressions  of  self  depreciation,  Gen.  18.27.  If  H. 
Torczyner  is  right  in  his  proposed  change  of  text  (TJIlbDI  *7*1383  ‘Dunklc 
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sion  of  humble  submission  can  be  heard  a  certain  claim.  As  in  the 
mouth  of  Ahaz  the  formula  of  subjection  turned  into  the  request 
‘I  am  thy  servant  and  thy  son:  come  up,  and  save  me’  (II  Kings 
16.7),  so  the  same  thing  can  happen  in  addressing  God.  He  who 
confesses  allegiance  to  a  master  withdraws  himself  from  the 
dominion  of  all  other  possible  masters,  and  so  with  inner  justifica¬ 
tion  can  request  the  master  whose  allegiance  he  owns  to  be 
careful  for  his  part  to  preserve  his  power  and  to  protect  his 
servant.  In  this  sort  of  situation  the  honour  of  the  divine  Lord  is 
at  stake.26  If  in  this  supplicating  approach  to  the  Lord  man’s  own 
performance  is  stressed  (but  I  am  your  worshipper)  then  the 
self-description  T3?  acquires  a  strongly  active  tone.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  already  experienced  favour  of  God  is  empha¬ 
sized,  then  the  name  "72?  marks  the  attitude  of  thankful  self- 
surrender.27 

What  has  so  far  been  shown  is  in  no  way  peculiar  to  the  O.T. 
These  features  of  pious  self-description  as  (Babylonian  ardti) 
are  to  be  found  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  the  world  surround¬ 
ing  Israel.  But  three  further  points  are  to  be  noted  which 
characterize  the  O.T.  encounter  with  God  and  render  intelligible 
how  the  O.T.  understanding  of  could  undergo  its  own 
peculiarly  rich  development. 

O.T.  faith  springs  from  the  encounter  with  Yahweh  the  jealous 
Lord  (Ex  20.5;  34.14;  Deut.  4.24;  5.9;  6.15 ;  Josh.  24.19;  Nahum 
1.2).  When  Ashurbanipal  owns  himself  the  servant  of  Nebo,28  but 
at  the  next  New  Year’s  feast  again  grasps  the  hands  of  his  land-god 


Bibelstellen,,  in Festschr.  K.Marfit=  ZA  If^Bcihcft^i,  1925,  275),  then  we  should  have 
here  in  the  language  of  prayer  the  use  of  the  formula  of  humility  common  in  profane 
speech :  your  servant  and  dog.  Since  this  type  of  humble  self-expression,  which  is 
really  de-pcrsonalizing,  occurs  nowhere  else  in  O.T.  religious  language — is  it  merely 
an  accident? — there  must  be  doubts  about  Torczyner’s  reconstruction  of  the  text. 

£6Ps.  143. 1 1  f.  ‘Quicken  me,  O  Lord,  for  thy  name’s  sake  .  .  .  destroy  all  them 
that  afflict  me;  for  I  am  thy  servant.’  Cf.  the  Babylonian:  ‘Quicken  thy  servant,  who 
wishes  to  exalt  thy  power  and  praise  thy  greatness  among  all  men’,  W.  Schrank, 
Babylonische  Suhnritcn,  1908, 56. 

a7Thus  for  example  the  inscription  on  a  votive  pillar  of  Malta:  ‘To  our  Lord 
Mclkart,  the  Lord  of  Tyre,  from  your  devotees  your  servant  Abdosir  and  my 

brother  Osirshamar,  son  of  Osirshamar,  son  of  Abdosir,  for  he  has  heard  their 
voice.  May  he  bless  them.’  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum,  1, 1, 1881,  No.  122. 

“8J.  Pinckert,  Hymnen  und Gebete  an  Nebo ,  1920,  16  ff.  The  text  is  not  quite  certain  in 
1.5.  But  that  does  not  affect  the  fundamental  principle  here  asserted. 
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Ashur  and  is  again  invested  by  him  with  his  sovereign  rights,  this 
self-description  as  the  servant  of  Nebo  cannot  be  understood  in  an 
exclusive  sense.  In  Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  the  self-description 
of  the  pious  man  as  rnrp  is  characterized  by  its  total  claim. 
The  thought  cno  man  can  serve  two  masters’  embraces  not  merely 
the  moment  of  the  worshipful  turning  towards  God  but  the  whole 
of  life.  Alongside  it  no  other  lay-status  1S  conceivable.  The 
seriousness  of  this  attitude  becomes  manifest  on  both  sides: 
Yahweh  claims  the  total  obedience  of  his  servant  and  the  latter 
even  in  the  hour  of  bitterest  trial  may  claim  the  protection  of  this 
exclusive  allegiance. 

O.T.  faith  is  aware  of  a  primal  inclination  of  Yahweh  to  Israel 
arising  from  the  free  grace  of  Yahweh.  In  regard  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  expression  mrr  this  implies  that  this  inclination 
cannot  be  realized  conclusively  in  the  sphere  of  individual  piety 
or  even  in  that  of  any  local  cult.  It  stands  related  to  the  event  of 
Israel  as  a  whole.  The  individual  can  become  the  servant  of 
Yahweh  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  member  of  Israel;  for  the  will  of 
Yahweh  is  directed  toward  Israel.  It  has  become  manifest  in  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt  and  the  conclusion  of  the  covenant  which 
followed  from  it  and  of  which  Israel  speaks  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  servant  status  of  the  pious  man  is  to  be  understood  from 
within  the  sphere  of  this  relationship  which  was  created  not  by 
man  but  by  Yahweh. 

O.T.  faith  realizes  that  the  encounter  with  Yahweh  took  place  in 
the  midst  of  history  and  that  it  points  to  an  historical  goal.  Thus 
the  servant  character  remains  not  within  the  timeless  sphere  of 
individual  piety  but  gains  special  importance  where  Yahweh  in 
his  historical  meeting  with  his  people  calls  individuals  to  some 
special  service. 

If  we  turn  now  from  these  conclusions  to  consider  again  the 
humble  self-description  of  the  pious  which  occurs  in  the  O.T.,  we 
shall  find  intelligible  the  note  of  ardent  trust  in  the  expression. 
The  *75?  state  ls  not  one  which  the  pious  man  has  attained  through 
his  own  achievement  or  which  rests  on  sacrifices  and  good  works 
alone.  The  self-description  gains  its  security  from  being  felt 
to  be  an  echo  of  a  call  which  originally  was  uttered  by  the  mouth 
of  Yahweh  himself.  Thus,  in  Num.  12.7  f.  Yahweh  says  in 
emphatic  and  repeated  affirmation  of  Moses :  ‘My  servant 
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Moses’.29  But  it  is  also  to  be  heard  on  the  lips  of  the  simple 
anonymous  man  of  prayer:  cLet  thy  merciful  kindness  (“foil)  be 
for  my  comfort,  according  to  thy  word  unto  thy  servant’  (Ps. 
119.76).  The  petitioner  dares,  on  the  strength  of  a  word  from 
Yahweh  which  was  directed  to  him,  to  approach  Yahweh  as  a 
servant.  The  word  which  the  O.T.  worshipper  hears  becomes, 
however,  again  and  again  a  word  of  commanding  guidance  on  the 
part  of  the  covenant  God.30  T  have  gone  astray  like  a  lost  sheep; 
seek  thy  servant,  for  I  do  not  forget  thy  commandments’  (Ps. 
1 1 9. 1 76 ;  cf.  w.  1 7,  2 3 , 1 3  5 , 1 40).  The  servant  is  he  who  is  obedient 
to  the  command  of  God.  But  the  mrp  will  also  have  enemies 
who  are  especially  sinister  because  they  at  the  same  time  embody 
enmity  to  Yahweh.  Hence  the  title  may  explicidy  or  im¬ 
plicitly  be  contrasted  with  the  counter  word  ‘my  enemies’  (thy, 
Yahweh’s,  enemies).  ‘Let  them  curse,  but  bless  thou:  when  they  arise 
let  them  be  ashamed;  but  let  thy  servant  rejoice’  (Ps.  109. 28). 31 

(ii)  ‘ Servants  of  Yahweff  in  the  plural  as  denoting  the  pious .  The 
expression  mrp  *7217  on  account  of  its  inner  depth  acquires  great 
force  in  the  O.T.  It  is  not  merely  a  conventional  formula  for  the 
individual  pious  man32  and  can  be  freely  used  in  the  plural  to 
denote  the  pious  as  a  whole.33 

39As  also  of  Caleb,  Num.  14.24,  further  of  David,  Isaiah,  Eliakim,  Nebuchadnezzar 
etc.  It  is  significant  that  as  against  71*7217  occurring  92  times  in  the  mouth  of  the 
petitioner,  *,*7217  occurs  in  the  mouth  of  Yahweh  as  many  as  62  times  (in  the  plural 
20  spins?  to  17  ’lav). 

30Cf.  for  example  Ps.  50  or  the  torah  Psalms  1 5  and  24. 

31  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  connexion  to  discuss  the  problem  of  the  ‘enemies’  in 
the  Psalms. 

32In  the  world  of  the  ancient  Near  East  surrounding  Israel  the  "7217  title  seems  to 

have  been  mainly  used  in  this  formula  of  humble  self-description  and  in  the  giving  of 
names.  The  Malta  inscription  quoted  in  n.  27,  p.  14,  above,  may  perhaps  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  rigidity  of  this  type  of  formula.  Although  two  benefactors  arc  there 
named  they  do  not  dare  to  use  the  formula  in  the  plural  but  say  clumsily  ‘Thy  servant 
and  my  brother’.  As  for  the  giving  of  names  cf.  especially  the  rich  material  in  Bau- 
dissin,  ‘Kyrios’,  TWNT,  III,  531-48.  For  Ras  Shamra  see  Lindhagen,  30-31.  For 
O.T.  giving  of  names  M.  Noth,  Die  israelitischen  Personennamen  im  Kabmeti  der  gemein- 
semitiscben  Namengebung,  1928,  137-38.  In  Karatepe  \twd  is  denoted  as  Vl72  "7217 
(A.  Alt,  ‘Die  phonikischen  Inschriften  von  Karatepe*,  in  Die  Welt  des  Orients,  1949, 
272-87). 

83Ps.  1 1 3.1  and  1 3 5. 1  f.  mention  the  worshipping  community  in  the  temple 
or  the  circle  of  priests,  134.1  mentions  a  vigil.  Ps.  112.1  LXX  (raiSsc;),  *A,  X,  0 
(SouXoi)  and  134.1  LXX  (SouXoi)  seem  to  use  the  description  ‘your  servants’ 
absolutely  and  the  construct  state  '*’  *,,72! 17  is  misunderstood  (alveiTE,  ncfibzc,,  y.upiov). 
The  Hebrew  text  knows  nothing  of  the  absolute  use. 
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Synonymous  parallels  may  elucidate  for  us  their  inner  mean¬ 
ing.  Servants  of  Yahweh  are  those  who  ‘seek  refuge  in  him’ 
(Ps.  34.22),  who  clove  his  name’  (Ps.  69.36) — here  the  possession 
of  the  land  of  Yahweh’s  inheritance  is  ascribed  to  the  servants 
of  Yahweh,  his  saints  (= those  who  are  bound  to  him  in  “TOD, 
Ps.  79.2).  Or  most  briefly  and  pregnantly:  ‘his  people’  (Ps. 
105.25;  135.14).  Here  plainly  an  allusion  to  divine  election  is 
linked  with  the  “H?  thought.34  In  Trit.  Isa.  the  cleavage  of  the 
community  into  servants  and  enemies  of  Yahweh  is  strongly 
emphasized  (Isa.  65.13  ff.).  Further,  the  two  poles  of  the  *1?? 
idea  are  clearly  recognizable.  Isa.  56.6  describes  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  covenant  as  the  basis  of  the  “73?  status,  while  65.9, 
by  equating  servants  of  Yahweh  and  ‘elect’,  lays  all  the  emphasis 
on  the  divine  election.  These  elect  are  the  visible  pledge  of  the 
gracious  favour  of  Yahweh.  ‘So  will  I  do  for  my  servants’  sake’ 
is  his  own  gracious  promise  (Isa.  65.8). 

(iii)  mrr  iny  in  the  singular  as  a  description  of  Israel .  This  humble 
self-description  of  the  individual  saint  leads  to  the  characterization 
of  Israel  in  the  singular  as  the  mm  ins?  which  probably  started 
with  Deutero-Isaiah.35  The  latter  formulates  most  of  his  words 
of  promise  in  the  style  of  the  priestly  oracles  of  deliverance.36  The 
promise  given  by  the  priest  to  the  suppliant  corresponds  closely  • 
in  style  to  the  lament  with  which  the  suppliant  approaches  his 
God.37  Thus  the  oracle  takes  up  the  liturgical  word  usual  in  such 
individual  laments,  ‘I  am  thy  servant’,  and  embeds  it  in  the  quite 
new  context  of  the  comforting  divine  assurance:  ‘But  thou, 
Israel,  art  my  servant,  Jacob  whom  I  have  chosen,  seed  of  Abraham 
my  friend;  thou  whom  I  have  taken  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  called  thee  from  the  chief  men  thereof,  and  said  unto  thee. 
Thou  art  my  servant,  I  have  chosen  thee,  and  not  cast  thee  away.’38 


34Lindhagcn,  1 5  3-5 . 

35If  we  take  the  mention  in  Jer.  30.10  (see  p.  18,  n.  41,  below)  as  original  then  we 
find  the  beginning  of  this  development  in  Jer.  In  that  case  the  slender  amount  of 
testimony  to  this  impressive  new  use  in  Jer.  is  striking.  Is  it  that  Jer.  found  it  in  a 
tradition  of  prophetic  language  unknown  to  us  and  used  it  only  incidentally  ?  The 
striking  freshness  which  the  phrase  has  in  Dcut.  Isa.  seems  to  me  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  its  manifestation  here  is  an  innovation. 

36Begrich,  Heilsorake/,  81-92,  and  Studien,  6-19, 137, 140  f. 

37H.  Gunkel-J.  Begrich,  Einl.  in  die  Ps.,  1933,  par.  6,  cf.  also  par.  4. 

38Isa.  41.8  ff.  Cf.  further  44.1  f;  45.4.  In  the  cxhortatory  word  44.21.  In  a  brief 
allusion  48.20. 
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The  title  is  transformed  in  the  mouth  of  Yahweh.  No  longer  does 
there  stand  in  the  foreground  the  humble  confession  of  the 
people  crushed  in  exile  (conceived  by  this  prophet  in  full  personal 
terms  as  an  individual  figure),  but  the  powerful,  gracious  use  of  it 
by  Yahweh.  In  statements  which  go  far  beyond  the  concept 
master-servant  and  are  not  levelled  out,  the  idea  of  belonging 
utterly  to  Yahweh  by  grace  is  brought  to  expression.  Israel  the 
^33  has  been  created  by  Yahweh  (44.2,  21),  chosen  by  him 
(41.8  f.;  44.1 ;  45 .4),  fetched  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  (41.9),  and  is 
the  seed  of  Abraham  the  friend  of  God  (41.8).  With  the  formula 
already  found  in  the  Babylonian  oracles  of  favour,  she  is  urged  to 
be  fearless  (44.2).  Yahweh  promises  her  help,  indeed,  the  help  of 
ransom  secured  to  the  blood  relation  (48. 20).39  There  is  no  talk  of 
any  initiative  to  be  taken  by  the  servant  Israel  herself.  If  42.19 
refers  to  Israel  then  she  is  even  declared  to  be  utterly  blind  (cf. 
43.8).  The  witnessing  to  the  power  of  Yahweh  which  she  is  sum¬ 
moned  to  undertake40  is  that  of  a  passive  recipient  of  a  gift.  ‘To 
return’ — that  is  the  sole  activity  to  which  the  people  is  summoned 
(44.22);  to  return  in  view  of  the  saving  deed  which  Yahweh 
alone  has  accomplished.41 

(iv)  mrr  “73^  as  a  Title  for  specially  distinguished  figures .  Yahweh 
made  contact  with  his  people  Israel  in  history,  and  held  them  to 
history  as  the  place  where  he  is  near  and  where  responsible  deci¬ 
sion  is  made.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  O.T.  faith  again  and 
again  sees  in  history  figures  whom  it  recognizes  pre-eminently  as 

39J.  J.  Stamm,  Erlosenund  Vergebeti  im  AT,  1940,  27-45. 

4043*io‘  ft  is  debatable  whether  here  by  IDS?  Israel  is  meant  or  an  individual  figure 
alongside  the  people. 

4lThc  style  of  Deut.  Isa.  is  echoed  in  Jer.  30.10  (par.  46.27  f.),  cf.  p.  17,  n.  35.  In 
Ezck.  28.25;  37*25  ft  is  a  question  whether  by  the  servant  is  meant  the  patriarch 
Jacob  or  the  people.  In  the  similar  expression  in  Ps.  136.22,  which  uses  the  name 
Israel,  it  is  clear  on  the  other  hand  that  the  people  is  indicated.  This  is  the  text  where 
Lindhagen  most  dangerously  misleads.  Since  in  his  examination  he  does  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  noun  and  verb,  he  is  unable  to  see  the  narrowly  defined  limits  within  which 
alone  the  singular  title  is  used  for  Israel.  The  abundant  use  of  the  verbal  *7317 

for  Israel  conceals  them  from  him.  Consequently  the  whole  arrangement  of  his  study 
gives  the  impression  that  the  talk  about  the  servant  of  Yahweh  applies  to  Israel  in 
the  first  instance  (the  major  section  goes  under  the  heading  ‘Israel  as  Yahweh’s 
Servant*,  82-233),  and  only  secondarily  do  individual  pious  men  bear  the  title  *7??? 
JDrP  (233-62  deals  with  the  nucleus  of  pious  as  Hi  IT  IDS?,  262-88  with  ‘The 
Servant  as  Individual  Members  of  the  People  of  Israel’).  The  real  state  of  affairs  for 
the  substantial  use  of  "75??  Is  exactly  the  opposite. 
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servants  of  Yahweh.  We  must  now  consider  these  outstanding 
representatives  of  the  fflST*  *72$?  status.  It  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
outset  that  profane  courdy  usage,  which  is  also  aware  of  these 
pre-eminent  and  marked  *72?  figures  as  contrasted  with  the 
general  use  of  the  title,  will  not  have  been  without  influence. 

(a)  Israel  finds  the  beginnings  of  its  history  embodied  in  the 
figures  of  the  patriarchs.  In  them  the  gracious  character  of 
Yahweh’s  revelation,42  which  began  long  before  Israel  was  a 
people,  is  expressed  most  clearly.  Thus  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  wherever  the  fathers  are  spoken  of  as  servants  of  Yahweh, 
the  idea  of  a  gracious  reladonship  to  Yahweh  is  clearly  pre¬ 
supposed.  The  patriarchs  are  pledges  of  the  divine  will  to  save. 
Yahweh  promises  blessing  to  Isaac  for  the  sake  of  Abraham  his 
servant.43  In  a  specially  dark  hour  for  the  people  Moses  implores 
Yahweh  by  reminding  him  of  the  oath  which  he  sware  to  the 
fathers  whom  he  names. 

( b )  Moses  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the  people’s  history. 
Forty  times  in  the  M.T.  the  name  of  *72S?  is  given  to  him.  Two  pre- 
Deuteronomic  passages  do  so  with  especial  emphasis.  In 
Num.  12.7  f.  Moses  is  differentiated  by  a  divine  explanation 
from  those  prophets  who  know  God  only  in  a  dream  or  vision. 
‘Not  so  is  my  servant  Moses,  who  is  faithful  in  all  mine  house. 
With  him  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth  .  .  .  wherefore  then  were 
ye  not  afraid  to  speak  against  my  servant  Moses  ?’  Moses  is  the 
vizier,  the  true  steward  of  Yahweh.  We  are  reminded  of  the 
faithful  servant  of  Abraham  (cf.  p.  10).  In  Ex.  14.31  J,  after 
Israel  had  been  saved  at  the  Red  Sea  by  the  leadership  of  Moses 
‘then  they  believed  Yahweh  and  Moses  his  servant.’  Moses  is 
only  Yahweh’s  servant.  But  in  what  he  powerfully  accomplished 
Yahweh  was  so  obviously  present  that  the  people’s  responsive 
faith  submits  to  Moses  and  to  Yahweh  in  him.  An  essential 
feature  of  the  biblical  revelation  comes  out  here.  God’s  history 
is  not  transcendental  heavenly  history.  It  stoops  to  earth  and 


42So  at  least  according  to  the  popular  tradition  which  is  especially  manifest  in  Gen. 
Otherwise  with  the  prophets :  Hos.  12.3  ff.;  Jer.  9.4;  Isa.  43.27. 

43Gen.  26.24,  cf.  Ps.  105.6,  42.  Only  in  the  speech  of  Abraham’s  servant  is  Isaac 
called  ‘servant  of  Yahweh’  (Gen.  24.14).  In  the  mention  of  the  name  Jacob,  the 
difficulty  is  in  each  case  to  decide  whether  the  patriarch  Jacob  is  designated,  or  the 
people  called  after  him.  See  n.  41.  Cf.  in  I  Chron.  16.13  the  distorted  quotation  from 
Ps.  105.6. 
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appoints  men  with  their  deeds  and  words  as  its  signs.  Moses, 
fahweh’s  servant,  embodies  in  his  activity  such  a  part  of  divine 
history.  Obedience  or  disobedience  to  his  word  is  decisive  for 
men’s  attitude  to  Yahweh.  Moses  is  much  more  emphatically 
than  the  patriarchs  an  active  servant-figure.  He  shapes  the  law 
(Josh.  1.2,  7;  II  Kings  18.12;  Mai.  4.4,  etc.),  orders  particular 
matters  with  regard  to  the  possession  of  the  land  (Josh.  1.13, 
*5;  8.31),  prescribes  cultic  matters  (II  Chron.  1.3;  24.6),  and 
promises  coming  peace  in  the  land  (I  Kings  8.53,  56).  But 
behind  it  all  stands  the  election  of  Yahweh  who  appoints  to  him 
and  Aaron  their  service.44 

(c)  The  further  series  of  servants  of  Yahweh  can  be  clearly 
divided  into  two  lines  of  development.  First,  the  king,  who  has 
t  °  perform  an  outstanding  service  in  Israel.  £By  the  hand  of  my 
servant  David  I  will  save  my  people  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  Philistines  and  out  of  the  hand  of  their  enemies’,  is  Yahweh’s 
word  in  the  certainly  pre-Deuteronomic  text  of  II  Sam.  3.18. 
The  king  is  the  servant  of  Yahweh  with  the  special  duty  of  sav- 
ing  the  people  of  God  out  of  the  hand  of  their  enemies — but  not 
every  king.  From  the  promise  to  Nathan  we  see  a  second 
development;  David,  in  virtue  of  a  special  bond  of  grace,  is  the 
pre-eminent  king  of  the  holy  people.  Hence  in  the  Deutero- 
nomic  history,  where  the  description  of  David  as  Him  in?;  is 
especially  frequent,  the  blameless  obedience  of  David  can  be 
strongly  emphasized,  and  also  the  duty  of  the  servant  in  regard 
to  meritoriousness.  But  only  in  appearance.  The  same  Deutero- 
nomic  history  especially  stresses  the  basic  fact  of  divine  elec¬ 
tion40  which  again  shows  the  Davidic  monarchy  to  be  a  pure 
gift  of  grace.  I  Kings  11.34  combines  the  two  factors  into  a 
tense  duality:  ‘David  my  servant,  whom  I  chose  because  he  kept 
my  commandments  and  my  statutes.’  The  more  their  history 

44Cf.  the  parallel  statement  in  Ps.  105.26.  In  the  after-glow  of  the  story  of  Moses, 
a  S?  can  or)c^(Josh-  24-29= Judg.  2-8),  as  the  one  who  completes  the  work 
of  Moses,  be  called  Servant  of  Yahweh’.  In  the  case  of  Caleb  the  faithful  informant 
(Num.  14.24),  on  the  other  hand,  the  thought  of  obedience  is  stressed. 

45J  1 1  3 >  3  2  names,  in  conjunction,  David  and  the  chosen  city  of  Jerusalem 

as  the  pledge  of  Yahwch’s  fidelity.  For  the  background  of  religious  worship  behind 
this  association  cf.  H.  J.  Kraus,  Die  Konigsherrschaft  Gottesim  A.T.,  195 1,  58  f.  I  Kings 
11.36  and  II  Kings  8.19  mention  the  will  of  Yahweh  to  give  David  a  lamp.  II  Kings 
19.34  and  20.6  formulate  most  strongly  the  significance  of  David  as  the  divinely 
ordained  symbol  of  salvation:  Tor  my  .  .  .  and  my  servant  David’s  sake*  Yahweh 
wills  to  help. 
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runs  into  disaster  the  more  intensely  O.T.  faith  clings  to  the 
figure  of  David,  the  servant  of  God,  as  a  token  of  promise.  It 
waits  for  the  day  when  this  servant  will  again  be  king  (Ezek. 
34.23  f. ;  37.24  f.).  It  reminds  Yahweh  of  the  oath  which  he  sware 
to  his  chosen  servant  David  (Ps.  89.3;  cf.  v.  20).  It  speaks  of 
the  indissoluble  bond  which  Yahweh  made  with  his  servant 
David  (Jer.  33.21  f.,  2 6). 46  Immediately  after  the  exile  we  see  the 
same  hope  flare  up.  The  post-exilic  successor  of  David,  Zerub- 
babel,  who  in  Zech.  3.8  is  described  with  the  secret  messianic 
title  n&E,  gains  here  and  in  Hag.  2.23,  from  the  mouth  of 
Yahweh,  the  additional  title  of  honour  vinS7.47  Jer.  25.9;  27.6; 
43.10,  show48  that  the  description  of  a  king  as  rnrp  12V  even  in 
the  context  of  prophetic  declaration  of  judgement,  can  have  a 
peculiar  emphasis.  In  Nebuchadnezzar  the  stern  holiness  of 
Yahweh  appointed,  with  limited  mission,  a  royal  servant  who 
was  foreign  to  Israel.  Here  too  the  divine  will  expresses  itself 
through  the  servant  in  human  form.  Whoever  resists  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  resists  Yahweh  (Jer.  27-29). 

( d)  The  line  of  prophets  stands  beside  that  of  kings.  The 
prophet  is  Yahweh’ s  word-messenger.  The  office  of  messenger 
existed  in  the  royal  service  too.49  The  report  of  David’s  embassy 
to  Hanun  (II  Sam.  10.2  ff.)  shows  clearly  how  closely  the 
honour  of  the  messenger  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  king. 
From  I  Kings  18.36  we  can  see  that  the  same  thing  applies  to 
the  servant  of  God.  Elijah  prays  on  Carmel:  ‘Yahweh  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Israel,  let  it  be  known  this  day  that  thou  art 
God  in  Israel,  and  that  I  am  thy  servant,  and  that  I  have  done 

4®How  closely  the  cause  of  Yahweh,  and  that  of  his  royal  servant  of  the  lineage 
of  David,  are  bound  up  together  is  shown  by  the  statement  about  Sennacherib’s 
messengers,  who  speak  against  the  Lord  ‘and  against  his  servant  Hezekiah*  II  Chron. 
32.16  (still  more  strongly  expressed,  without  the  use  of  "THS?  in  I  Chron.  28.5; 
29.23;  II  Chron.  13.18).  Yahwch’s  honour  is  involved  in  the  affair  of  Hezekiah.  Cf. 
what  was  said  about  Ex.  14.31  on  p.  19. 

4 7 An  unknown  Davidite;  Ps.  89.39,  50.  Cf.  also  I  Kings  8.30,  36  (corrected  text), 
5*,59- 

48But  the  pre-hexaplar  LXX  reads  '''12'$  only  in  the  second  passage  (SouXeuetv 
OtUTCD  r-ny1?)-  The  statement  about  Nebuchadnezzar  sounds  so  peculiar  that  it  is 

not  likely  to  be  a  new  formation  of  later  times.  Since  intrinsically  it  fits  best  with  the 
oracles  of  Jeremiah  its  invention  by  the  latter  is  the  most  satisfactory  supposition. 

49For  the  alternation  of  12V  and  sce  P*  n,  n.  14 above.  Isa.  44.26  (amended 

text)  shows  a  corresponding  parallel  for  the  office  of  the  prophetic  messenger  of 
God,  Job  4. 1 8  for  that  of  heavenly  messenger. 
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all  these  things  at  thy  word.5  Yahweh’s  history  is  again  present 
in  the  midst  of  men  through  his  authorized  messenger.  The 
knowledge  of  God  depends  upon  the  knowledge  of  his  servant. 
In  the  Deuteronomic  writing  of  history,  the  prophet  gains  an 
almost  instrumental  significance.  Constantly  his  teaching  re¬ 
veals  the  course  of  history  as  a  redemption  of  the  divine 
pledges  made  in  prophecy.60  Thus  Ahijah  of  Shiloh  (I  Kings 
14.18;  15.29),  Elijah  (II  Kings  9.36;  10. 10)  and  Jonah  ben 
Amittai — as  prophet  of  good  things — (II  Kings  14.25)  are 
described  as  servants  of  Yahweh.51  In  the  wider  range  of 
Deuteronomic  writing  the  usual  formula  of  *  “my”  (“thy”, 
“his”)  servants  the  prophets’  has  crystallized  into  a  cliche.  It 
becomes  a  firm  mode  of  thought  employed  mostly  in  a  specific 
type  of  theological  context.  These  messengers  are  the  great 
admonishers  of  the  people52  sent  by  Yahweh,  without  inter¬ 
mission.  In  all  these  passages  there  comes  to  the  fore  a  definite 
active  mission  on  the  part  of  the  servant.  The  parallel  with  the 
royal  court  can  be  specially  clearly  seen  here.  To  the  heavenly 
court  of  Yahweh  belong  these  servants  who  perform  his  com¬ 
missions  on  earth.  Job  4.18  adds  the  thought  of  the  heavenly 
messengers  with  their  appointed  tasks.53 

In  the  older  narratives  (especially  of  Elisha)  seer  and  prophet 
are  given  the  probably  pre-exilic  title54  EhN.55  The  sub¬ 

sequent  replacement  of  this  by  “721?  might  well  have  been  due  to 
the  desire  to  see  the  weaker  O'nVx  supplanted  by  ffirP,66  but  even 
more  the  unrelated  EhN  supplanted  by  *7217  which  expresses 
more  sharply  the  sense  of  fully  belonging  to  God.57  On  the 

50G.  von  Rad,  Studies  in  Deuteronomy ,  1953,  pp.  74  ff.  The  thought  was  then  taken 
up  by  Deut.  Isa.  and  made  an  important  pillar  of  his  argument  against  the  idols 
of  the  heathen  (Isa.  41.22  f.,  26  f.;  42.9  etc.). 

C1ln  Isa.  20.3,  Isaiah  too  is  called  ‘my  servant’  by  Yahweh. 

t2II  Kings  9.7;  17.13  23;  21.10;  24.2;  Jer.  7.25;  25.4;  26.5;  29.19;  35.15;  44.4; 
fczek.  38.17;  Amos  3.7  (probably  a  later  addition);  Zech,  1.6;  Dan.  9.6,  10;  Ezra 
9'11’ 

t,3I  Kings  22.19  ff*  shows  both  circles  of  the  heavenly  court  in  a  peculiar  connexion. 
The  name  *73??  ls  not  mentioned  here. 

64Noth  (loc.  cit.  in  n.  32). 

86LXX  II  Chron.  24.6  translates  Moses’  title  mrp  *7317  by  <Jtv0pco7tO£  too  0eou. 

66For  the  late  development  see  n.  23 . 

1,7  tthK  can  also  express  the  idea  of  belonging  to  a  collective,  e.g.,  in  the  plural,  the 

men  of  Kirjath-jearim  (I  Sam.  7.1),  of  Jabesh  (I  Sam.  11.5,  10).  Such  a  use  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  with  *7317,  cf.  p.  12,  n.  21. 
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other  hand,  the  older  writing  prophets  clearly  avoid58  the  use  of 
"rns?  as  a  description  of  their  office.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
explain  this  by  suggesting  that  the  word  "72?  implies  ‘the  bond¬ 
age  of  man’s  will  to  the  will  of  God’,  whereas  the  prophets 
‘demand  a  free  decision  for  obedience  to  the  will  of  God’.59 
This  explanation  is  not  convincing.  A  more  adequate  sugges¬ 
tion  is  that  the  description  of  oneself  or  others  as  mm  ins?  is 
rooted  in  the  cultic  style  of  the  sanctuaries  (cf.  the  Psalms)  and 
of  popular  piety — shaped  by  courtly  style.  The  older  writing 
prophecy  stands  in  strong  opposition  to  this  type  of  piety  and 
avoids  its  terminology.60  It  is  significant  that  the  terminology  in 
the  Deuteronomic  sections  of  Jer.  and  especially  in  Deut.  Isa.,61 
whose  close  affinity  with  popular  prophecy  and  the  Psalms  is 
becoming  ever  plainer,  gains  more  and  more  ground. 

(i e )  In  the  framework  of  the  book  of  Job,  the  latter  is  several 
times  named  by  Yahweh  ‘my  servant’  (1.8 ;  2.3 ;  42.7  f.).  Within 
the  section  nourished  by  Wisdom  literature  the  writer  speaks 
freely  of  a  ‘servant  of  Yahweh’  outside  the  borders  of  Israel. 
What  is  concretely  displayed  in  Job’s  fidelity  is,  despite  the  fact 
that  in  Job’s  own  words  the  name  of  Yahweh  is  avoided,  the 
best  biblical  awareness  of  Yahweh’s  immovable  connexion 
with  his  creation  (cf.  for  instance,  14.13-15).  Further,  the 
active  obedience  of  the  servant  of  God  is  here  vigorously 
stressed.  Job’s  fear  of  God,  which  was  vividly  depicted  in  the 
introduction,  proves  itself  in  faithful  obedience,  since  in  spite  of 
all  the  temptation  of  Satan  he  does  not  renounce  God  with  a 
curse.  Hence  God  acknowledges  Job  by  graciously  naming  him 
his  own  servant  ins?  as  against  the  calumniating  speech  of  Satan 
(1.8 ;  2.3),  and  the  self-righteous  speeches  of  the  friends  (42.7  f.). 

(v)  The  Suffering  Servant  of  Deutero-Isaiab.  The  O.T.  usage  of 
mrr  ins?  reached  its  fulfilment  in  the  suffering  servant  passages 
in  Deutero-Isaiah. 

Since  in  1892  Duhm  took  from  their  context  the  passages 

68Amos  3.7  is  probably  secondary;  Isa.  20.3  seems  to  be  a  report  at  third  hand, 
cf.  O.  Procksch,  Isaiah  J,  1930,  255.  Isa.  37.35  comes  from  the  Isaiah  legend;  thus 
22.20  remains,  if  genuine. 

58Baudissin,  Entwick/img,  8. 

®°Cf.  the  terms  ‘covenant’,  ‘election*  in  patriarchal  theology. 

81The  passages  in  Isa.  and  Ezek.  which  have  the  religious  use  of  ins?  seem  likc- 
✓  wise  to  come  from  the  groups  of  pupils. 
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Isa.  42.1-4;  49.1-6;  50.4-9  and  5  2. 13-5  3. 12,  and  referred  them  to 
a  later  time  as  songs  depicting  the  fate  of  an  unknown  teacher  of 
the  torah,  the  question  of  their  connexion  with  Deutero-Isaiah 
has  been  much  discussed.62  Closer  examination  has  shown  how 
intimately  they63  are  related  to  Deut.  Isa.,  as  regards  diction, 
style,  and  pattern  of  structure.64  This  applies  least  to  52.13- 
53.12  where  the  middle  portion  (53.1-na),  in  particular, 
stands  out  as  a  song  of  thanksgiving  by  the  community,  with 
characteristic  style  and  peculiarity  of  diction.65  Even  in  content 
it  goes  beyond  the  matter  of  the  first  songs.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  free  it  from  the  framework  of  Yahweh  words  (52.13-15; 
53.11b,  12),  which  for  its  part  is  inseparable  from  49.7.  But  the 
latter  is  more  strongly  Deuteronomic  in  style,  and  in  thought  is 
not  far  removed  from  50.4-9.  So  52.13-53.12,  the  final  mystery 
of  which  is  not  yet  cleared  up,  appears  firmly  attached  to  the 
whole  cycle  of  songs  and  is,  like  the  other  songs,  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  light  of  Deutero-Isaiah’s  message. 

(a)  How  is  the  figure  of  the  TH?  to  be  explained  ?  In  the  history 
of  exposition  there  have  been  from  early  times  two  main  opposing 
contentions.  Consideration  of  the  present  text  of  49.3,  and  of  the 
otherwise  predominant  use  of  the  title  in  Deut.  Isa.  (cf.  p.  17 
above),  pointed  inevitably  to  the  collective  interpretation  of  Israel 
as  a  whole.66  In  contrast  with  that  stands  the  idea  of  an  individual 
figure  suggested  by  the  songs.67  Reflection  on  the  religious  use  of 
the  *79?  concept  in  the  O.T.  where,  except  for  the  unambiguous 
collective  application  in  Deut.  Isa.,  the  individual  application  pre- 


82  A  full  history  of  recent  exposition  is  given  by  North  in  the  first  part  of  his  book. 

63To  them  should  probably  be  added  42.5-9;  49.7,  8-13.  Cf.  Begrich,  Studien,  74  f., 
131-51. 

64Cf.  Gressmann,  ‘Analyse’;  also  Kohler  and  Bcgrich,  Studien.  MowinJ-el,  ‘Kom- 
position’,  does  not  pay  sufficient  attention,  in  his  counter  argument,  to  the  conclu¬ 
sions  established  in  regard  to  style  and  genre. 

C5A  separate  origin  for  52.13-53.12,  has  been  argued  even  in  recent  times  by 
Elliger,  Volz  and  Sellin. 

r,6The  text  was  already  modified  in  that  sense  in  the  LXX  42.1  (see  pp.  40  f.).  Cf.  in 
the  middle  ages  the  Jewish  exegesis  by  Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra,  Kimchi;  and  later  J.  Well- 
hausen,  Israelitische  und  jiidiscbe-Gesch.,  1894,  117-18.  See  Giesebrecht,  Budde,  Ebed 
Jabve-Lieder,  34,  Eissfeldt,  25,  and  others. 

67The  oldest  piece  of  evidence  is  probably  Isa.  61. 1  ff.  Cf.  also  W.  Zimmerli, ‘Zur 
Sprachc  TritjsV,  in  Festscbr .  L.  Kohler ,  1950,  69-71.  LXX  particularly  for  52.13  ff., 
cf.  p.  41  below.  Cf.  further  the  question  of  the  eunuch,  Acts  8.34.  More  recently, 
seen.  70. 
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dominates  (cf.  pp.  18  ff.),  is  not  itself  decisive.  The  suggestion 
of  an  individual  meaning  in  49.5  f.  might  well  commend  itself  to 
us.  If  the  words  of  God  here,  which  answer  a  complaint  of  the 
servant,  refer  to  an  originally  more  limited  mission  of  the  T??  to 
Israel  and  to  its  later  expansion  to  cover  the  gentiles,  then  there 
are  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  collective  interpreta¬ 
tion.68  In  the  of  49.3  we  shall  have  to  see  an  early,  but  in  the 
text  a  secondary  midrash 69  made  in  a  collective  sense  while  the 
original  text  will  have  to  be  interpreted  in  an  individual  sense. 
But  in  that  case,  what  kind  of  an  individual  is  meant  ?  The  use  of 
the  “I??  title  elsewhere  in  the  O.T.  apart  from  its  application  to  the 
great  figures  of  early  times  (patriarchs  and  Moses),  suggests  two 
main  lines  of  development:  the  Messiah-King  (see  p.  20)  and  the 
prophets  (see  p.  21).  Attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  the  "T?? 
riddle  by  means  of  both  these  types.70  A  closer  study  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  servant’s  office,  the  means  of  its  fulfilment  described 
in  50.4  ff.  (ear,  tongue),  and  unmistakable  points  of  contact  with 


®8Thc  reckless  adjustment  of  the  text  by  Giesebrecht,  44  f.,  will  convince  as  little  as 
the  tortured  reinterpretation  of  Budde  (in  Kautzsch  ad  loc.).  Again,  the  recent  at¬ 
tempts  at  collective  interpretation  by  Eissfeldt  and  H.  Wheeler  Robinson,  58-62,  do 
indeed  give  us  important  information  about  the  conception  of  the  people  as  a  col¬ 
lective  personality  but  do  not  really  get  to  grips  with  the  text  of  Deut.  Isa.  Finally 
the  assertion  that  the  issue  ought  not  to  be  presented  as  a  stark  alternative  (c.g., 
A.  Bentzen,  Introduction  to  the  O.T.,  II,  1949,  113.  ‘Ebed  Yahweh  is  both  the  Messiah 
and  Israel  and  Deutero-Isaiah  and  his  band  of  disciples',  inter  alia)  seems  to  me  to 
serve  only  to  befog  the  whole  problem. 

«®For  the  possibility  of  such  interpretations  cf.  LXX  of  42. 1 .  J.  A.  Bewcr  has  shown 
in  ‘The  text-critical  Value  of  the  Hebrew  MS  Ken.  96  for  Isaiah  49.3  ,  in  Jewish 
Studies  in  Memory  ofG.  A.  Kobut ,  1935,  86-88;  also  in  ‘Textkritische  Bemerkungen;, 
in  Festschrift  fur  A.  Bertbolet,  1950,  67-68,  that  the  MS  Kennicott  96  in  which 
in  49.3  is  absent  cannot  be  adduced  as  evidence  of  sound  tradition.  The  gloss  goes  back 
behind  all  the  textual  evidence  at  our  disposal  (cf.  also  M.  Burrows,  The  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  of  St  Marks  Monastery ,  I,=The  Isaiah  Manuscript  and  the  Habakkuk  Commentary, 
1950,  plate  40,  line  30).  _ 

70For  the  kingly  line  the  following  have  been  thought  of:  Uzziah:  see  J.  W.  C. 
Augusti,  ‘fiber  den  Konig  Usia  nebst  einer  Erlauterung  Is  53',  in  Magasfn  fur 
Keligionsphilosophie,  Exegese  und  Kirchengeschi cht e,  3,  1795,  282-99;  K.  Dietze,  Ussia,  der 
Knecht  Gottes ,  1929;  Hezekiah:  L.  Itkonen,  ‘Dtjs  metrisch  untersucht’,  Annates 
Academiae  Fennicae ,  14,  1916;  Jehoiachin:  E.  Sellin,  Studien  ytr  Entstebungsgeschichte 
derjudiseben  Gemeinde,  1901,  284-97,  also  DasKatsel  des  deuterojesajaniscbenBucbes,  1908, 
144-50;  Zerubbabel:  E.  Sellin,  Serubbabel,  148-92;  the  Messiah:  Gressmann,  Messias, 
337  ff.,  J.  Fischer,  Isaias  40-50  und  die  Perikopen  vom  Gottesknecht ,  19*6, 165. 

For  the  prophetic  line  the  following  have  been  thought  of :  Moses :  E.  Sellin,  Mose, 
108-13;  Isaiah:  C.  F.  Staudlin,  Neue  Beit  rage  %ur  Erlauterung  der  bibl.  Propbeten,  1791; 
Jeremiah:  C.  J.  Bunsen,  Vollst.  Bibelwerkfur  die  Gemeinde,  vol.  2,  i860,  438;  Ezekiel: 
R.  Kratzschmar,  E^ecbiel,  1900,  among  others.  For  the  whole  history  of  these  types 
of  exegesis  see  North. 
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Jeremiah’s  and  Ezekiel’s  narratives  of  their  call,  seem  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  prophetic  basis.71  The  features  suggesting  kingly  action 
(execution  of  judgement,  42.  i,  3  b,  release  of  captives,  42.7 ;  49.9  and 
the  sharp  sword,  49.2),  can  also  be  understood  from  a  prophetic 
point  of  view. 72 

(b)  What  individual  prophetic  figure  may  have  determined  the 
character  of  the  72V  ?  The  supposition  is  very  strong  that  in  the 
songs  something  of  the  mission  of  Deutero-Isaiah  has  been  re¬ 
flected,73  and  there  receives  an  interpretation  which  transcends 
the  framework  of  his  life  and  dares  by  faith  to  attain  an  ultimate 
insight.74  (See  TWNT,  IV,  616,  30  ff.75)  The  striking  element  of 
objectification  and  concealment  under  the  anonymous  title 
■niT*  may  well  imply  that  the  prophet  did  not  wish  to  be  mis¬ 
understood  simply  in  subjective-biographical  terms.70  The  figure 
is  called  As  in  the  story  of  the  servant  in  Gen.  24  (cf.  p.  10 
above),  the  omission  of  any  proper  name  is  meant  to  express  the 
fact  that  the  true  essence  of  this  mysterious  figure  lies  in  its  belong- 


71  We  have  already  referred  to  the  high  valuation  of  the  prophets*  word  which 
illuminates  history  (Deut.  Isa.  uses  for  them  the  *T5$?  title  in  44- 26  [of  the  amended 
text])  as  a  trait  akin  to  that  of  the  Deuteronomist;  cf.  n.  50. 

72Whether  the  passion  features  may  be  claimed  as  something  distinctive  of  kings, 
thus  coming  to  Deut.  Isa.  from  the  ritual  of  the  suffering  atoning  king,  or  had 
influenced  the  whole  class  of  individual  songs  of  lament,  has  been  much  discussed 
recently.  See  Durr,  Engnell,  Bcntzenand  Gressmann,  Ursprung^iy-n),  who  argues 
on  the  basis  of  the  Tammuz  ritual.  One  wonders  whether  it  would  be  easier  and  more 
likely  to  suppose  that  these  timeless  traits  of  a  ritual  king-liturgy  should  reach  the 
O.T.  from  Babylonian  cultic  life,  which  Deutero-Isaiah  passionately  rejected,  rather 
than  from  the  prophetic  confessions  of  Jeremiah  (n.  75),  which  arose  out  of  the  trials 
of  a  specific  historical  mission.  This  is  not  to  exclude  the  possibility  that  at  individual 
points  old  cultic  formulae  may  have  exerted  an  influence  and  moulded  language 
vie  Psalmody,  already  extant  in  Canaan  and  cultivated  at  the  time  of  the  kings.  But 
such  formulae  can  hardly  have  constituted  the  real  impulse  to  the  formation  of  the 
image  of  the  servant  in  the  mind  of  Deutero-Isaiah,  with  his  passionate  faith  in 
historical  decision. 

73First  impressively  substantiated  by  Mowinckel  in  Ktiecbt,  then  later  rejected  by 
himself  in  his  ‘Komposition’. 

74Cf.  the  analogy  of  the  kingly  line,  and  see  G.  von  Rad,  ‘Erwagungen  zu  den 
Konigspsalmen’,  ZA  \Vy  58, 1940-41,  216-22. 

75This  is  suggested  also  by  the  parallelism  with  Jeremiah’s  confessions.  They  too, 
similarly  overlapping  the  literary  framework  of  Jeremiah’s  book,  show  the  inner 
vision  on  which  the  duty  of  obedience  rests,  the  inescapability  of  the  prophet’s 
mission,  and  especially  the  path  of  suffering  which  prophecy  involved.  But  that  which 
with  Jeremiah  remains  in  the  darkness  of  mystery  (20.14  ff-)  with  Deutero-Isaiah 
reaches  a  characteristically  ultimate  answer  which  rounds  off  O.T.  insights. 

76That  the  confessions  of  Jeremiah  too  show  the  struggle  against  his  duty  is  shown 
by  G.  von  Rad,  ‘Die  Konfessionen  Jeremias’,  Evangelische  Tbeologie,  3,  1936,  265-76. 
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ing  to  another — here  Yahweh. 77  Thus  it  becomes  plain  that  the  link 
is  not  with  a  thing  but  with  a  person  (see  p.  1 3).  The  reference  to  a 
servant  occurs  mostly  in  passages  where  the  word  of  Yahweh 
makes  a  decisive  call  (42.1;  49.3,  6;  52.13;  53.11;  only  49.5  in  the 
third  person).  The  servant  has  been  fashioned  by  Yahweh  (42.6; 
49.5,  8)  from  his  mother’s  womb  (49.5 ;  cf.  v.i).  He  is  the  chosen 
one  on  whom  Yahweh’s  favour  has  been  focused  (42.1),  whom 
the  hand  of  Yahweh  has  seized  (42.1).  He  has  been  called  by 
Yahweh  (42.6;  49.1)  in  truth  (i.e.,  validly,  42.6).  His  name  has 
been  named  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  cultic  name-giving.78  To 
this  decisive  election  is  added  equipment  for  service.  Yahweh 
endows  his  servant  with  his  Spirit.79  He  touches  and  makes  ready 
for  his  use  those  organs  which  are  of  especial  importance  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophet’s  mission:  the  ear  (50.4  f.),  and  the 
mouth  (49.2;  5 0.4). 80 

{c )  In  what  does  the  duty  of  this  servant  messenger  consist  ?  In 
the  introductory  words  of  42.1-4,  where  Yahweh  offers  his 
servant  a  wider  sphere  of  public  service  and  which  gives  Yahweh’s 
call  to  the  prophet  as  something  turned  outwards,81  there  occurs 
three  times,  in  an  absolute  sense,  the  word  BDEto  to  indicate  the 
content  of  the  servants’  preaching  (42.1,  3,  4).  Our  whole  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  servant’s  task  will  turn  on  our  understanding  of 
these  words.  Is  it  here  suggested  that  the  duty  of  the  servant  is  to 
spread  abroad82  the  truth,83  The  only  valid  religion  since  Yahweh 


77Do  we  not  find  there  perfectly  expressed  the  state  which  Jeremiah  had  differently 
suggested  in  one  of  his  confessions  ?  ‘When  I  found  thy  words  I  devoured  them.  Thy 
word  was  a  joy  and  it  became  the  delight  of  my  heart  that  I  am  called  by  thy  name, 
OLord.’  15.16. 

7849.1.  For  DIP  TOTH  see  Ex.  20.24;  23.13;  Josh.  23.7. 

7942.1.  Here  there  is  a  connexion  with  a  saying  from  the  old  popular  type  of 
prophecy  (cf.  II  Kings  2.9)  which  had  fallen  into  the  background  with  the  great 
writing  prophets.  Cf.  P.  Volz,  Der  Geist  Gotfes,  1910,  24,  62-69.  the  rendering  of 
the  saying  in  Isa.  61. 1  (cf.  n.  67)  we  find  also  the  thought  of  the  anointing  of  the 
prophet,  which  can  likewise  be  attested  in  the  older  type  of  prophecy  (cf.  I  Kings 
19.16). 

80Cf.  Jer.  1.9;  Isa.  6.7  andEzek.  3.1  ff. 

81A  N.T.  analogy  is  the  juxtaposition  of  the  word  at  the  baptism  addressed  to 
Jesus  himself  in  Mark  1.11 ;  Luke  3.22;  and  the  address  to  the  bystanders  in  Matt. 
3.17.  More  expressly  in  Matt.  17.5  (Mark  9.7,  Luke  9.35). 

82On  BDtPE  cf.  further  TWNT,  III,  932;  J.  Pedersen,  Israel,  its  life  and  culture, 
I— IT,  1946,  348-52.  Oddly  enough  K.  Fahlgren,  s'daka  nahestehende  und entgegengeset^te 
Begrijfe  im  A.T.,  1932, 120-38,  which  treats  of  DDtPQ,  does  not  speak  of  Isa.  42.1-4. 

83  Volz,  ad  loc. 
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is  the  only  God’,84  ‘the  true  law  in  which  Yahweh’s  Spirit  has 
found  perfect  expression’?85  In  that  case  the  servant  might  be 
thought  of  simply  in  terms  of  a  missionary  whose  task  it  was  to 
convert  men  everywhere  to  this  true  and  timeless  insight — a 
work  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  as  practicable  for  a  single 
individual,  and  against  which  the  objections  of  those  who  sup¬ 
port  the  collective  idea  are  justified.  Or  should  we  not  see  here 
rather  in  strict  historical  connexion  the  suggestion  of  an  instruc¬ 
tion  in  judgement  and  right  (in  42.4  the  parallelism  of  BSttto  and 
irnifi)  which  is  rooted  in  the  accompanying  divine  execution  of 
judgements  in  history  ?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  second  line 
of  understanding  is  far  nearer  to  what  we  know  of  prophecy  in 
general  than  the  first,  which  would  make  of  Deutero-Isaiah  a 
teacher  of  religion  in  quite  a  new  style. 

What  then  is  the  history  with  which  the  proclamation  of 
coheres,  and  wherein  by  reason  of  its  content  it  is  rooted  ?  In  Isa. 
42.2  f.  the  content  of  this  proclamation  of  is  indicated  by 
means  of  three  images,  which  no  doubt  stemmed  from  the  sphere 
of  law-symbolism  and  leave  no  doubt  about  the  historical  place 
where  the  proclamation  is  made.  The  pictures  of  the  herald  who, 
contrary  to  custom,  does  not  cry  aloud,  of  the  bruised  reed  which 
S5rmbolizes  the  death  sentence,  and  which  contrary  to  expectation 
does  not  break,  and  of  the  smoking  flax  never  quite  extinguished, 
are  designed  to  express  the  surprising  act  of  grace  by  which 
Yahweh  establishes  justice.86  Isa.  42.7  speaks  more  clearly  of  the 
release  of  captives,  and  in  49.5  f.  it  is  quite  openly  stated  that,  in 
concrete  terms,  it  is  a  question  of  the  restoration  of  the  preserved 
of  Israel,  i.e.,  of  the  exiles,  and  of  the  gathering  together  of  the 
people  (v.  5  should  read  S?  Vintp?).  The  passage  49.8  ff.  de¬ 
scribes  this  restoration,  in  harmony  with  the  joyful  tones  of 
Deutero-Isaiah’s  message  elsewhere,  as  a  return  journey  through  a 
now  transformed  desert  blessed  with  water,  and  as  a  new  taking 
possession  of  the  devastated  promised  land.  At  the  same  time  it 

84Budde  in  Kautzsch,  ad.  loc. 

85W.  Hertzberg,  ‘Die  Entwicklung  des  Begritfes  DDffD  im  A.T.’  ZAWy  41, 1923, 
41,  n.  1. 

86The  images  of  the  sword  and  the  arrow  (49.2)  are  meant  to  express  the  idea  that 
the  Word  of  God  in  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  has  the  power  of  penetration  (cf. 
Jer.  23.29).  They  ought  not  in  sentimental  fashion  to  be  set  over  against  42.2  f. 
(against  Volz,  ad  loc.). 
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becomes  clear  that  in  all  that,  not  only  is  there  intended  an  external 
historical  restitution  but  an  establishment  of  justice  which  will 
transform  Israel  both  outwardly  and  inwardly.  The  eyes  of  the 
blind  shall  be  opened  (42.7;  cf.  the  blind  people  43.8);  darkness 
will  be  pierced  with  light  (49.9);  Israel  will  again  find  her  God 
and  will  recognize  his  faithfulness  (hence  the  call  to  return  44.22). 
Thus  Yahweh  marvellously  establishes  his  justice  for  a  people 
which  had  dejectedly  complained  of  the  loss  of  its  right  (40.27). 

But  that  does  not  exhaust  this  process.  Isa.  49.5  f.  reports  a 
mighty  expansion  of  the  mission  of  the  servant  which  will  be 
made  clear  to  him  just  when  he  despairs  of  the  success  of  his 
efforts.87  Already  in  42.1  f.  it  is  stressed  that  the  judgement, 
though  obviously  concerning  Israel  in  the  first  instance,  shall  be 
proclaimed  to  all  peoples  even  to  the  farthest  isles.88  In  49.5  f. 
what  is  there  suggested  incidentally  becomes  a  full  and  direct 
statement:  the  servant  will  be  a  light  for  the  whole  earth.89  His 
activity  which  takes  place  against  the  background  of  Yahweh’s 
vindication  of  Israel90  soon  to  be  historically  manifested,  destroys 

87In  a  striking  parallel  (Jer.  12.1-6)  the  downcast  prophet  is  ‘comforted’  by 
Yahweh’s  reference  to  an  increased  burden. 

88The  parallel  in  Jeremiah’s  call,  who  is  from  the  beginning  appointed  as  a  prophet 
to  the  nations  (1.5,  10),  although  at  first  his  activity  is  limited  to  Judah,  must  not  be 
overlooked  at  this  point. 

89Cf.  also  in  42.6  Dpi  TIN,  which  is,  however,  not  an  assured  reading  (Ziegler, 
Untersuchungen,  54).  If  the  associated  QV  1VH3  which  occurs  again  alone  in  49.8  is  to 

be  understood  as  a  synonymous  phrase,  then  the  scope  of  the  servant’s  mission  is 
here  widened  as  is  also  the  covenant  category  stemming  from  Israel’s  history;  he 
becomes  a  JVH21  for  the  peoples.  In  this  there  is  in  view  the  thought  of  the  covenant 

as  a  gift  of  grace;  cf.  Begrich,  ‘Berith’,  ZAW,  60, 1944, 1-11  and  TU^NT,  I,  34,  n.  73. 
The  idea  of  the  covenant  can  hardly  be  interpreted  here  in  a  narrow  juristic  way.  It 
includes  the  two  points:  first,  the  fact  that  Yahweh’s  salvation  extends  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  (49.6);  and  second,  that  consequently  every  knee  should  bow  and  every 
tongue  confess  Yahweh’s  power  (45.23  f.). 

°°At  this  point  should  be  mentioned  the  declaration  about  Cyrus.  This  proclama¬ 
tion  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  further  development  of  the  announcement  in  Deuteronomic- 
Jeremianic  circles  concerning  the  royal  servant  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  only  difference 
is  that  in  Deut.  Isa.  the  title  *75?  ls  replaced  by  the  clearly  military-political  title 
fplPD.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  unlikely  that  the  TD?  should  be  understood  in  a 
kingly-messianic  sense.  The  substitution  theories,  c.g.,  of  Hempel,  which  see  in  the 
72V  proclamation  a  substitute  for  the  disappointed  expectation  centred  in  Cyrus, 

rest  at  the  decisive  point — the  supposed  experience  of  disillusionment — on  very  un¬ 
certain  ground.  But  no  more  may  the  Cyrus  expectation,  as  Bcgrich,  Studien ,  144  f., 
wishes,  be  interpreted  as  the  scanty  remnant  of  a  disappointed  eschatological  hope. 
It  represents — not  as  a  logical  necessity  but  for  a  daring  faith  in  Yahweh — the  true 
historical  manifestation  of  the  saving  nearness  of  Yahweh.  In  Isa.  and  Jer.  too,  such 
interpretations  of  historical  phenomena  can  be  recognized. 
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the  still  apparently  triumphant  world  of  idols.91  It  glorifies  the 
sole  honour  of  Yahweh  and  thus  becomes  the  light  and  salvation 
of  the  whole  world.92 

( d )  The  passages  49.7;  50.4-9;  and  52.13-53.12  make  it  clear 
that  the  servant  passed  through  a  vale  of  suffering.  The  lot  of 
Jeremiah  repeats  itself  in  the  experience  of  the  servant  of  Yahweh. 
But  while  as  a  result  of  his  confessions  and  the  tale  of  woe, 
written  no  doubt  by  Baruch,  the  sufferings  of  Jeremiah  are 
brought  into  the  full  light  of  biographical  openness,  Deutero- 
Isaiah  reports  with  a  noticeable  objectivity  and  aloofness.  In  what 
does  the  suffering  of  the  servant  consist?  Was  he  persecuted  by 
his  own  people?  The  visible  opposition  of  the  exiles  (45.9  f.)  to 
the  announcement  that  Cyrus  had  been  sent  by  Yahweh  as  the 
anointed  and  saviour  of  Israel,  might  seem  to  lend  colour  to 

91The  speeches  of  rebuke  and  judgement  against  the  idols  41. 1-5, 21-29;  43.8-13 ; 
44.4-6  etc.,  are  to  be  understood  against  the  background  of  Yahweh’s  imminent  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  right  in  history.  They  are  not  meant  to  express  ‘monotheistic  insights’ 
— static,  timeless  and  divorced  from  history — but  to  glorify  triumphantly  the  truth 
which  is  soon  to  be  actualized  historically  in  judgements  which  will  thus  assume 
eschatological  dimensions.  The  speech  against  the  escaped  of  the  nations  (45.20) 
shows  that  the  healing  of  the  nations  will  be  realized  by  a  judgement  shattering  not 
only  the  idols  but  also  their  worshippers;  cf.  Begrich,  Studien  especially  ch.  3  ‘Das 
Verhaltnis  Dtjs’s  zur  religiosen  t)berlieferung^ 

"Begrich,  Studien,  supp.  I,  161-66,  would  like  to  translate  DDtPD  42.1  as 

‘make  known  the  judgement*.  Thus  he  would  see  in  the  servant  the  one  who  pro¬ 
claims  publicly  Yahweh’s  gracious  judgements  on  Israel,  and  he  inquires  further 
whether  we  should  not  recognize  in  42. 1-4  the  book  of  the  duties  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  (p.  11)  “I???*  The  latter  would  thus  be  a  herald  whose  office  it  would 

be  to  make  known  the  righteous  judgements  of  the  king  through  the  symbolism 
which  is  transparent  in  42.2  f.  Thus  Begrich  claims  that  the  choice  of  the  title 
mrP  “ID??  ls  to  be  understood  by  analogy  with  this  office.  Against  this  last  hypothesis 

it  must  be  pointed  out  that  Begrich  clearly  does  not  take  sufficiently  into  account 
to  what  an  extent  Deut.  Isa.  is  here  dependent  on  older  linguistic  usage  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  prophets,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  in  no  way  coining  new  phrases.  Also 
Begrich’s  suggested  translation  of  iTSli?  can  hardly  be  justified.  If  it  might  be 

considered  for  the  of  42.1  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  synonymous 

□’’IP  of  42.4;  and  above  all  for  the  parallelism  of  ODTO  and  JVYifl.  Here  it  must 
be  a  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  universal  judgement  overlapping  the  indivi¬ 
dual  case  (cf.  the  ’ijbfcri  DSttfa)  of  I  Sam.  8,  or  the  formula  in  II  Kings  17.27  ITHin 

yiXn  ‘’liDi?  nx  akin  to  42.4).  But  the  views  of  Begrich  may  well  be  correct  in 

so  far  as  this  execution  of  justice  stands  in  the  closest  relation  to  the  gracious  judge¬ 
ments  of  Yahweh,  taking  concrete  shape  in  the  history  of  Israel,  which  it  is  the  office 
of  the  servant  as  messenger  of  joy  to  announce,  and  that  it  finds  in  those  disclosures  its 
guarantee,  and  that  in  consequence  the  proclamation  of  salvation  to  the  peoples 
radiates  from  this  revelation  through  history  to  which  Israel,  by  its  experience  of 
grace,  remains  the  true  witness  (43.10;  44.8). 
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such  a  supposition.  Did  the  Babylonian  power  pit  itself  against  the 
proclaimer  of  the  power  of  Yahweh?  The  formula,  "servant  of 
rulers’,  coined  in  antithesis  to  the  "servant  of  Yahweh’  (49.7),  and 
the  allusion  (49.7;  52.15)  to  the  forthcoming  astonishment  of 
kings  might  be  regarded  as  pointing  in  that  direction.  Did  the 
servant  fall  sick?93  The  songs  give  us  no  definite  information. 
As  in  the  psalms  of  lament,  multiple  competing  images  give  us 
oblique  indication.  Also  the  question  whether  53.8-10  speaks  of 
the  death  of  the  servant,94  or  whether  it  suggests  only  the  im¬ 
minent  and  ineluctable  but  not  yet  fulfilled  necessity  of  his 
dying,95  is  wrapped  in  an  obscurity  which  we  cannot  with  cer¬ 
tainty  pierce.  With  this  is  involved  the  further  point  that  52.13- 
53.12,  after  echoing  clearly  traits  from  the  earlier  songs,  unmis¬ 
takably  abandons  the  realm  of  the  biographical,  on  the  basis  of 
which  we  thought  we  could  understand  what  the  servant’s  office 
was,  and  gives  a  picture  of  the  true  servant  of  Yahweh  which  far 
transcends  the  personal  experience  of  the  prophet.  Thus  it  is  not  by 
chance  or  by  ineptitude  that  Isa.  53  has  again  and  again  been 
understood  as  alluding  to  the  figure  of  the  one  that  is  to  come.96 

Thus  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  account  of  the  servant  diverges 
from  the  account  of  Jeremiah  given  in  his  confessions,  and  goes 
beyond  them  to  express  in  a  twofold  way  a  final  word  about  the 
office  of  and  promise  to  the  true  mST*  12V.  Jeremiah’s  confessions 
ended  on  a  note  of  unrelieved  darkness,97  but  the  servant  of 
Yahweh  comes  to  rest  in  the  recognition  of  the  deep  meaning  in 
his  pain.  His  suffering  is  vicarious.98  In  the  context  of  this  deepest 

93Duhm,  ad  loc.,  explains  the  ^13  of  5 3.4  as  referring  to  the  leper. 

94See  Elliger;  Sellin,  ‘Losung’.  In  this  case  the  text  must  come  from  a  later  hand. 

95Begrich,  Studien. 

96H.  W.  Wolff,  36,  formulates  the  idea  of  a  prefigurcment  of  the  coming  one  to 
express  the  prophet’s  sense  of  transcendence  over  his  own  specific  office.  G.  von  Rad 
(‘  “Gerechtigkeit”  und  “Lebcn”  in  den  Ps.’  in  Festschr.  A.  Bertbolet ,  1950, 424  f.)  has 
pointed  out  that  in  the  speech  of  the  psalmist  about  the  ‘righteous’,  we  meet  with 
such  images,  conceived  in  the  ultimate  daring  of  faith,  to  transcend  the  empirical. 
He  speaks  of  the  prototype  of  the  just  (p**'rTH).  On  the  analogy  of  Ps.  2  (n.  74)  we  might 
refer  to  the  royal  messianic  line. 

97In  the  cursing  of  his  own  birth  the  tormented  messenger  of  God  cries  out  in  the 
final  word  of  his  confessions  (20.14  &)•  The  sole  ray  of  light  which  illuminates  his 
darkness,  lies  in  the  prophet’s  surmise  that  he  does  not  bear  his  pain  alone  but  that 
it  is  a  sharing  of  the  pain  of  Yahweh.  This  is  directly  asserted  in  the  word  to 
Baruch  (45.4  f.)  and  may  be  indirectly  recognized  in  12.7  ff. 

98Stamm:  68-75  :  vicarious  suffering.  The  use  of  the  common  sacrificial  idea  DEW 
in  53.10,  and  the  use  of  the  image  of  the  slaughtered  animal  (suggested  of  course  by 
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insight  which — and  here  the  reserve  of  the  language  reaches  its 
climax — is  uttered  not  by  the  servant  himself,  but  by  a  fellowship 
of  believers  gripped  by  this  event,"  the  servant’s  own  reaction  to 
his  sorrows,  as  compared  with  that  of  Jeremiah,  is  utterly 
different.  Here  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  *T33  attitude:  the  mrp  12V 
bears  in  obedience  and  surrender  what  Yahweh  ordains  for  him 
53.6,  10).  In  words  which  are  reminiscent  of  Ezekiel  he  confesses 
his  unresisting  obedience.100  The  image  which  Jeremiah  uses  in 
his  confessions  of  the  sheep  led  to  the  slaughter,  and  which  in 
Jer.  1 1. 1 9  is  meant  to  express  the  unsuspecting  innocence  of  the 
prophet  encircled  by  threats,101  is  now  deepened  to  express  the 
servant’s  passive  readiness  to  bear  his  pain  (Isa.  5  3.7). 

(e)  What  is  the  source  of  such  a  surrender  ?  Is  it  simply  the  result 
of  insight  into  the  hidden  meaning  of  a  personal  experience  of 
sorrow  ?  Or  is  it  merely  blind  obedience  ?  Here  is  the  second  point 
at  which  Deutero-Isaiah  goes  beyond  Jeremiah;  for  he  reaches 
the  triumphant  recognition  that  Yahweh  will  vindicate  his  servant 
beyond  death  and  the  grave.  Alongside  the  confession  of  utter 
submission  to  the  Lord,  which  is  proper  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  O.T.  *73?,  stands  the  liberating  insight  of  faith  in  the  ultimate 
fidelity  of  Yahweh  to  the  servant  whom  he  has  called.  Or  to 
express  it  by  means  of  the  two  concepts  which  are  implied  in  the 
servant’s  profession  of  trust  (49.4):  the  servant  knows  that  he  will 
receive  from  Yahweh  his  right  and  his  reward  (nVs;D). 

Right  is  the  key-word  which  governs  50.7  if.  In  face  of  the 
bitter  humiliations  which  he  has  known,  the  servant  here  con¬ 
fesses  his  firm  trust  in  Yahweh:  ‘The  Lord  Yahweh  will  help 


Jeremiah)  imply  perhaps  that  the  thought  of  sacrifice  is  not  far  away.  Yet  here  too 
everything  is  again  left  in  great  uncertainty.  One  may  wonder  whether,  in  view  of 
the  obvious  contacts  between  Deut.  Isa.  and  Deuteronomic  material,  there  may  not 
be  a  reference  to  Moses,  that  great  servant  of  Yahweh,  who  was  more  than  a  prophet 
(Bentzen,  64-67,  following  H.  S.  Nyberg).  Deut.  3.26  reports  of  him,  after  he  had 
prayed  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the  land  of  Canaan :  ‘But  Yahweh  was  angry  with  me 
for  your  sakes.’  Nothing  is  said  here  of  any  guilt  incurred  by  Moses  which  Num. 
20.12  seems  to  imply.  Moses  bears  the  anger  of  Yahweh  against  his  people.  There 
is,  however,  nothing  about  a  voluntary  action.  On  Ex.  32.30  see  Stamm,  71. 

0O53.i-na  is  set  in  the  context  of  two  passages  which  illuminate  the  whole: 
52.13-15;  53.nb-i2.  The  second  passage  takes  up  the  theme  of  substitution  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  53.1-na. 

1005o.5.  Is  there  a  side-glance  here  at  Jeremiah  who  rebelled  in  his  prophetic  suffer¬ 
ing  (15.19)?  Sec  Ezck  2.8,  etc.,  for  PH  ft  in  connexion  with  the  prophet’s  call. 

101In  Jer.  12.3  it  is  applied  as  a  bitter  word  of  revenge  against  enemies  (omitted  in 
the  LXX). 
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me;  therefore  shall  I  not  be  confounded;  therefore  have  I  set  my 
face  like  a  flint,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  ashamed/  Then  the 
speech  breaks  out  into  an  apostrophe,  and  an  appeal  such  as  is 
made  by  an  accused  person  in  a  court  of  law102 — a  favourite  mode 
of  expression  with  Deutero-Isaiah:  cHe  is  near  that  justifieth  me; 
who  will  contend  with  me?  Let  us  stand  together;  who  is  mine 
adversary?  Let  him  come  near  to  me.  Behold  they  shall  wax  old 
as  a  garment;  the  moth  shall  eat  them  up.’103  As  the  Lord’s 
servant  Job,  in  the  face  of  all  the  frustrations  of  the  present, 
knows  that  at  last  Yahweh  will  manifest  his  righteousness,  so  here 
the  servant  of  the  Lord.  In  52.13-53.12,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
reaches  a  climax  in  the  thought  of  Yahweh’s  reward  to  his  servant. 
Even  greater  emphasis,  externally,  is  laid  on  this  whole  circle  of 
ideas  by  the  fact  that  this  ultimate  goal  is  expressed  not  merely  in 
terms  of  the  subjective  faith  of  the  servant,  but  in  the  words  of 
Yahweh  himself,  who  after  the  community’s  words  of  53.  i-ioa 
himself  speaks  and  gives  his  concluding  pledge  to  his  servant. 
By  the  image  of  the  dividing  of  the  conquered  spoil104  is  expressed 
the  vindication  which  Yahweh  will  procure  for  his  servant  beyond 
death  and  the  grave  (5  3.12).105  If  in  Isa.  5  3  we  seek  a  didactically 
formulated  expression  of  what  is  implied  in  salvation  from 
death,106  which  is  clearly  the  theme  here,  we  shall  be  disappointed. 
There  is  no  such  expression.  What  is  said  is  concealed  beneath  the 
image.  On  the  other  hand,  the  promise  that  Yahweh  himself  will 
uphold  his  servant  against  death  and  the  grave — and  thus  show 
that  the  servant  belongs  inseparably  to  him — is  unmistakably 
ratified. 

(/)  But  finally,  in  all  this  is  it  a  question  of  a  mere  private  hap¬ 
pening  between  the  servant  and  his  Lord  ?  It  is  very  striking  how 
in  Yahweh’s  speech  introducing  his  final  words  (52.13  ff.)  there  is 
an  emphasis  on  the  effect  which  the  encounter  between  Yahweh 
and  his  servant  produces  on  a  wider  public.  Kings  and  the  great 

102Begrich,J7/tt//V//,  19-42, 48-49.  # 

103Isa.  51.8.  The  same  image  of  Yahwch’s  eschatological  vindication  of  right 
against  his  enemies. 

1044o.io  f.  seems  also  to  connect  war  booty  and  reward.  Again  9.3  illustrates  the 
joy  of  the  eschatological  day  of  salvation  by  picturing  the  joy  of  dividing  the  spoil. 

105In  10b  the  astonished  onlookers  were  already  speaking  of  the  granting  of 
posterity  to  him  who  was  obviously  given  over  to  death. 

106For  this  whole  circle  of  problems  cf.  Ch.  Barth,  DieErrettung  vom  Tode  in  den  indi- 
viduellen  Klage-  wtd Dankliedern  des  A.T.,  1 947. 
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ones  of  the  earth  will  be  astonished  at  it  (52.14  f.).  Isa.  49.7 
may  suggest  what  Yahweh  intends  by  this  public  character  of  the 
happening.  ‘Kings  shall  see  and  arise,  princes  shall  prostrate  them¬ 
selves — because  of  Yahweh’s  fidelity  and  his  choice  of  thee.’ 
Thus,  finally,  this  vindication  and  recompense  of  the  servant 
shall  redound  to  the  honour  of  Yahweh  and  to  the  fuller  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  fidelity  by  the  whole  world;  In  that  the  work  of  the 
servant  is  consummated. 


\ 
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TRANSLATIONS  IN  THE  LXX 

i.  The  “19?  Translations  in  the  LXX 

*79?  occurs  807  times  in  the  M.T.107  The  following  equiva¬ 
lents108  are  to  be  found  in  the  LXX :  7t otic,  (7ratStov,  TtouSaptov )  340 
times;  SoijXoc,  (SouXeia,109  SooXeucov)  327  times;  oixerr^  (oIxo<;) 
63  times;  OepaTicov  (0epa7reia,  0epa7T£uo3v)  46  times;  uio<;  once; 
u7r/]p£TY]^  once.  Further  there  are  56  places  where  there  is  a 
misunderstanding  or  a  free  translation.  The  rendering  by  these 
various  Greek  equivalents  does  not  follow  the  same  principles 
in  all  the  O.T.  books,  but  at  different  points  discloses  different 
principles — a  fact  which  clearly  implies  a  plurality  of  trans¬ 
lators.  Since  the  272  passages  where  appears  in  relation 
to  Yahweh  are  not  distinguished  by  any  special  type  of 
translation,  we  must  survey  the  translations  of  all  the  “19? 
passages  together. 

(a)  A  first  important  layer  of  translation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
books  Gen.  to  Josh.  Not  that  these  books  show  uniformity  in 
the  translations  they  offer.  It  is  strikingly  clear  even  that  in  Gen. 
a  different  hand  must  have  been  at  work  from  that  which  was  at 
work  in  Ex.110  In  Gen.  the  ncac;  title  is  the  rule.  Of  88  *79?  texts, 
79  are  translated  by  Tzcdq,  and  oix&nqs  occurs  five  times.  In  Ex., 
on  the  other  hand,  0epa7rcov  prevails.  Of  43  *73?  texts,  23  are 
translated  by  Oepoorcov;  only  8  by  tcolic,  and  6  by  otxeryjs.  The 
Egyptian  courtiers  called  in  Gen.  are  here  denominated 


1078oo  times  in  Heb.,  7  times  in  Aram.  text. 

108Text  of  Rahlfs.  In  Judg.  text  B,  in  Dan.  the  LXX,  and  not  the  Theodotion  text 
of  the  great  manuscripts  are  used  for  the  statistics.  See  on  Isa.  Ziegler,  ‘Isaias’. 

109The  numerous  SouXta-passages  to  be  found  in  Swete  are  throughout  considered 
by  Rahlfs  as  itacism  and  written  in  the  form  SouXela. 

110The  conclusion  by  F.  Baumgartel,  J.  Herrmann  and  F.  Baumgartel:  Beitrage  ur 
Entstebungsgeschichte  der  Septnaginta,  1923,  55,  that  Gen.,  as  contrasted  with  the  rest  of 
the  Pentateuch,  occupies  a  special  position,  is  thus  thoroughly  confirmed  by  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  translation  of  "7???. 
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GepdcTrovTEi;.111  In  the  subsequent  Hexateuch  writings  the  render¬ 
ings,  which  in  Gen.  and  Ex.  are  so  characteristically  distributed, 
are  mixed:  Lev.  node,  3  times;  4  times;  Num.  Oepdbrcov  4 

times;  ixcdq  5  times;  olxery)*;  once;  Deut.  tuocu;  9  times;  oixett)*; 
8  times;  Gepobucov  4  times;  only  Josh,  shows  again  a  predomin¬ 
ance  of  izcas  1 3  times,  though  of  course  Oeparccov  (3  times)  and 
cxx£tt)<;  (3  times)  are  not  absent.  What,  however,  in  spite  of 
these  differences  characterizes  the  books  of  the  Hexateuch  and 
unmistakably  differentiates  it  from  the  following  five  narrative 
books  is  the  almost  complete  absence  of  SouXo^.  Of  the  88 
texts  of  Gen.  and  the  1 1  of  Num.,  not  a  single  one  is  translated 
by  SouXoc;;  of  the  15  8ouXo<;  examples  in  the  remaining  4  books 
of  the  Hexateuch,  10  can  be  discounted  as  referring  to  Egypt, 
the  house  of  bondage  (olxo^  SouXeia q).  In  Lev.  25.44  the 
foreign  slave  is  denoted  by  SouXck;.  Ex.  21.7  (misunderstood  in 
the  LXX)  seems  also  to  point  in  this  direction.  Deut.  32.36 
belongs  to  the  Song  of  Moses,  which  also  in  v.  43,  the  second 
occurrence  of  *15?  m  the  Heb.  text  of  the  Song  of  Moses,  shows 
a  peculiarity  in  the  Greek  translation.  Josh.  24.29  (LXX.  v.30) 
seems  to  be  determined  by  the  parallel  Judg.  2.8.  There  remains 
Josh.  9.23,  where  in  the  curse  on  the  Gibeonites  SouXo^ 
occurs.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  SouXo^  has  been  used  quite  rarely 
only  in  connexion  with  the  special  hardships  of  slavery. 
Throughout  the  whole  slavery  law  (Ex.  21.7  excepted)  we 
have  node,  (Ex.  21.2,  5,  20,  32)  and  oIx£tt)<;  (Ex.  21.26  f.)  and 
also  in  formulae  of  submission  (Josh.  9.8  f.,  11).  As  regards  the 
courtly  style  of  self-reference  we  find  nedq  in  Gen.  18.3,  5,  and 
elsewhere,  and  olxett)^  in  Ex.  5.16  in  the  same  verse  with  izodq. 
Hence  the  usage  passes  over  into  humble  discourse  in  the 
presence  of  Yahweh.  Here,  too,  Jacob  can  call  himself  node; 
(Gen.  32.10)  or  Moses  (Ex.  4.10)  0£pa7uo)v  of  God.  Also  where 
the  title  is  used  independently,  Moses  the  servant  of  Yahweh,  is 
described  as  Ospooucov  (Ex.  14.31;  Num.  12.7),  the  patriarchs  as 
olx£tgci  (Ex.  32.13)  and  Caleb  (Num.  14.24)  like  Moses  (Josh. 
1.13;  12.6,  and  elsewhere)  as  node,  xuplou.  Here  again,  what  is 

inIn  Gen.  only  in  45.16  is  the  court  of  Pharaoh  VnSfl  ninS  translated  Oapao 
xat  Y)  Oepoareta  auTou.  And  in  50.17  in  humble  self-reference  the  title  OepaTucov  is 
used  in  connexion  with  the  name  of  the  God  of  the  fathers :  tGv  0epa7r6vTcov  too 
Oeou  tou  7raTp6<;  aou. 
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really  striking  is  the  complete  avoidance  of  the  name  8ouXo<; 
which  later  in  Judg.  to  IV  Baer,  just  as  exclusively  governs 
religious  terminology. 

The  Song  of  Moses  still  requires  a  brief  notice.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  in  that  v.  36  is  the  only  text  in  the  Hexateuch  where  the 
religious  SouXoc;  idea  is  met  with.  But  on  the  other  hand  v.  43  is 
the  only  text  where  ls  translated  uloc;.  Thus,  with  unusual 
emphasis  both  aspects  of  the  T2S?  are  underlined.  Has  Deut.  32 
the  same  translation  history  as  the  rest  of  the  Hexateuch  ? 

(b)  Alongside  the  Hexateuchal  group  of  writings  which  can 
be  characterized  only  negatively  stands  the  group  Judg.  to  IV 
Baa.,  which  can  plainly  be  described  by  positive  features.  Here 
only  the  two  words  Ticaq  and  SouXo^  are  used  to  translate  *7??. 
And,  indeed,  here  is  to  be  noted  the  neat  distinction  by  which 
node ;  is  used  to  denote  only  the  category  of  the  free  servants  of 
the  king  who  place  themselves  at  his  disposal  by  their  own 
decision  (soldiers,  ministers,  and  officials,  cf.  p.  11).  On  the 
other  hand,  SouXo^  expresses  true  essential  slavery.112  It  denotes, 
therefore,  him  who  is  compelled  to  be  a  serf  even  were  he  a 
king  (II  (3aa.  10.19).  Naturally,  this  word  is  employed  in  the 
contemptuous  speech  of  a  Saul  (I  Baa.  22.8)  or  even  of  a  Nabal 
against  David  (I  Baa.  25.10)  even  where  it  refers  to  him  who 
objectively  considered  would  be  in  the  position  of  a  nedq.  These 
considerations  lead  us  to  conclude  that  in  the  whole  field  of 
courtly  speech,  whether  one  is  speaking  of  himself  or  another,113 
the  8ouXo<;  title  is  used.  If  the  Tjbfcn  of  IV  Baa.  22.12  is 
described  as  SouXoc;  tou  (3aaiXeco<;  then  it  must  mean  that  his 
office  is  misunderstood  in  the  sense  of  a  menial  service.  As  a 
rule  the  distinction  is  so  carefully  maintained  throughout  the 
whole  five  books  that  where  there  is  an  apparent  deviation  the 
question  must  seriously  be  raised  whether  the  translator  has  not 
desired  to  express  a  slight  nuance  not  contained  in  the  Heb. 
text  (II  Baa.  12.18  £;  15.34;  doubtfully  21.22).  In  accordance 
with  what  has  already  been  said,  we  see  that  in  humble 

112The  slaves  of  Ziba  (II  Baer.  9.10,  12;  19.17)  who  was  himself  a  toxT<;  of  the 
house  of  Saul  9.2;  the  Egyptian  slave  of  an  Amalekite  (I  Baa.  30.13). 

113Ahimelech  of  the  servants  of  Saul,  I  Baa.  22.14,  called  in  an  objective  narrative 
7ratSe<;,  6  f.,  or  Ziba  in  courtly  self-description,  represented  as  7ral<;  in  the  same  verse, 
II  Baa.  9.2. 
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self-description  in  prayer  to  God  the  petitioner  constantly  refers  to 
himself  as  SouXo^.  The  fact  that  for  the  great  individual  figures 
of  Israelite  history,  for  Moses  and  Joshua  as  well  as  for  the 
figures  of  the  kingly  line,114  the  SouXoi;  title  is  used  without  ex¬ 
ception  betrays  plainly  that  the  translator  wished  to  view  even 
these  great  men  of  history  not  after  the  pattern  of  the  free 
kingly  ministry,  but  after  that  of  the  humble  slave. 

(c)  The  two  groups  of  writings,  Gen.  to  Josh.115  and  Judg.  to 
IV  Baa.  show  us  two  phases  in' the  translation  history  of  the 
LXX.  The  second  of  these  is  plainly  recognizable  by  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  achieve  a  more  precise  apprehension  of  the  facts  in 
the  translation  of  Ta?-  This  is  expressed  in  the  careful  distinc¬ 
tion  between  ncdc,  and  SouXo^.  The  first  phase  is  more  difficult 
to  explain.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  rule  of  translation  here 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  ambiguous  Trau;116  best  corresponds 
to  the  ambiguous  .  This  purely  linguistic  explanation  may 
perhaps  illuminate  the  facts  so  far  as  Gen.  is  concerned.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the  ambiguity  of  the  two 
terms  lies  in  different  directions,  and  that  their  equivalence  is  in 
no  sense  material  and  substantial.  But  whence  comes  the  use  of 
Gepobrcov  in  Ex.  ?  And  why  the  unmistakable  avoidance  of  the 
harsh  SouXo^  when  the  promiscuous  use  of  tzoulc;,  oixIttjs  and 
Gepoarcov  becomes  the  rule  (Ex.-Josh.)  ?  The  fact  that  even  in  the 
translation  of  the  religious  "15?  phrase  8ouXo<;  is  avoided,  and 
only  7rais,  oix£tt)<;  and  Gepdarcov,117  which  is  fairly  far  removed 
from  the  O.T.  attitude,  are  used,  may  well  indicate  that  the 
translation  of  the  Hexateuch  in  Hellenistic  Judaism  shows  us  a 
first  phase  of  biblical  translation  which  betrays  the  uninhibited 
influence  of  the  Greek  feeling  for  the  nearness  of  God  and 

114The  verse  III  Baa.  8.59  LXX  (B),  in  which,  as  against  M.T.,  Israel  itself  seems  to 
be  understood  by  the  servant,  may  be  considered  as  an  error  through  homoioteleuton, 
cf.  Rahlfs. 

115It  may  be  considered  established  that  Josh,  was  among  the  writings  first  trans¬ 
lated  and  that  the  Hexateuch,  which  is  beginning  to  be  very  problematical  as  a 
literary  quantity  for  O.T.  criticism  (M.  Noth,  U berlieferimgsgescbi cbtli che  Studien,  I, 
1943,  25  3),  is  to  be  thought  of  for  the  translation  period  as  a  continuous  whole. 

116P.  Katz  (Philo's Bible,  1950, 6,  n.  1  and  Appendix  I,  141-6),  has  shown  in  regard 
to  the  translation  of  □’’OW,  for  example,  that  such  rules  of  translation  are  recogniz¬ 
able.  As  regards  the  use  of  Trau;  and  8ouXo<;  in  Philo,  ibid.  83-87. 

117rrivr,  III,  132,  12  ff.  ‘The  word  OspaTTELa  does  not  of  itself  fit  into  the 
language  of  the  O.T.  religion  of  revelation,  but  into  that  of  heathendom  (cf.  Acts 
17.25)/ 
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man.118  The  translation  of  the  section  Judg. — IV  Baer,  which 
took  place  somewhat  later  shows  the  growing  awareness  of  the 
specific  O.T.  consciousness  of  the  distance  between  God  and 
man,  and  the  fact  that  man  belongs  to  God.  In  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  harsher  8ouXoq  idea  in  religious  speech  the  scandal  of  the 
austere  sovereignty  of  God  is  carried  over  into  the  image  of 
man  in  the  Greek  Bible.119 

( d )  Broadly  speaking,  the  later  biblical  books  no  longer  give 
the  clear  picture  presented  by  the  two  big  groups  of  writings 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  LXX.  The  patterns  distinguished  above 
begin  to  get  confused.  A  general  survey  shows  that  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  by  OspaTrwv,  the  most  daring  and  farthest  from  the 
Hebrew,  recedes  altogether.  Apart  from  the  mention  in  Isa. 
54.17,120  this  translation  now  appears  only  in  Job  where  again 
it  is  predominant.121  The  Pss.  as  a  whole  adopt  SouXo^,  which 
occurs  fifty-three  times  as  opposed  to  Tuat^,  three  times.122  In 
Ezekiel  all  five  religious  references  to  are  translated  SouXoc; 
(Jacob,  David,  and  the  prophets)  as  also  are  the  five  in  the 
Dodekapropheton  (Moses,  David,  the  prophets)  and  the  two  in 
Ezra  (the  prophets  and  the  Jerusalem  community).123  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  Isaiah.  In  Proto-Isa.  all  three,  in  Deut.  Isa. 
fourteen  of  the  twenty  religious  texts  are  translated  by  7rai<;. 
In  Isa.:  Isaiah  himself,  Eliakim  and  David;  in  Deut.  Isa.: 
Israel  the  prophetic  servant.124  Dan.  is  to  be  linked  with  it  where 
all  twelve  references  (seven  of  which  are  religious)  are 


118Also  7rai<;  and  oIxstsqc;  express  a  stronger  familiar  relationship  of  the  servant 
than  8o\3Xo<;. 

119The  later  variants  even  in  the  Hexateuch  put  SouXoc;.  Cf.  for  example  Codex 
Ambrosianus  on  Josh.  1.1,  15 ;  Alexandrinus  on  14.7. 

120In  the  form  0epa7reuovT£<;  (xupiov )  which  may  point  to  a  verbal  understanding 

of  mm  mv. 

121Nine  out  of  the  total  twelve  *75?  instances  are  translated  by  0£pa7tcov,  five  of 
which  give  the  predication  of  Job  as  servant  of  God.  Only  1.8  translates  by  ttocL;  in 
the  religious  sense.  LXX  (A)  assimilates  here  too  while  A  together  with  LXX  (V) 
in  42.8  replaces  the  first  of  the  three  instances  of  0epa7rcov  by  nocic;. 

1224  85.16  in  humble  self-description  in  prayer;  112.1  in  the  description  of  the 
community  gathered  for  worship;  1 7.1  in  the  prelude  of  David  to  a  psalm. 

123At  both  points  in  the  transcription  in  I  EcSp.,  the  SouXoc;  is  replaced  by  toxu;. 
Cf.  II  EaSp.  (Ezra)  5.11;  9, 11  withl  EaSp.  6.13;  8.82. 

124It  is  quite  striking  that  in  the  translation  of  Trit.  Isa.  there  is  a  deviation  into  the 
use  of  SouXoc;  pure  and  simple.  We  have  established  above  (pp.  1 6  f.)  that  in  Isa.  5  6-66 
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translated  by  toxic;.125  In  Jer.  the  confusion  of  expressions  is  especi¬ 
ally  striking.  While  the  formula  ‘my  servants  the  prophets’  in 
the  first  half  of  the  book  (7.25  525.  4)  is  translated  by  SouXoc;,  toxi<; 
occurs  later  26.5  (Tsp.  33.5);  35*15  (42.15);  44*4  (5M)*  ]n 
46.27  (26.27)  Jacob  is  called  SouXoc;  and  then,  just  beside  this,  in 
v.  28,  toxic;.  That  there  is  a  special  problem  behind  the  relation 
of  the  LXX  to  Jer.128  is  suggested  by  the  frequent  omission  of 
a  word  corresponding  to  *73?  m  the  older  MSS.  The  later  ones 
are  accustomed  to  add  SouXoc;.  The  confusion  of  patterns  reaches 
its  climax  in  Neh.  and  Chron.,  where  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
see  any  principle  behind  the  alternation  of  7tai<;  and  SouXoc;.127 
In  Neh.  1.7  f.  Moses  is  called  toxic;  (IIEcrSp.  1 1.7);  in  9.14  SouXoc; 
(II  EcSp.  19.14)  of  God.  In  Nehemiah’s  humble  self-description 
before  God  we  find  in  1.11  (II  EaSp.  11.11)  toxi^  and  SouXoc;  in 
the  same  verse.  The  feeling  for  the  specific  content  of  the  terms 
seems  here  to  have  completely  vanished.  The  translation  of 
mrp  T2?  by  cScvOpcoTioc;  tou  Oeou  in  II  Chron.  24.6  has  been 
mentioned  inn.55. 

2.  The  Translation  of  Servant  of  God  Passages  in  Deutero- 
ISAIAH 

The  phraseology  of  Isa.  42.1  Iax<i>p  6  ncdc,  pou,  avTiXy)(i^o[iat 
auT0u‘  IdpayjX  6  exXexxoc;  pou,  7rpoaeSe^aTO  cxutov  Y)  4,uX‘^) 
pou  shows  that  the  LXX  understands  the  introductory 

the  separation  of  the  pious  obedient  to  God  from  the  impious  godless  was  sharply 
expressed.  Does  this  explain  the  fact  that  in  the  Greek  translation,  against  three 
examples  of  SouXoc;  (56.6;  63.17;  65.9)  wre  find  the  form  SouXeucov  six  times  (65.8, 
1 3-1 5)?  This  form  brings  out  more  the  active  obedience  of  the  servant.  Only  once  is 
TI1V  translated  by  aep6pevo<;  (66.14;  cpoPoupevoc;  Origen  and  Lucian). 

125Theodotion  translates  six  times  by  SouXoc;  (each  time  an  *72$7-rcligious  use); 

only  in  3.28  (Aav.  3.95)  is  toxic;  maintained  in  religious  use. 

i26p.  Volz,  Der  Prophet  Jer.1  (Komm.  zum  A.T.,  X,  1928,  L);  W.  Rudolph,  Jeremia 
(Handbuch  zum  A.T.,  II,  12, 1947,  XIX  f.). 

12 7 A  comparison  with  the  parallel  texts  in  I-IV  Baa.  enables  us  to  recognize  as  a 
general  tendency  a  strong  penetration  of  toxic;  texts.  The  clearly  distinguishable 
differentiation  of  toxic;  and  SouXoc;  in  Judg.  to  IV  Baa.  is  in  the  process  completely 
obscured,  without  suggesting  any  conscious  plan.  Cf.  for  example  Nathan’s  dis¬ 
course  of  promises  in  II  Sam.  7  with  I  Chron.  17.  In  seven  of  the  ten  comparable 
texts  toxic;  has  replaced  the  SouXoc;  which  occurs  in  II  Sam.  alone.  So  then  in  Yah- 
weh’s  discourse  of  David  we  find  jumbled  up  together  toxTScx  pou  (17.4)  and  tco 
SouXco  pou  (17.7 )  or  in  the  humble  self-description  before  God,  tou  toxiSSc;  aou  17.25 
alongside  of  tSv  SouX6v  aou  17.26.  Or  in  I  Chron.  18.6  f.  where  the  parallel  II 
Sam.  8.6  f.  showed  a  fine  differentiation  of  toxic;  and  SouXoc;,  toxic;  is  uniformly  used. 
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words  of  the  servant  songs  in  the  narrower  sense  to  refer  to 
Israel  (see  n.66).  The  destruction  of  the  threefold  parallelism 
evident  in  the  Heb.  text  up  to  v.  4  as  a  result  of  the  addition  of 
the  proper  names  speaks  against  the  originality  of  the  LXX 
text.  The  latter,  however,  is  not  only  important  because  it  un¬ 
mistakably  shows  in  what  sense  it  was  interpreted  and  hence  is 
an  early  witness  to  the  collective  interpretation,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  it  shows  the  secondary  penetration  into  the  text  of  inter¬ 
pretative  expansions.  In  49.3  too  this  type  of  penetration  seems 
at  least  possible  (n.69).  In  this  sense  then  we  must  take  the  LXX 
interpretation  of  the  passages  42.1-4  (similarly  5-9)  and  49.1-6 
(with  the  connecting  7,8-13).  The  translation  of  50.4-9  gives 
no  plain  indication  of  the  interpretation  of  the  translator. 

On  the  other  hand,  52.13-53.12  of  the  LXX  might  well  be 
taken  to  refer  to  an  individual  figure.128  The  striking  rendering 
of  (53.2)  by  TiaiStov,  familiar  from  the  messianic  statement 
of  9.6  (cf.  the  correctly  rendered  pi£a  likewise  reminiscent  of 
the  messianic  text  n.i),  raises  the  question  whether  the  LXX 
version  does  not  imply  a  messianic  significance.  ’Averts129 
which  can  be  reconstructed  in  53.2  may  point  in  the  same 
direction.130  If  so,  the  Greek  translator  must  have  seen  in  Isa. 
52.13-53.12  the  description  of  a  messianic  figure  whose  coming 
he  awaits.  This  last  idea  is  confirmed  by  the  translation  of  52. 14b 
as  a  future,131  which  is  a  clear  deviation  from  the  Heb.  text. 
The  contemptuous  aversion  of  the  many  from  the  servant 
(v.  14)  as  also  the  amazed  surrender  of  peoples  and  kings  (v.  15) 
is  an  event  which  is  to  take  place  only  in  the  future.  The  perfect 
tenses  used  in  the  description  of  the  servant’s  passion  (53.1  ff.) — 
where  in  deviation  from  the  Heb.  text  several  present  tenses  are 
interpolated132 — will  then  have  to  be  understood  as  prophetic 
perfects.  Further,  we  shall  ask  whether  the  repeated  solemn 
key-word  So£oc,  52.13,  14b,  14c;  53.2,  which  has  no  full  equi¬ 
valent  in  the  Heb.  text,  does  not  carry  the  decisive  imprint  of 


12 8Cf.  Euler,  85-91. 

mdv7)YYdXap.ev  which  appears  in  the  versions  is  no  doubt  to  be  called,  with 
Ziegler  ‘Isaias’  ad  loc.  andp.  99,  a  textual  corruption;  v.  2  is  to  be  read  av£xeiXe  [ibj 
£vavxtov  auTou  7rai8tov.  For  an  attempt  at  interpretation  see  Euler,  22-23. 
130avaToXY)  as  a  translation  of  the  messianic  See  TU^NT,  I,  354  f. 

1316v  Tp67tov  £xctt7](jovtgci  .  .  .  outgx;  a8o .  .  .  outcos  Oaupaaovrai  .  .  . 
13aV.2  oux  &rn.v  e!8o<;;  v.  4  <p£p£i  .  .  .  68uvaxai;  v.  8  aipExai. 
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interpretation.133  Hereafigureis  mentioned  which  byits  childlike 
nearness  to  God  possesses  a  secret  So^a.  Of  course  in  the  sight  of 
men  the  node,  appears  as  a  humbled  and  dishonoured  person. 
Judged  by  human  standards  he  has  no  glory.134  But  by  a  word 
of  God135  the  tzollq  becomes  aware  of  his  secret  glory — nay, 
more  than  aware.  Through  his  humiliation  and  death,  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  ignorance  of  mankind,  God  leads  him  to 
exaltation  and  glorification.136  In  this  way  insight  is  granted  to 
a  number  of  men  that  they  may  apprehend  the  glory  of  the  Tccdc; 
and  the  meaning  of  his  passion.  In  5  3.1  ff.  they  express  their  new 
recognition.  Of  course  against  too  strong  an  emphasis  on  the 
thought  of  8o£a  it  may  be  objected  that  the  phrasing  of  52.13 
u^a>07)creTai  xal  So^aaOvjcreToa  is  a  common  mode  of  expression 
which  is  to  be  found  also  in  10.15;  3  3  no  an<^  which  therefore 
must  not  be  over-estimated.  The  echoing  of  a  word  which  has 
once  been  made  resonant  for  the  purpose  of  translating  similar 
statements  is  a  stylistic  feature  characteristic  of  53.137  Hence  the 
8o^a  phrase  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  singled  out  as  the  special 
interpretative  element  of  the  LXX  translation.  It  is  plain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  LXX,  too,  thinks  of  a  passion  of  the  7ral<;  which 
leads  him  to  death.138  The  exaltation  following  upon  this  death, 
the  description  of  which  is  indebted  to  the  store  of  images  in 
the  Heb.  text,139  goes,  however,  beyond  the  latter  in  suggesting 
that  judgement  is  passed  on  the  godless  in  retribution  for  their 
murder  of  the  7ra^.140  As  distinct  from  the  interpretation  of  the 
Targums  which  gives  us  the  thought  of  judgement  here  vtoo,141 
judgement  according  to  the  LXX  is  executed  not  by  the  7rau; 
but  by  God  himself. 

J33Cf.  Euler,  101-7. 

134  5  2.i4b:  outox;  d&o^yjaei  oar 6  avOpwTrcov  t6  elSdq  aou  xal  tj  86£a  a ou  0016  twv 
dv0pa>7rcov. 

135The  whole  of  52.14  has  been  shaped  by  the  LXX  as  a  word  of  God  to  the 
servant. 

13852.i3  ouvrjaeL  .  .  .  u^coQrjae xai  .  .  .  So^aa07)CT£Tai. 

137Also  Ziegler,  Untersuchungen ,  24-25. 

1385 3*8b :  atpsTai  a7r&  t %  - q  7)  £co7)  auTou,  a7T&  tcov  avopu&v  tou  Xaou  pou 

T/xOt)  dc;  OdvaTov. 

139The  <pco<;  of  53.11  has  now  been  confirmed  by  the  Heb.  text,  see  The  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls  (op.  cit.  in  n.  69),  plate  44,  line  19. 

lxo5 3.9 :  xal  Stocrco  touc;  rovYjpouc;  avrl  TTjc;  TacpTjq  auTou  xal  touc;  7tXoi>o£ou<;  cxvtI 
tou  0avaTOu  auTou. 
lllSee  Hegermann,  86  f. 
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lloTiq  0eou  IN  LATE  JUDAISM  IN  THE  PERIOD  AFTER 

THE  LXX142 

ria^  (tou)  0eou  occurs  only  seldom  in  late  Jewish  literature 
after  ioo  b.c.,  namely  in  Wisd.  2.13;  9.4;  12.7,  20;  19.6;  Bar. 
1.20;  2.20,  24,  28;  3.3 6;Ps.Sol.  12.6;  17.21;  IEsd. 6. 13, 2758. 82; 
in  Philo143  and  Josephus144  only  once  (Philo,  Conf.  Ling.  147; 
Josephus,  Ant.  10.215);  finally  in  the  later  Greek  translations 
oftheO.T.  (Isa.  42.1  0  v.l.,  cf.  p.  52;  Jer.30.10  0;  Aav.  3.95  0; 
Deut.  34.5  ’AAX). 

1.  The  Twofold  Meaning  of  Uoiic,  0eou 

In  most  cases  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  context  and  linguistic 
usage  whether  the  meaning  ‘child  of  God’  or  ‘servant  of  God’ 
is  intended.  II  Mac.  7.34  (see  below)  and  Bar.  3.36  (cf.  p.  45 
below)  are  disputed  passages. 

(i)  II  au;  0£o x>=* child  of  God' .  The  plural  noiiSeq  0eou,  meaning 
‘children  of  God’  occurs  in  four  passages  in  Wisd.  as  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  Israel  (12.7,  20;  19.6)  or  of  the  pious 
(9. 4). 145  It  has  the  same  meaning  in  the  one  place  where  it 
occurs  in  Philo  {Conf.  Ling.  147). 146  Again  in  II  Mac.  7.34, 
where  the  children  of  Israel  are  called  ol  oupavioi  7rouSe<;,  we 
should  presumably  translate  ‘children  of  God’147  rather  than 
‘servants  of  God’.148  The  singular  ncdq  0eou  with  the  meaning 


142Towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  b.c.  almost  the  whole  of  the  O.T. 
already  existed  in  the  LXX  translation.  The  evidence  both  of  the  Prologue  to  Ecclus. 
and  Ep.  Ar.  points  to  this  date.  Therefore  100  b.c.  is  the  starting  point  for  the 
following  treatment  of  ncdc,  0sou. 

143Leisegang,  Index,  619. 

144Schl.  Tbeol.  d.  )udt.,  50. 

145The  meaning  ‘children  of  God*  results  from  the  interchangeability  of  toxics  aou 
(9.4;  12.20)  and  ulol  aou  (9.7;  12.19,  21).  This  is  confirmed  by  what  is  said  below, 
p.  44,  on  2.13.^ 

146xal  yap  el  p.Y)7rco  Ixavol  0sou  7caT8e^  vopi£ea0ai  ycy^va (i.ev,  none  the  less  ‘of  his 
Logos’.  The  context  shows  that  the  meaning  is  ‘children  of  God’. 

147As  also  O.  Michel,  Hebraerbrie] \  on  2.10. 

148Thus  the  v.l.  ol  SouXoi  ccutou;  cf.  7.33. 
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‘child  of  God’  is  only  found  once,  Wisd.  2. 13. 149  Here  the  god¬ 
less  say  of  the  just  7rodSa  xupiou  eauxov  ovo[xa£ei.  In  view  of  the 
linguistic  usage  of  the  LXX  (cf.  p.  3  5)  the  translation  ‘servant  of 
God’  seems  the  obvious  one.150  But  in  the  following  verse  it  is 
further  stated  that  the  righteous  boasts  of  God  as  his  father 
(2.16)  and  in  2.18  he  is  described  as  vibe,  0eou.151  Since,  more¬ 
over,  in  Wisd.  we  find  that  the  plural  phrases  7rai8e<;  0eou  and 
utol  0eou  are  interchangeable,  the  translation  ‘child  of  God’  must 
be  regarded  as  the  right  one.152  Now  in  5.1  ff.  Wisd.  depicts  the 
righteous  in  terms  derived  from  Isa.  52.13  ff.  (cf.  p.  53).  This 
means  that  the  suffering  servant  of  Deut.  Isa.  has  become  in 
Wisd. — by  means  of  the  dual  significance  of  real <; — the  child  of 
God  who  in  spite  of  all  suffering  and  misery  knows  himself  to 
be  safe  with  his  Father  and  rejoices  in  the  fact.  The  rare  appear¬ 
ance  of  tzolic,  0eou  with  the  meaning  ‘child  of  God’  is  only 
partially  explained  by  the  fact  that  Hellenistic  Judaism  prefers 
for  ‘child  of  God’  uto<;  tou  Oeou  (occasionally  texvov  tou  0eou). 
The  real  reason  for  this  rarity  is  that  late  Judaism  less  frequently 
uses  the  image  of  a  child153  than  that  of  a  servant154  to  describe 
the  relation  of  the  individual  or  the  people  to  God. 

(ii)  Hcuq  ©sou =cservant  of  God\  IIai£  0eou  more  frequently 
means  ‘servant  of  God’  in  the  period  subsequent  to  100  b.c., 
which  concerns  us.  This  meaning  is  certainly  present  in  Bar. 
1.20;  2.28;  Deut.  34.5  ’AXX  where  Moses  is  called  izcaq  of  God, 
since  the  description  of  Moses  as  ‘servant  of  God’  is  established 
linguistic  usage  (cf.  n.  183).  The  same  applies  to  the  denotation 
of  the  prophets,  Bar.  2.20,  24;  I  Esd.  8.82  by  the  stereotyped 
formula  (cf.  n.167)  tcov  rcodScov  aou  tcov  7rp097)T6)v.  When  ncdbzc; 
is  used  of  the  three  men  in  the  fiery  furnace  (Aav.  3.95  0;155 

14,Possibly  Bar.  3.36  should  be  added;  see  p.  45. 

150So  K.  Siegfried  in  Kautzsch,  Apokryphen  und  P seudepigraphen ,  I,  1900,  483,  cf. 
Wolff,  41. 

161Cf.  5.5:  ttcoc;  xaTeXoYfccrQ-r)  (the  just)  ev  uloi<;  Oeou;  ask  the  sinners  at  the  last 
judgement. 

162So  also  the  commentaries  by  O.  F.  Fritzsche,  Kur^gefasstes  Handbucb  den 
Apokrypben  des  AT ,  6,  i860;  P.  Heinisch,  Das  Bucb  der  Weisheit,  1912,  51;  F.  Feld- 
mann,  Das  Bucb  der  Weisbeit ,  1926;  J.  Fichtncr,  Weisheit  Salomos  (Handbuch  zura  A.T. 
II),  6,  1938;  further  Dalman,  I,  31,  n.  1;  Bousset,  48,  54;  S-B.,  I,  219;  Dalman 
WJ,  278.  Cf.  the  Syriac  of  Wisd.  2.13, 18;  rH3  =  Son  of  God. 

153Sce  S.-B.,  1, 219  f.,  371  f. 

la4Cf.  Bousset,  54;  Schl.  Tbeol.  d.  Judt.,  50. 

156 Also  Josephus,  Ant.  10.215. 
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3.93  0  SouXoi  [of  God]),  the  meaning  ‘servant  of  God’  is  again 
assured.  As  for  I  Esd.  6.13  (SouXoi  II  ’EciSp.  (Ezra)  5.11),  27,  the 
context  makes  this  meaning  clear.  The  meaning  of  7cai<;  (of 
God)  can  only  be  doubtful  now  in  those  texts  already  men¬ 
tioned  (cf.  n.  177)  where  the  phrase  is  used  collectively; 
since  however  in  Bar.  Trait;  0eou  is  otherwise  always  used  with  the 
meaning  ‘servant  of  God’  (1.20;  2.20,  24,  28),  this  meaning  is  to 
be  accepted  for  Bar.  3.36:  Tax&p  rcaiS'i  auxou,  and  thence 
also  for  Ps.  Sol .  12.6;  17.21;  in  Luke  1.54  a  comparison  with 
1.69  yields  the  same  conclusion.  This  survey  shows  that  in 
passages  where  ncdc;  0eou  has  the  meaning  ‘servant  of  God’  the 
O.T.  usage  of  mm  with  its  various  implications,  persists. 


2.  The  Persistence  of  the  O.T.  Religious  Usage  of  mm  12V 

The  O.T.  mrr  T2S7  lives  on  not  only  in  the  Greek  noiic,  0eou, 
and  the  following  survey,  therefore,  must  not  be  confined  to 
rcau;  0eou  but  must  (especially  in  view  of  the  great  significance 
of  the  expression  mm  lay  for  the  N.T.)  include  the  occurrence 
of  inv  (of  God),  (of  God),156  rntra  (of  God),  (of 
God);157  equal  to  Siaxovoc;  0eou;158  SouXoi  Oeou;  Oepobucov  0£ou;169 
otx£T7)£  Oeou;160U7r7]peTY)c;  0eou;161  UTOSiaxovo<;0£ou.162  Allowing  for 
the  fact  that  the  phrase  ‘my  servant’,  so  frequent  in  the  mouth 
of  God  in  the  O.T.,  now  appears  only  rarely163  because  the  time 
of  the  revelation  ended  with  the  death  of  the  last  writing 
prophet,  we  can  discern  the  essentially  unchanged  persistence 
of  the  O.T.  mm  122 — with,  of  course,  characteristic  variations 
of  emphasis. 

(i)  rioa*;  ©sou  as  self-descriptive  of  the  worshipper.  The  very  old 
humble  self-description  of  the  worshipper  in  the  presence  of 
his  God  as  ^ay  (cf.  p.  14)  continues  to  be  used  without 

156Gen.  18.3  syrpal;  Jer.  30.10  syrpal. 

157For  lyj  cf.  n.  194. 

158Only  in  Josephus,  Ik//.  3.354. 

159Only  in  Philo,  Leisegang,  Index,  3  84. 
lf,0Only  I  Esd.  4.59;  Ecclus.  36.17(22)  (cf.  n.  169). 

I61Only  in  Philo,  Leisegang,  Index,  802. 

163Only  in  Philo,  Leisegang,  Index,  804. 

l83II  Esd.  (IV  Ezra)  7.28  f.;  13.32,  37,  52;  14.9;  Syr.  Bar.  70.9,  cf.  49  f.  Each  of 
these  passages  deals  with  the  designation  of  the  Messiah  as  ‘my  (God’s)  servant*. 
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modification.164  But  it  can  hardly  be  an  accident  that  in  the  Greek 
renderings  (as  distinct  from  the  LXX  where  izcnc,  alternates 
with  SouXog)  for  the  period  after  ioo  b.c.,  examples  of  nciic,  (of 
God)  are  wanting,  and  only  SouXo^  and  Siaxovo^  (of  God)  are 
attested  (cf.  n.  166,  183,  184);  the  worshipper’s  awareness  of  the 
distance  of  God  is  intended  to  be  unequivocally  expressed. 

(ii)  The  plural  ‘ servants  of  God\  Likewise  the  plural  ‘servants  of 
God’,  as  in  the  O.T.  (cf.  p.  16),165  remains  the  current  description 
of  the  Israelites166  and  the  prophets.167  A  new  fact  is  that  in  con¬ 
trast  with  O.T.  usage  where  it  appears  relatively  seldom,  and 
almost  always  in  late  writings,168  the  phrase  ‘servants  of  Yah- 
welT  occurs  with  increasing  frequency169  as  a  description  of  the 

l648ouXoc;  (of  God):  Wisd.  9.5;  Aav.  3.33,  44  0  (also  LXX);  9.17  0  (LXX  ttocu;); 
II Mac.  8.29.  oIxet7]£  (of  God) :  I  Esd.  4.59.  Siaxovw;  (of  God):  Josephus,  Bell.  3.354. 
Examples  preserved  in  Latin,  Ethiopian,  Arabic  and  Armenian  translations  only:  II 
Esd.  (IV  Ezra)  5.45,  56;  6.12;  7.75,  102;  8.6,  24;  10.37;  12.8;  13.14;  those  preserved 
in  the  Syriac  only:  Syr.  Bar.  14.15;  48.11;  54.6.  TpTQS?  (°^  God):  Ecchis.  36.17 
(22)  and  the  16th  Beraka  of  the  XV11I  Blessings  (Palestinian  recension) ;  Shema  benedic¬ 
tion  DEN  1  (W.  Staerk,  Altjiidiscbe  liturgische  Gebete 2  [Kleine  Text  58,  ed.  H. 

Lietzmann],  1930, 6).  qjbD  in  humble  address  to  God,  Gen.  18.3  syrPal  ( Targ .  Onkelos 
and  Jonathan!'.  [=Heb.];  in  the  Samaritan  Targ.  [publ.  A.Briill,  1879]:  pDWfttp). 

lfl5Israelites :  cf.  Lindhagen  82  ff. ;  prophets :  ibid.,  277-80.  Cf.  p.  22  above. 

U6Jub.  23.30;  Syr.  Bar.  14.15.  7raT$£<;  (of  God):  I  Esd.  6.13;  Sib.  V.  68  (on  II 
Mac.  7.34  see  p.  43).  SouXot  (of  God):  II  Mac.  7.34;  8.29;  Philo,  M/gr.  Abr. 
45.  According  to  Josephus,  Ant.  11.101,  the  Jews  in  the  Cyrus  edict  are  designated 
SouXoi  tou  8eou;  and  ibid.  90,  they  call  themselves:  $00X01  too  peylaToo  0soo. 
The  expression  8ooXo<;  0soo  is,  however,  infrequent  in  Josephus  (cf.  Schl.  Theol.  d. 
]udt.}  49  f.).  The  predominance  of  8ooXo<;  both  in  the  self-description  of  the  wor¬ 
shipper  (n.164)  and  in  the  designation  of  the  Israelites  as  the  servants  of  God  is 
significant.  DH2S7  (of  God):  Mekbilta Ex.  22.20; Siphre Nuni.  15.41  §115;  and  further 

in  prayers  (cf.  n.  164).  (of  God):  Targ.  Isa.  48.20.  DTHTO  (of  God): 

Mekbilta  Ex.  22  .20. 

1677ra!$es  (of  God):  I  Esd.  8.82;  Bar.  2.20,  24  (in  all  three  places,  tcov  raiScov  aoo 
[of  God]  tcov  7tpo<p7]Tcov  [as  a  formula;  cf.  Tep.  33.5;  42.15;  51.4]).  SouXoi  (of  God) : 
Aav.  9*6,  10  0  (LXX:  7rat$e<;  0sou),  cf.  Rev.  11.18.  u7r7jp£Tat.  (of  God):  Philo,  Decal. 
»  78.  u7ro8iaxovoi  (of  God):  ibid.  (of  God):  Targ.  Isa.  50.10.  Also  in  the 

recently  discovered  Palestinian  texts  the  prophets  are  repeatedly  called  ‘servants 
of  God’;  see  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  (op.  cit.  in  n.  69)  I,  plate  55,  col.  2,  line  9;  plate  58, 
col.  7,  line  5;  ibid.  II,  2:  ‘Manual  of  Discipline*,  1951,  col.  1,  line  3. 

168Lindhagen,  233-62. 

1697rat$e<;  (of  God):  Josephus,  Ant.  10.215  (of  the  three  men  in  the  fiery  furnace 
as  Aav.  3.93,  95  LXX;  3.95  0).  SouXot  (of  God):  II  Mac.  7.6  (=LXX  Deut.  32.36), 
33;  8.29;  Ps.  Sol.  2.37;  10.4;  Philo,  Det.  Pot.  Ins.  146;  Rer.  Div.  Her.  7;  Josephus, 
Ant.  11.90, 101;  Aav.  3.85  0.  0£pa7rovTe<;  (of  God):  Philo,  Det.  Pot.  Ins.  62.  fcnSl? 
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pious.  The  priests  too  are  described  in  this  way170  after  the  O.T. 
pattern.171  Further,  proselytes172  are  now  at  times  so  named,  as 
are  parents173  and  the  angels.174 

(iii)  The  collective  linguistic  use .  The  new  collective  use  of  the 
singular  nifP  ins;  as  a  description  of  Israel,  first  clearly  to  be 
seen  in  Deut.  Isa.  (cf.  p.  17),175  also  persists  after  100  b.c.  both 
in  Hellenistic  and  Palestinian  Judaism.  But  examples  of  the  use 
of  the  title  ‘servant  of  God’  for  Israel,  if  we  exclude  O.T.  quota¬ 
tions  and  late  translations  of  the  O.T.,176  are  not  numerous.177 

(of  God):  Targ.  Isa.  42.19  (n.  219);  44.26  (n.  221).  The  description  of  the  pious  as 
oix^Tai  (of  God),  Ecclus.  36.17  (22)  X  A,  is  original,  as  the  Heb.  text  CtHSSJ)  shows. 

The  reading  Ixet&v  (suppliants)  instead  of  oixet&v  is  a  scribal  error. 

17O0epa7rovT£<;  (of  God):  Philo,  Spec.  Leg.  I,  242;  in  the  same  place  the  high  priest 
is  called  (ibid.  116)  07roStaxovo<;  (of  God).  XstTOupyol  0eou:  Spec.  Leg.  IV,  191. 

171  Cf.  Lindhagen,  107-20. 

172D*H21?  (of  God):  MekhiltaEx.  22.20.  O'mfffc  (of  God):  ibid.  The  LXX  in 
translating  Isa.  66.14  God)  by  aep6pevot  aux6v  (N  A)  or  cpoPoupevotaux^u 

(B)  is  thinking  no  doubt  of  the  proselytes. 

173u7n)p£Tai  (of  God) :  Philo,  Decal.  1 19. 

1748ouXoi  (of  God):  Ps.  Sol.  18.21.  0Epa7rovT£<;  (of  God):  Philo,  Fug.  67.  u7r7]p£Tat, 
(of  God):  Philo,  Mu/.  Norn.  87;  Som.  1, 143.  u7roStaxovot,  (of  God):  Philo,  Spec.  Leg.  I, 
66;  Migr.  Abr.  115.  DTHIMD  (of  God):  Heb.  Enoch  1.8; 4.1;  6.2  f.;  19.6;  40.1. 

(of  God) :  Mekhilta  Ex.  20.23  Par*  &  RosbHasbana  24b;  Targ.  Isa.  6.2,  etc.  In  Spec.  Leg. 

I,  31  Philo  calls  the  heavenly  bodies  u7ro8iaxovoi  0eou.  In  B.  Chul.  60a  the  sun  is  des¬ 
cribed  as  one  of  the  pWBW  of  God. 

175Isa.  41.8,  9;  44.1,  2,  21  (twice);  45.4;  48.20;  49.3;  to  which  must  be  added  as  the 
tenth  instance  LXX  Isa.  42.1:  TaxcafJ  6  tzclic,  poo  (M.T.  only  ’’THS?),  see  p.  52. 
Further,  outside  Deut.  Isa.,  in  the  Heb.  text  Jeremiah  30.10  (missing  in  the  LXX, 
though  0  offers  7taic;);  46.27  f.  (=LXX  Tep.  26.27:  SouXoc;,  v.  28:  toxic;);  Ps.  136.22 
(=LXX  ^  135.22:  SouXoc;);  on  Ezek.  28.25  and  37*25  c^-  n*  4* 1 * * *-  Also  without  Heb. 
equivalent :  LXX  III  Baa.  8 . 3 4  BA ;  1 6. 2  A ;  1 3 4. 1 2  X  A  (in  al  1  three  places :  SouXoc;) . 

In  all  these  instances  ‘Jacob*  and  ‘Israel*  have  collective  significance.  Since  the 
application  of  this  title  to  the  people  (‘my  servant  Israel*,  ‘Jacob*  [collectively])  is 
not  certainly  attested  in  the  O.T.  before  Deut.  Isa.  in  all  those  passages  the  influence 
of  Deut.  Isa.  is  to  be  assumed.  Cf.  Bentzen,  63,  and  n.  3  5  above. 

178E.g.,  Jer.  30.10  0:  au  8k  p^  cpopou,  toxic;  poo  Taxa>p  (syrPal:  Targ.  V7I}V). 

For  the  translation  and  the  understanding  of  the  collective  servant  texts  of  Deut.  Isa. 
(enumerated  in  n.  175),  in  late  Palestinian  Judaism,  see  p.  54  below.  We  shall  remark 
here  that  Targ.  Isa.  (following  the  Heb.  text)  41.8,  9;  44.1,  2,  21  (twice);  45.4;  49.3 
retains  the  phrase  ‘servant  of  God*  and  understands  it  to  mean  Israel  collectively; 
only  in  48.20  has  the  Targ.  replaced  the  singular  of  the  Heb.  text  by  the  plural. 

177Bar.  3.36:  Tax&P  tco  toxiSI  auvou  xal  ’IapaYjX  tco  Y)Ya7rr]pivcp  U7r*  auTOu 
(cf.  LXX  Isa.  44.2:  toxic;  poo  Taxwp  xal  6  r)Ya7r/)(JL^V0?  ’Iapa^X  6v  ) ; 

Ps.  So/.,  1 2.6 :  ’IapaxjX  7tai$a  aovoo  (of  God) ;  17.21 :  Tapaf^X  TtatSa  aoo  (of  God);  cf. 
Luke  1.54  (reference  to  Isa.  41.8)  and  p.  79  below;  for  rabbinic  examples  cf.  n.  21 3. 
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(iv)  rials  0£ou  as  a  title  of  honour  for  outstanding  instruments 
of  God.  Finally  niiP  *T2S7,  m  accordance  with  general  oriental 
and  pre-exilic  usage,  continues  to  be  used  as  a  title  of  honour  for 
outstanding  instruments178  of  God  (cf.  pp.  18  ff.),  though  apart 
from  scriptural  quotations,179  almost  only  in  old  formulae — 
especially  prayers.  Examples  are  not  numerous.  In  Philo  this 
usage  is  altogether  absent.180  In  Josephus  we  find  only  the 
description  of  Moses  as  SouXos  0eou,181  and  of  the  three  men  in 
the  fiery  furnace  as  izcdSec,  too  Oeoo.182  In  the  whole  of  the 
Mishnah  the  title  ‘servant  of  God’  appears  only  three  times  and 
then  only  in  the  three  confessional  formulae  of  the  high  priest 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement;  in  these  three  texts  the  formula  is : 
pa v  nra  rrnnn  awaa  (Yoma,  3.8  [=T.  Yoma,  2.1];  4.2;  6.2). 
This  title  of  honour  is  firmly  established  only  for  Moses183  and 
secondarily  for  David;184  occasionally  it  is  used  for  Noah,185 

178G.  Sass  quite  rightly  stresses  (‘Zur  Bedcutung  von  8ouXo<;  bei  Paulus’,  ZNW, 
40, 1941,  24-32)  that  the  title  ‘servant  of  God’  in  the  O.T.  and  the  N.T.  conveys  the 
thought  of  divine  election.  The  decisive  point  is  not  the  readiness  to  serve  on  the 
part  of  the  human  being  concerned,  but  the  divine  appointing. 

119Sipbre  Dent.  §27,  on  3.24,  produces  a  long  list  of  these  O.T.  figures  described 
as  ‘servants  of  God*. 

180It  is  significant  for  Philo  that  he  replaces  the  expression  ’Appaap.  tou  7ta pou 
(LXX  Gen.  18.17)  by  ’AfJpaap.  tou  cpiXou  pou  ( Sobr .  56).  Cf.  Katz  (loc.  cit.  in 
n.  1 16). 

181Joscphus,  Ant.,  5.39. 

182Josephus,  Ant.,  10.215. 

1837ra!<;  (of  God):  Bar.  1.20;  2.28  (both  texts  in  one  and  the  same  prayer  of  peni¬ 
tence).  8ouXo<;  (of  God):  Josephus,  Ant.,  5.39  (prayer),  cf.  Rev.  15.3.  0cpa7tcov  (of 
God):  Wisd.  10.16  (poetic  praise  of  the  divine  wisdom),  cf.  I  Cl.  51.3,  5 ;  53.5 ;  Barn. 
14.4.  T3S7  (of  God):  IV  Ezra  14.31  syr  (Ezra’s  last  words  to  the  people),  see  1. 13  above 

(formula  for  the  confession  of  sins).  The  later  Greek  translations  call  Moses  SouXoc; 
(of  God):  Ex.  4.10 ’A;  Josh.  1.15  ’A,  S,  0;  Aav.  9.11  0;  only  Deut.  34.5  ’AXX 
has  izcdq  xupfou. 

184The  description  of  David  as  ‘servant  of  God’  is  to  be  found  solely  in  prayers 
(with  the  exception  of  the  later  O.T.  translations) ;  I  Mac.  4. 30  (tou  SouXou  aou  AauiS ) ; 
IV  Ezra  3.23  and  the  1 5th  Beraka  of  the  XVIII  Blessings  (Babylonian  recension),  v.l. 
(_j_  -paS?)  in;  an  old  Musaf  prayer  which  is  interpolated  on  the  days  of  the  new 
moon  into  the  17th  (16th)  benediction  of  the  XVIII  Blessings  reads:  rPtPD 
-pay  in  p  (W.  Heidenhein,  DDK  nDtf,  1886,  21;  S.  R.  Hirsch,  mVsmTTO 
Israels  Gebeie ,  1921,  146,  274,  624);  and  the  prayer  of  the  passover  haggada 
niVnparn  before  the  fourth  cup  reads  -Jia'J  ’Br-p  an.  Cf.  Luke  1.69; 

Acts  4.25;  Did.  9.2  (in  all  three  places  roxls  [of  God]);  these  early  Christian  usages, 
too,  come  from  prayers.  The  later  Greek  translations  of  the  Bible  always  call  David 
SouXoc;  (of  God):  III  Baa  11.36  ’A,  E;  14.8  ’A;  4  35-1  ’A.  E;Isa.  37.35  ’A,  2,  0. 
186IV  Ezra  3.1 1  Armenian  (prayer). 
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Abraham,188  Isaac,187  Jacob  (cf.  n.  186),  Aaron,188  Elijah,189 
and  the  three  men  in  the  fiery  furnace.190  In  the  mouth  of  non- 
Jews  the  tide  ‘servant  of  God’  is  applied  to  Zerubabbel191  and, 
following  the  O.T.  text,  to  Daniel192  and  the  three  men  in  the 
fiery  furnace.193  In  Heb.  Enoch  Metatron,  the  heavenly  vice¬ 
gerent,  bears  the  title  IS?  (of  God).194 

(v)  ‘ Servant  of  God ’  as  denoting  the  Messiah.  Besides  all  this,  ‘ser¬ 
vant  of  God’  is  met  with  denoting  the  Messiah.  In  the  O.T. 
itself  the  Messiah  is  five  times  called  ‘my  servant’ :  Ezek.  34.23  f.; 
37.24  f.  (all  four  texts :  in  ’«»)  and  Zech.  3.8  (na?  -I??).195  Subse¬ 
quently,  in II  Esd.  (IV  Ezra)  7.28;  13.32,  37, 52;  14.9  (throughout 
‘my  servant’);  7.28  v.l.,  29;  Syr.  Bar.  70.9  (‘my  servant,  the 
Messiah’);198  Targ.  Isa.  42.1;  43.10;  52.13;  Targ.  Zech.  3.8;  (in  all 

186II  Mac.  i.2  ’Appaap.  xal  Taaax  xal  Taxwp  tcov  SouXcov  auvou  (of  God)  tcov 
7uaTcov  (blessing);  Syr.  Bar.  4.4 (divine discourse). 

187Cf.  n.  186;  Aav.  3.35  0  (=LXX):  Sta  Taaax  t6v  SouXov  aou  (prayer). 

186 Heb.  Enoch  2.3;  rTOB  (of  God). 

189The  third  benediction  after  the  reading  of  the  prophets  in  the  worship  service: 
‘make  us  to  rejoice,  Yahweh,  our  God*  *^"1337  irpVfcO  (Hirsch,  op.  cit.  in 

n.  184,342). 

100Josephus,  Ant.,  10.215;  tou<;  7raTSa^  tou  0£ou.  Seen.  169. 

19lI  *Ea8p.  6.27:  t6v  rcaTSa  xupiou  ZopoPapcX;  cf.  n.  195. 

192Aav.  6.20  0:  6  8ouXo<;  tou  0cou  tou  £covto<;  (vocative). 

103 Aav.  3.95  0  (7raI8£<;  of  God);  3.93  0  (SouXot  of  God). 

194i.4;  10.3;  48  C  1.  D  1.  (17th  of  the  70  names).  D  9.  Also  in  later  times  the 
Metatron  keeps  the  title  ffliT*  (cf.  Odcberg  II,  28).  If  he  is  called  Heb.  Enoch 

2.2;  3.2;  4.1  f.,  this  word  as  elsewhere  (examples  in  Odebcrg  II,  173)  is  the  equivalent 
of  “DS7  in  the  meaning  ‘servant*.  Cf.  also  n.  256. 

195Cf.  further  Hag.  2.23  where  Zerubbabel  is  called  *,'=TI1S7  (LXX:  t6v  8ouX6v  jxou) 

and  receives  the  promise  that  he  shall  be  ‘as  a  signet*. 

198In  the  passages  alluded  to  in  IV  Ezra  the  description  of  the  Messiah  fluctuates 
in  the  different  versions.  The  rival  terms  are  ‘my  son*  (throughout  Eat.  and  Syr.; 
Eth.  13.52;  14.9;  Sabi  die  translation  13.32), ‘my  child’  {Arab.,  edition  by  G.  H.  A. 
Ewald,  1863,  7.28),  ‘my  young  man’  (ibid.  13.32,  37,  52;  14.9;  Arab.,  edition  by  J. 
Gildemeister,  1877,  13.37;  Eth.  13.37)  and  ‘my  servant’  (Arab.,c d.  J.  Gildemeister, 
13.32,  52;  14.9;  Eth.  7.29).  All  these  translations  go  back  to  the  Tiatq  of  the  Greek 
source,  which  lies  behind  the  surviving  translations  of  IV  Esd.  Cf.  B.  Violet,  Die 
Apokalypsen  ties  Esra  und  des  Baruch  in  deutseber  Gestalt  ( GCS  32,  1924,  74  f.):  ‘No 
Christian  would  ever  have  changed  ul6?  to  raxi;  but  the  opposite  might  easily  have 
happened.’  This  conclusive  proof  has  met  with  general  consent.  Cf.  Harnack,  Die 
Bezeicbnung  Jesu  als  ‘ Knecht  Gottes\  21 2  f. ;  A.  v.  Gall,  ((BaacXda  tou  0£ou  »,  1926,  417 ; 
Grcssmann,  Messias,  383  f.;  J.  Jcremias,  ‘Erloser  und  Erlosung’,  no  f.;  and  «  ’A(xv6<; 
tou  0£ou»,  120  n.  29;  Buber,  77;  Torrey,  ‘The  Messiah’,  260.  J.  Drummond  had 
already  correctly  judged  the  state  of  affairs  in  The  Jewish  Messiah ,  1877,  285-9;  and 
Bousset  had  independently  recognized  the  truth  (53)  on  the  basis  of  IV  Ezra  given 
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four  texts  WTOD  vns?);  Targ.  Ezek.  34.23  f.;  37.24  f.  (in  all  four 
texts  TH  VT2SJ).  This  exhausts  the  examples.  Quite  striking  is  the 
complete  absence  of  the  denotation  of  the  Messiah  as  ‘servant  of 
God’  in  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  rabbinic  literature,  apart  from 
quotations.  With  regard  to  the  reason  for  this  silence  cf.  p.  7  5  below. 
Thus  in  the  whole  of  the  O.T.  and  late  Jewish  literature  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Messiah  as  God’s  servant  occurs  without  exception  only 
in  the  form  ‘my  servant’  and  only  in  the  mouth  of  God.  We  have 
here  a  biblical  phrase  which  survived  up  to  the  end  of  the  first 
century  a.d.,  then  disappeared  and  survived  only  in  quotation. 
‘Servant  of  God’  as  a  real  title  for  the  Messiah  never  existed  in 
Judaism,  as  is  shown  by  its  restriction  to  divine  discourse. 

3..  Interpretations  of  Deutero-Isaiah  ‘Servant  of  God’ 
Passages 

With  reference  to  the  N.T.  it  is  of  special  importance  to 
note  how  late  Judaism  interpreted  the  cebed  passages  of  Deut. 
Isa.  If  we  except  three  places  where  historical  figures  are  named 
by  God  (Isa.  20.3:  Isaiah;  22.20:  Eliakim;  37.35 :  David),  in 
the  whole  book  the  singular  ‘servant  of  God’  occurs  only  in 
chapters  41-53,  the  number  of  occurrences  being  nineteen:  41.8, 
9;  42.1,  19  (twice);  43.10;  44.1,  2,  21  (twice),  26  (but  cf.  n.221); 
45.4;  48.20;  49.3,  5,  6;  50.10;  52.13;  53.11.  For  the  investigation 
of  the  interpretation  of  these  passages  in  late  Judaism  it  is  essential 
that  various  all  too  common  sources  of  error  should  be  avoided. 
First  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  like  the  distinction  between 
Proto-,  Deutero-  and  Trito-Isaiah,  so  also  the  modern  delimitation 
of  the  servant  songs  is  completely  unknown  to  that  period.  Hence 
the  study  must  not  be  limited  to  the  latter  or  to  Isa.  53.  Then  it 
must  be  realized  that  the  atomistic  character  of  exegesis  at  that 
time  does  not  permit  us  to  presuppose  a  uniform  interpretation  of 
the  cebed ;  Targ.  Isa.,  for  example,  explains  certain  servant  passages 
as  applying  to  the  people,  others  as  referring  to  the  prophets  and 
yet  others  as  speaking  of  the  Messiah  (pp.  66ff.  and  n.  291).  The 
conception  of  the  cebed  as  it  is  formulated  in  modern  research  ‘does 


by  B.  Violet,  Die  Esra-Apokalypse  I (IV  Ezra )  (GCS 18, 1910).  Syr.  Bar.  70.9  calls  the 
Messiah  the  Greek  text  lying  behind  the  Syriac  also  probably  reads  7tat^;  this 

may  be  assumed  because  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  IV  Ezra  which  has  7rat<;. 
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not  exist  at  all  in  Jewish  interpretation’.197  Interpretations  of 
single  passages  must  therefore  not  be  generalized.  Further, 
careful  distinction  must  be  made  between  mere  allusions  and 
applications  of  isolated  words  in  other  connexions,  whatever  they 
may  be,  on  the  one  hand,  and  deliberate  exegesis  on  the  other.198 
The  latter  alone  has  real  weight.  Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Diaspora,  partly  as  a  result  of  divergent  readings  in  the 
LXX,  developed  its  own  special  traditions  of  exegesis ;  Hellenistic 
and  Palestinian  statements  must  not  be  placed  on  the  same  level. 

(i)  Hellenistic  Judaism,  (a)  While  the  LXX  predominantly 
renders  Deutero-Isaiah’s  rnrr  “73S7  by  7rai<;,199  though  SouXo does 
appear  three  times,200  subsequendy,  however,  8ouXo<;  completely 
disappears  in  references  to  the  servant  of  God  based  on  Deut.  Isa. 
The  servant  is  consistently  called  izcdq  in  Jewish  Hellenistic 
literature  subsequent  to  the  composition  of  the  LXX.201  That 
remains  so  until  a.d.ioo.  As  a  result  of  its  ambiguity  the  phrase 
noLiq  0soG  could  be  understood  either  as  ‘servant  of  God’  (thus 
the  LXX)  or  as  ‘child  of  God’  (thus  Wisd.,  cf.  p.  43  above).  The 
further  the  distance  from  the  original  Hebrew  text  the  more  the 
second  conception  (‘child  of  God’)  prevailed  in  the  Jewish 
Hellenistic  understanding  of  Isa.  40  ff. 

Only  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  does  the 
picture  change,  and  that  radically.  Aquila202  (cf.  n.  263)  always 
197Cf.  Fischel,  54. 

198Rightly  stressed  by  Moore,  I,  229,  541;  III,  166  n.  255  (on  1, 551);  cf.  further 
Schlatter  BFT  16.6,  1912,  50;  K.G.  Kuhn,  Siphre  Nurn .,  ‘Rabbinische  Texte*,  2nd 
series,  Tannaitische  Midrashim,  1933  ff.,  527;  also  Sjoberg,  119.  Fischel,  59  n.  24, 
sought  to  establish  rules  for  the  distinction  between  mere  allusion  and  deli¬ 
berate  exegesis. 

1994i.8,  9;  42.1,  23  N;  43.10;  44,  L  2,  21  (twice),  26545.4;  49.6;  50.10;  52.13;  also 
plural  ol  p.oo  for  Heb.  ’’’IDS?  42.19a. 

20048.2o;  49.3,  5;  also  plural  ol  800X01  too  Oeoo  for  Heb.  STliT*  “T??,  42.19b;  and 
SooXcoovtoc  for  Heb.  53.11. 

201 J.  Jeremias,  «  ’Ap.v&<;  too  0eoo,  >>,118-21. 

ao2Justin,  Dial,  constantly  alludes  to  a  new  Greek  translation  of  the  O.T.  deviating 
from  the  LXX  and  regarded  as  authoritative  by  his  opponents  (120.4;  124.2  f.;  131.1 
and  137.3)  and  a^so  to  t^ie  esteem  in  which  the  LXX  was  held  by  them  (43.8 ; 

67.1;  68.7;  71. 1-73. 5;  84.3  f.).  A.  Rahlfs  has  attempted  to  show  that  this  new 
translation  is  that  of  Aquila  (‘  Uber  Theodotion-Lesarten  im  N.T.  und  Aquila-Lesarten 
bei  Justin’,  ZN\Vy  20,  1921,  194-9)  for  Micah  4.1  (quoted  Justin,  Dial.  109.2). 
Origen,  Ep.  ad  Julium  Africanum  (Migne,  PG  11,  52  B)  says  of  Aquila: 
9tXoTt{x6T£pov  7remaTeu[x£voc;  7tapa  ’IooSatou;  ^ppLYjvEox^vat  ttjv  yPa(F)v'  § 
ptaXicrra  elcoGaat  ol  dyvooovT zq  t?)v  'Eppalov  SidXsxTOv  rcavTcov 

paXXov  emTeTeoYpivcp  (because  he  had  succeeded  best  of  all). 
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calls  Deutero-Isaiah’s  servant  SouXoc;.203  The  question  as  to  what 
determined  his  choice  of  word  is  answered  by  the  observation 
that  he  also  renders  “T2?  by  8ouXo<;  outside  Isa.  40  ff.  Thus  he  is 
merely  following  his  strictly  practised  translation  technique  of 
rendering  Heb.  roots  everywhere  by  the  same  Greek  roots.204 
Hence  for  his  translation  of  by  8ouXo<;  in  Isa.  40  ff.  we  may 
ascribe  to  him  no  other  motive  than  the  desire  for  accurate 
translation.205  His  example  was  followed  by  his  successors. 
Theodotion  also  renders  "tt?  by  8ouXo<;.  Accordingly  he  calls 
the  servant  of  God  SouXoc;  in  all  the  extant  servant  passages  in 
Isa.  40  ff.  (41.8,  9;  42.1 ;  49.6);  only  in  42.1  0  a  v.l.  reads  ncdc; 
(=LXX).206  The  translation  of  the  Jewish  Christian  Sym- 
machus,  following  the  model  of  Aquila,  renders  ‘’TStf  as  SouXo^.207 

( b )  The  exegesis  of  Deutero-Isaiah’s  servant  of  God  in 
Hellenistic  Judaism  was  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  LXX  had 
extended  the  collective  interpretation  which  the  Heb.  text  gave 
in  nine  places  (cf.  n.  175)  to  other  passages  (cf.  p.  41  above). 
Thus  in  Isa.  42.19  the  LXX  rendered  the  singular  of  the  Heb. 
text  twice  as  a  plural  ('11V=LXX  01  7rouSe<;  (jlou;  mm  "IDS? 
=LXX  oi  SouXol  too  0eou).208  Especially  far-reaching  in  conse¬ 
quence  was  the  fact  that  the  LXX  understood  the  phrase  cmy 
servant’  as  collective  also  in  Isa.  42.1,  and  expressed  this  sense 
by  the  addition  of  the  word  Taxcof}:  Taxcaji  6  7uoci<;  [xou  (Heb. 


233Preservcd  in  Isa.  41.8, 9;  42.1 ;  49.6;  52.13. 

204Aquila  practises  this  principle  with  such  astonishing  consistency  that  one  is  led 
simply  to  suppose  that  before  beginning  his  translation  he  prepared  for  himself  a 
Heb.-Greek  Lexicon.  Cf.  Septuaginta ,  ed.  A.  Rahlfs,  1935, 1,  x. 

205The  supposition  expressed  by  Euler  (88)  with  reservations,  by  Zolli  (229  f.),  and 
by  J.  Jeremias,  ‘Zum  Problem  der  Deutung  von  Js.  53  im  palastinischen  Spat- 
judentum’  in  Anx  sources  de  la  tradition  ebritienne  (Melanges  offerts  a  M.  Goguel), 
1950,  115  f.,  that  Aquila’s  disinclination  to  render  TD?  by  izcxXq  is  connected  with 
anti-Christian  tendencies,  cannot  therefore  be  maintained ;  Hegermann,  29  f. 

208Thus  Q  and  the  syro-hexaplarist  translation.  Theodoret  of  Cyrus  maintained, 
however,  that  Theodotion  translated  Isa.  42.1  “TDS7  by  Soukoq.  It  speaks  for  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  reading  SouXo?  that  Theodotion  always  appears  to  render  ID $7  by 

8ovJXo<;  and  that  7tat<;  (cf.  Hatch  and  Rcdpath  ad  loc.)  simply  does  not  occur  in  the 
fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  him  (except  the  v.l.  on  Isa.  42.1). 

^’Preserved  in  Isa.  41.8,  9;  42.1, 19  (twice);  49.6;  52.13. 

208Cf.  further  Isa.  44.26  where  LXX  (A)  translates  nDSJ  (of  God)  plurally  by 
toxIScov  auTou  and  Isa.  48.20  where  LXX  (A)  renders  DplP  ITDS?  by  x6v  Xa6v  auxou 
Taxd>(3. 
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only  riP¥).  Thus  there  arose  a  bifurcation  in  the  understanding 
of  Isa.  42.1  if.;  following  the  LXX,  Hellenistic  Judaism  refers 
the  text  to  the  people  of  Israel,209  and  Palestinian  Judaism 
understands  it  throughout  as  messianic  (see  pp.  59,  61  and  n. 
262;  pp.  67,  71  and  n.  306). 

A  further  similar  bifurcation  is  to  be  noted  with  regard  to 
Isa.  53.  Hellenistic  Judaism,  so  far  as  we  know,  interprets  the 
suffering  servant  in  a  collective  sense,  as  distinct  from  its 
messianic  interpretation  in  Palestinian  Judaism.  This  collective 
interpretation  we  find  first  in  Wisd.,  which  describes  the  just 
man,  called  izcac,  xupiou  ‘child  of  God’  (2.13,  cf.  p.  44),  and  his 
fate  in  close  connexion  with  Isa.  52.13  ff.  This  applies  above  all 
to  the  final  judgement  scene  where  (Wisd.  4.20  ff.)  the  sinners 
confess,  trembling,  that  they  have  scorned  and  misesteemed  the 
just  and  have  departed  from  the  way  of  truth.  Here,  in  trait  after 
trait,  there  is  allusion  to  Isa.  52.13  ff.;cf.  Wisd.  4.18,  withlsa.  53.3 ; 
Wisd.  4.20;  5.3,  with  Isa.  52.15;  Wisd.  5.3  f.,  with  Isa.  53.2-4; 
Wisd.  5.5  (xXvjpoc;),  with  Isa.  53.12  (xX^povop^cet.) ;  Wisd.  5.6  f., 
with  Isa.  53.6;  Wisd.  5.15  fi,  with  Isa.  53.10-12;  further,  Wisd. 
2.13,  withlsa.  52.13;  53.11;  Wisd.  2.19  f.,  with  Isa.  5 3.7  f.210 The 
Tzcac,  0eou  of  Isa.  52.13  ff.  is  thus  for  Wisdom  the  type  of  the  just 
man.  Obviously  then  for  this  writer  the  collective  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Isa.  5  3  was  current.211  We  find  a  further  example  in 
Origen,  Contr.  Cels .  1.55:  he  says  that  Jews  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact  interpreted  Isa.  5  3  collectively  ‘of  the  people  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  person  who  had  been  scattered  and  tormented/ 
Whereas  for  Palestinian  Judaism  of  the  first  millennium  a.d.  the 
collective  application  of  the  servant  of  Isa.  53  to  Israel  is 
completely  unknown  (it  appears  first  in  Rashi,  died  1105),212 
for  Hellenistic  Judaism  it  was  usual,  as  Wisdom  shows. 
We  must  therefore  assume  that  the  informants  of  Origen  were 
Hellenistic  Jews. 

To  sum  up,  Hellenistic  Judaism  is  inclined  to  understand  the 
7ra^0£o\3  of  Deutero-Isaiah  as  ‘child  of  God’  and  prefers 
the  collective  interpretation. 

209Justin,  Dial.  123.8  f.;  cf.  Dalman,  I.  32  and  Fischcl,  59. 

210Cf.  Dalman,  I,  32,  n.  1. 

211W.  Staerk,  ‘Zur  Exegese  von  Jesaias  33  im  Diasporajudentum’,  ZN W,  33, 
1936,  308. 

212Dalman,  1, 34  f. ;  S.-B.  1, 48 1 . 
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(ii)  Palestinian  Judaism .  In  Palestinian  Judaism  of  the  first 
millennium  three  distinct  interpretations  of  the  Deutero-Isaiah 
servant  are  found.  It  is  important  to  note  that — with  some 
exceptions — these  three  interpretations  do  not  overlap  but  each 
of  them  is  limited  to  certain  of  the  nineteen  passages  (cf.  p.  50) 
referring  to  the  servant. 

(a)  The  collective  interpretation  (Isa.  41.8  f.;  42.19  [twice];  44.1, 
2,  21  [twice];  45.4;  48.20;  49.3,  5  f.  [?];  50.10).  In  theHeb.  text 
the  collective  application  of  Deutero-Isaiah’ s  servant  of  God  to 
the  people  of  Israel  was  present  in  nine  of  the  nineteen  passages 
(Isa.  41.8  f.;  44.1,  2,  21  [twice]  ^5.4;  48. 20  549. 3).  Thus  was  estab¬ 
lished213  for  the  following  centuries  the  application  to  Israel  of 
these  nine  passages,  as  Targ.  Isa.  shows  (see  n.  176).  Under  the 
influence  of  Isa.  49.3  (‘My  servant  art  thou,  Israel’)  the  Targ . 
appears,  moreover,  to  see  an  allusion  to  Israel  in  the  following 
verses  (5,  6)214.  Other  servant  passages  were  not  in  the  older 
rabbinic  tradition,  as  distinct  from  the  Hellenistic  (cf.  pp.  5  2  f.), 
applied  to  Israel.216  In  particular,  Isa.  5  3  in  Palestinian,  rabbinic 
Judaism  of  the  first  millennium  a.d.  was  nowhere  referred  to 
Israel  (cf.  p.  53);  rather  in  rabbinic  literature  the  collective 
application  to  Israel  was  strictly  confined  to  those  passages  and 
their  context  where  the  Heb.  text  demanded  it.216 

As  far  as  the  application  of  individual  servant  passages  to  the 


ai3Applications  of  this  text  to  Israel  are  to  be  found  outside  Targ.  in  the  following 
places:  Isa.  41 .8f. :  Luke  1.54;  Geti.R.  44.3  on  1 5.1;  Isa.  44.2;  Bar.  3.36  (cf.  n.  177); 
Midr.  Ps.  hi  §1;  Isa.  49.3:  Siphre  Dent.  §355  on  33.26,  par.  Mekbilta  Ex.  15.2; 
Lev.R.  2  on  1.2;  Ex.R.  21  on  14.15  (for  further  comments  on  Isa.  49.3  see  Dalman, 
1, 97,  n.  1). 

*uTarg.  Isa.  49.5  f.  is  usually  thus  understood;  cf.  Dalman,  I,  97,  n.  1;  Humbert, 
25, n.  5 ;  S.-B.,  II,  33o;Seidelin,  202.  But  it  cannot  be  stated  quite  confidently,  in  view 
of  the  alteration  of  the  number  of  whom  the  Targ.  was  thinking  in  referring  to  the 
‘serving  servant*  (Targ.  Isa.  49.5  singular )  and  the  ‘servants  of  God’  (Targ.  Isa.  49.6 
plural).  Fischel,  60,  74,  rightly  sets  a  question  mark  against  the  applications  of  Targ. 
Isa.  49.5  f.  to  Israel.  (On  the  sentence  construction  and  translation  of  Targ.  Isa. 
49.5  f.  cf.  the  notes  of  Humbert,  25,  n.  5,  which  are  worth  consideration.)  For  the 
interpretation  of  Isa.  49.6  in  rabbinic  literature  cf.  n.  305. 

216 According  to  Fischel,  76,  Isa.  42.19  was  referred  to  Israel  in  rabbinic  literature, 
but  he  gives  no  example.  Presumably  he  is  thinking  of  Targ.  Isa.  42.19  where,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  question  of  penitent  sinners  (cf.  n.  219). 

216The  correct  observation  of  Fischel,  65  f.,  that  ‘in  the  tannaitic  and  amoraic 
periods,  apart  from  the  reports  of  Justin  and  Origen,  applications  to  Israel  in  42.1  ff., 
50.4  ff.  and  ch.  53  are  lacking*,  must  be  extended  to  include  the  points  (1)  that  it 
should  be  made  to  cover  all  the  servant  passages  of  Deut.  Isa.  except  those  men¬ 
tioned  above;  and  (2)  that  for  Palestinian  rabbinic  Judaism  the  reservation  made  with 
regard  to  Justin  (cf.  n.  209)  and  Origen  (cf.  p.  53),  is  to  be  expunged. 
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just,  the  prophets  and  the  scribes,  is  concerned,  the  following 
points  are  to  be  noted:  it  is  merely  a  question  of  allusions  when  in 
Ecclus.  1 1. 1 3217  a  free  quotation  from  Isa.  5  2.1 5  is  applied  to  the 
suffering  saints  (cf.  TIVNT ,  III,  30  n.17)  and  in  Dan.  12. 3218  a 
phrase  from  Isa.  53.11  is  applied,  in  the  plural,  to  the  teachers 
of  Israel.  But  we  have  exegesis  when  in  Targ .  Isa.  42.19  (twice) 
the  servant  is  connected  with  penitent  sinners,219  and  in  50.10 
with  the  prophets.220, 221  In  B.  Ber.  5a  (Rab  Huna ,  died  297)  and 
Seder  Eliahu  R.  7222  Isa.  53.10  is  applied  to  penitent  sufferers; 
B.  Yotna  86a,  applies  Isa.  49.3  (Abbaye,  died  338/9)  and  Seder 
Eliahu  R.  14  and  25  s23  applies  Isa.  53.11  to  upright  teachers 
of  the  torah;  but  in  these  last-named  five  cases  words  are 
isolated  from  their  context,  so  that  inferences  with  regard 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  latter  are  precluded.224  Only  in 
isolated  instances  has  Palestinian  Judaism  applied  Deut.  Isa. 
servant  passages  to  the  just,  the  prophets  and  the  scribes.225 

(b)  Application  to  the  prophet  Isaiah  (Isa.  49.5 ;  50.10).  It  must 
have  seemed  obvious  to  interpret  some  of  the  servant  passages 
as  self-expressions  of  the  prophet;  this  is  true  especially  of  the 
description  of  suffering  given  in  the  first  person  in  Isa.  50.4  ff., 
which  reaches  its  climax  in  the  summons  to  hear  the  voice  of 

(‘and  many  will  be  astonished  at  him*)  is  the  earliest  existing 

reference  to  Isa.  52.13  ff. 

218arnn  (‘which  have  brought  many  to  righteousness’). 

219Targ.  Isa.  42.19:  ‘will  not  the  wicked  when  they  return  be  called  “my  servant” 
(Heb.  *,'TTDy,  Targ.  Codd.  also;  only  Codex  Orientalis,  1474  [British  Museum],  has  the 
plural  *,'rnS7)?  If  they  return  they  will  be  called  the  “servants  of  God”  ’  (Heb.  "IDS? 
HirP;  Targ.  has  the  plural  Him  KHM). 

^Heb.  nS?;  is  rendered  by  the  Targ.  with  '•miM. 

221On  the  other  hand  it  is  questionable  whether  Targ.  Isa.  44.26  belongs  here.  In 
this  text  the  Heb.  1*7217  is  indeed  rendered  by  iTp'HX  ‘‘iTHM.  But  the  parallelism's 

membrorum  makes  it  probable  that  the  form  17217  was  intended  as  a  plural  17217 

in  the  original  text  (thus  BHK2>Z  ad  loc.)  and  since  the  LXX  (TraCScov  auTOu)  has  so 
understood  the  Heb.  text,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  Targ.  likewise  has  not  so  read 
the  original  text.  In  that  case  Targ.  Isa.  44.26  would  not  be  an  example  of  the  collec¬ 
tive  interpretation  of  the  servant,  but  of  the  use  of  the  plural  to  denote  the  pious. 
Cf.  n.  169. 

222S.-B.,  I,  484.  At  the  earliest,  second  half  of  the  fifth  century;  according  to 
Strack,  Einl.  220 :  second  half  of  the  tenth  century. 

223S.-B.,1, 484 

224Cf.  the  warning  of  Moore,  III,  166,  n.  225. 

225For  mediaeval  authors  who  represent  this  view,  cf.  Fischel,  61,  74-76. 
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the  servant  (v.  io).  In  point  of  fact  the  commentary  of  Jerome 
on  Isaiah  attests  specifically,  and  with  reference  to  v.  io,  that 
the  Jews  explained  this  section  as  bearing  on  the  prophet 
Isaiah  himself.226  Isa.  49. 5, 227  which  also  has  the  T  form,  is 
at  times  referred  to  Isaiah.228  The  extension  of  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  Isa.  5  3.7  f.  in  the  question  of  the  treasurer  (Acts  8.34)  has 
on  the  other  hand  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  time.229 

The  recurring  applications  of  individual  servant  passages  to 
particular  persons  are  without  significance.  For  the  linking  of 
Isa.  41.8  with  the  patriarch  Jacob  ( Siphre  Dent.  §27  on  3.24),  of 
Isa.  43.10,  with  David  (. Midr .  Ps.  51  §3  on  51.6),  of  Isa. 
44.26  with  the  angel  with  whom  Jacob  wrestled  ( Gen.R .  78.3 
on  32.27  f.  by  R.  Levi  circa  300),  of  Isa.  49.8  f.  with  Noah  and  his 
family280  who  left  the  ark  with  him,  and  of  Isa.  50.10  with 
Abraham  {Gen.  R.  60  on  24.12);231  as  also  the  relating  of  Isa. 
53.12  with  Moses’  eschatological  reward  {Siphre  Dent.  §355  on 
33.21),  with  the  jealous  action  of  Phinehas  {Siphre  Num.  §131  on 
25.13)  and  with  R.  Akiba232  or  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue 
(J.  Sheq.  5.1  [48  c  48])233 — all  these  are  without  exception  refer¬ 
ences  to  single  verses  in  isolation  which  give  no  clue  as  to  how 
the  rabbis  concerned  interpreted  the  respective  contexts  as  a 
whole.234  As  regards  the  relating  of  Isa.  53.12  to  Moses’  act  of 

226In  Migne,  PL  24,  496.  In  Lev.R.  10.2  on  8.1,  par.  Pesiqta  125b  (ed.  S.  Buber, 
1868),  R.  Jehuda  Bar  Simon  ( circa  330)  explains  Isa.  50.6  with  reference  to  Isaiah. 
When  Targ.  Isa.  50.10  translates  Heb.  VT3S7  by  ‘his  (God’s)  servants  the  prophets’ 

(n.  220)  here  too  a  reference  to  Isaiah  is  implied.  Isa.  50.4-10  was  at  no  time  inter¬ 
preted  messianically  in  Judaism,  cf.  Seidelin  206,  n.  28,  and  especially  Fischel,  63, 
74  f. ;  above  lines  14  f. 

227 Siphre  Deut.  §27  on  3.24. 

^Correspondingly  Isa.  49.1  is  referred  to  Isaiah:  Midr.  Ps.  9  §59  on  9.6,  43a; 
Pesiqta  R.  129a. 

22BIn  particular  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  about  the  martyrdom  of  Isaiah 
no  allusion  to  the  ‘ ebed ,  and  this  is  pointed  out  by  Fischel,  63. 

™Aggadat  Berescbit  7  (ed.  A.  JelUnek,  Bet-ha-Midrascb  I V  [i  8 5 7]  12). 

231S.-B.,II,  608. 

232The  author  is  R.  Jona  {circa  350). 

233The  last  three  texts  in  S.-B.,  1, 483  f. 

23 ‘Schlatter,  Moore,  Kuhn,  cf.  n.  198.  K.  G.  Kuhn  rightly  remarks  in  Sipbre 
Num.  (1933  ff.),  527,  with  reference  to  the  relation  of  Isa.  53.12  to  the  jealous  deed 
of  Phinehas  {Siphre  Num.  §13 1  on  25.13) :  ‘thus  this  explanation  docs  not  suggest  that 
the  prophecy  of  Isa.  53.12  relates  to  Phinehas’.  But  Fischel,  63,  n.  51  referring  to 
Ecclus.  48.10  (cf.  p.  57)  and  Mark  9.13  sees  in  the  relation  of  Isa.  53.12  to  Phinehas 
more  than  an  incidental  homiletic  allusion ;  but  the  equation  of  Phinehas  and  Elijah, 
which  Fischel  assumes  for  Siphre  Num.  §131,  belongs  only  to  the  post-N.T.  period 
{TU^NT,  II,  935,  21  f.),  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  already  present  in  Siphre  Num. 
§131.  Also  K.  G.  Kuhn  doubts  it,  as  he  has  informed  the  author;  otherwise  S.-B. ,  IV,  463 . 
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intercession  ( B .  So  tab  14a)235  it  has  its  source  in  R.  Simlai  ( circa 
250)  who  plays  a  part  in  Palestine  tradition  chiefly  on  account  of 
his  controversy  with  the  Christians.236  In  applying  Isa.  53.12 
to  Moses  his  object  no  doubt  is  to  prevent  Christian  apologists 
from  applying  it  to  Jesus.237  That  is  all  the  more  likely  as 
the  same  tendency  with  regard  to  Isa.  53.12  was  already  pre¬ 
sumably  at  work  in  Theodotion  in  the  second  century  a.d. 
(cf.  pp.  6j£). 

( c )  Messianic  exegesis  (Isa.  42.1;  43.10;  49.6;  52.13;  53.11.)  Mes¬ 
sianic  interpretations  of  certain  Deut.  Isa.  servant  passages  can 
most  probably  be  traced  back  to  pre-Christian  times  (cf.  p.  41). 
(a)  In  Ecclus  48.10  one  of  the  three  tasks  of  the  returning 
Elijah  (cf.  TWNT,  II,  93  3 , 1 2  ff.)  is  described  as  VlTl®'  'M®  ptf?; 
the  expression  comes  from  Isa.  49.6  where  the  cebed  receives  the 
mission  of  D^nV.  The  restoration  of  the  twelve 

tribes  is  a  messianic  task  and  its  assignment  to  Elijah  must  have 
marked  the  latter  as  the  coming  saviour.238  But  since  only  a 
broad  allusion  to  Isa.  49.6  is  in  question,  conclusions  about  a 
messianic  interpretation  of  Isa.  49.6  from  Ecclus  48.10  alone  are 
not  quite  secure239  (but  cf.  n.  305).  In  any  case  it  is  significant 
that  Ecclus.  explained  the  servant  in  Isa.  49.6  in  an  individual 
sense. 

((3)  In  the  Testament  of  Benjamin  (second  or  first  century  b.c.) 
the  patriarch  at  the  beginning  puts  forward  his  brother  Joseph 
as  a  model  because  he  made  intercession  for  his  brothers  with 
his  father  Jacob.  In  this  connexion  it  is  said  in  Test.  B.  3.8 
(Armenian):  Tn  thee  (Joseph)  will  the  heavenly  prophecy  be 
fulfilled  which  says  that  the  innocent  one  will  be  defiled  for  the 
sake  of  the  guilty  and  the  sinless  one  will  die  for  the  impious.’240 
The  heavenly  prophecy  must  mean  Isa.  5  3 .241  The  possibility  that 

235S.-B.,  1,483. 

236Bacher,  Die  Agada  der  Palastinensiscben  Amoraer,  1, 1892,  5551. 

237Moore,  III,  166,  n.  254. 

238Cf.  TU^NTj  II,  933, 16  ff.  and  n.  17,  also  Dalman,  I,  28;  S.-B.,  IV,  780. 
239Similarly,  most  recently.  North,  7.  More  confident  is  the  judgement  of  Dalman, 
I  28. 

’  24or#  h.  Charles.  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  translated,  1908,  202.  The 
text  is  found  in  all  the  manuscripts;  but  only  the  above-quoted  Armenian  translation 
is  free  from  the  Christian  interpolations  of  the  others. 

241In  particular  as  regards  the  ‘tarnishing’  of  the  just  for  the  unjust,  cf.  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  VbflD  Isa.  53.5  by  pep7)X<opivo<;  in  Aquila  and  by  VnPPN  in  Targ.  There 

was  thus  an  old  tradition  which  understood  bbhft  not  as  ‘pierced’  but  as  ‘desecrated’. 
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Test .  J3.  3.8  (Armenian)  is  a  Christian  interpolation  does  not  come 
into  the  question,  for  nowhere  is  there  ascribed  to  Jesus  descent 
from  the  tribe  Joseph-Ephraim,  but  always  Davidic  descent  (cf. 
vibe;  Aau£S)from  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Heb.  7. 14). 242  Since  further 
the  idea  of  a  vicarious  atoning  death  of  the  patriarch  Joseph 
himself  is  nowhere  else  attested,  the  phrase  £in  thee  will  the 
heavenly  prophecy  be  fulfilled’,  probably  refers  not  to  Joseph 
himself  but  to  his  posterity  (cf.  for  this  type  of  phrase  I  Sam. 
3.12--14),  i.e.,  the  Messiah  from  the  house  of  Joseph. 

In  Test.  B.  3.8  we  have  probably  the  oldest  testimony  to  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  Messiah  from  the  tribe  of  Joseph.243  This  passage 
should  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  witness  to  the  messianic 
exegesis  of  Isa.  53  (next  to  LXX,  cf.  p.  41). 

(y )  The  next  relevant  source  from  the  point  of  view  of  time  is 
the  so-called  Visionary  Discourses244  of  the  Ethiopian  Enoch  (chs. 
37-71)  which  are  certainly  pre-Christian.245  Here  the  Messiah  is 
depicted  to  a  quite  striking  extent  by  means  of  traits  drawn  from 


242Also  the  possibility  of  a  Christian  partial  interpolation  is  not  taken  into  account 
by  the  best  specialist,  R.  H.  Charles  (op.  cit.  in  n.  240,  p.  LXIV,  cf.  202).  The 
Armenian  translation  of  the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  which  we  use  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  relative  freedom  from  Christian  interpolation;  ‘this  is  especially  so 
in  the  last  two  Testaments’  (those  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin),  ibid.,  XXVIT. 

243Cf.  G.  H.  Dix  ‘The  Messiah  ben  Joseph’,  ]TS,  27  ,1926,  136.  The  later  material 
for  the  expectation  of  the  dying  Messiah  b.  Joseph  in  Dalman,  1, 1-26;  S.-B.,  II,  292- 
9.  The  circumstance  that  the  text  Zech.  12.10  ff.  (cf.  p.  74)  which  in  rabbinic 
literature  was  related  to  Messiah  b.  Joseph  is  already  messianically  interpreted  in  the 
N.T.  (n.  318),  makes  it  very  likely  that  this  expectation  reaches  back  to  pre-Christian 
times.  For  a  pre-Christian  origin  of  this  tradition  the  advocates  are:  E.  King,  The 
Yalkut  on  Zechariab ,  1882,  Appendix  A:  ‘Messiah  ben  Joseph’,  85-108;  F.  Delitzsch, 
Der  Messias  als  Versohner ,  1885,  20  f.;  M.  Friedmann,  Seder  Eliahu  rabba ,  1902, 
‘Introd.’  p.  20  (Hebrew);  G.  H.  Dix,  loc.  cit.;  A.  Jeremias,  Das  Alte  Testament  irn 
Lichte  des  Alien  Orients*  1930,377,467;  J.  Hering,  Le  royaume deDieuet sa venue ,  1937, 
67,  n.  1 ;  Torrey,  ‘The  Messiah’,  253-77.  Torrey  is  moreover  convinced  that  the  origin 
of  a  martyr  Messiah  b.  Joseph  is  only  to  be  understood  on  the  basis  of  Isa.  53  (256, 
258  f.,  261),  likewise  Weber,  362;  Test.  B.  3.8  supports  this  hypothesis. 

244The  translation  ‘Visionary  Discourses’  has  established  itself  and  is  therefore 
retained,  but  it  is  not  exact.  Ethiopian  mesal  (pi.),  Hebrew  *7^,  Greek  TrapapoXyj 

refers  to  three  apocalyptic  visions — Eth.  En.  37.5 ;  38.1 ;  45.1 ;  57.3;  58.1;  68.1 ;  69.29. 
Thus  the  word  has  here  the  meaning  ‘instructive  speech  with  secret  meaning’. 

246The  dating  of  the  Discourses  is  dependent  on  the  fact  that  they  (56.5-7)  make 
allusion  to  the  Parthian  invasion  of  Palestine  of  40  b.c.  They  will  have  been  com¬ 
posed  shortly  afterwards  and  a  little  later  fitted  into  the  scheme  of  Enoch.  The  un- 
tenability  of  the  view  that  the  discourses  as  a  whole  are  Christian  or  have  been 
provided  in  part  with  Christian  interpolations  has  recently  been  demonstrated  by 
Sjoberg,  3-24.  The  main  argument  is  the  total  lack  of  anything  specifically  Christian. 
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Deut.  Isa.  Apart  from  the  titles  ‘son  of  man’  and  ‘Messiah’246  he 
bears  constantly  the  name  ‘the  chosen  one’247  but  only  occasionally 
that  of ‘the  righteous  one’.248  ‘The  chosen  one’  is,  however  (Isa. 
42. 1),  the  title  of  the  servant  of  God249  and  the  same  applies  to  ‘the 
righteous  one’  (Isa.  53.11). 250  Thus  we  are  led  straight  away  to 
those  two  sections  of  Deut.  Isa.  which,  also  in  the  subsequent 
periods,  are  the  ones  interpreted  messianically:  Isa.  42.1  ff., 
52.13  ff. 251 

In  En.  48.4  the  son  of  man  is  called  ‘the  light  of  the  peoples’; 
this  is  an  attribute  of  God’s  servant  (Isa.  42.6;  49.6).  It  is  said 
further  that  his  name  was  named  before  creation  ‘in  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  of  spirits’  (En.  48.3);  this  is  an  amplification  of  Isa. 
49. 1 :  ‘my  name  he  named  when  I  was  not  yet  born’.  Then  he  was 
‘hidden  before  God’  (En.  48.6,  cf.  62.7)  which  is  a  reference  to 
Isa.  49.2  (‘He  hid  me  in  the  shadow  of  his  hand’).252  Again,  in  the 
description  of  the  revelation  of  the  son  of  man  the  Visionary 
Discourses  constantly  depict  the  humiliation  of  kings  and  the 
mighty  before  him  with  a  reminiscence  of  Isa.  49.7;  5 2. 15. 253  It 
is  said  that  they  will  see  him  in  his  glory  (En.  55.4;  62.1,  3),  rise 
before  him  (En.  46.4;  62.3),  and  cast  themselves  down  (48.10 
v.l.;  62.9;  cf.  48.5),  thus  with  an  allusion  to  Isa.  49.7;  ‘Princes 


24*‘The  anointed’ :  En.  48.10;  52.4. 

2X1  En.  39.6;  40.5;  45.3  (v.l.),  4;  49-2;  5I-3»  5J  52-6,  9?  53-6i  55-4J  61.5,  8>  I0J 
62.1  ;cf.  46.3 ;  48.6;  49.4.  % 

248E«.  38.2  (v.l.  ‘righteousness*,  cf.  Sjoberg,  96,  n.  48);  47.1,  4;  53.6  (‘the  righteous 
and  chosen  one’).  Cf.  further  39.6:  ‘the  elect  of  righteousness  and  faith’;  46.3:  ‘the 
son  of  man  who  has  righteousness  and  with  whom  righteousness  dwells’;  71.14. 

24flThe  allusion  to  Isa.  42.1  is  generally  recognized,  and  rightly.  Cf.  especially  En. 
49.4:  ‘He  has  been  chosen  by  the  Lord  of  spirits  as  the  latter  has  willed’  (for  trans¬ 
lation  see  Sjoberg,  122,  n.  3  3)  with  Isa.  42.1 :  ‘my  chosen  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth*. 
Ps.  89.3,  19  where  David  is  called  ‘my  chosen’  (v.  3)  and  ‘a  chosen  one’(v.  19)  does 
not  apply  as  an  O.T.  prototype,  since  late  Judaism  always  related  both  verses  to  the 
historical  David,  never  to  the  Messiah. 

250The  Messiah  is  called  ‘righteous’  also  in  Zech.  9.9  (cf.  ‘righteous  branch*  Jer. 
23.5 ;  33.15).  In  view  of  the  many  allusions  to  Deut.  Isa.,  as  far  as  Eth.  En.  is  con¬ 
cerned  only  one  is  in  question  as  a  prototype,  viz.  Isa.  5  3 . 1 1 .  Cf.  S.-B. ,1,481. 

261S.-B.,  I,  481 :  ‘The  messianic  exegesis  (of  Isa.  53)  is  first  (but  see  pp.  41,  57)  seen 
in  the  Visionary  Discourses  of  Enoch’;  also  cf.  Wolff,  38  f.;  Fischel,  61;  lastly  H. 
Kosmala,  ‘Jom  Kippur’,  Judaica,  6, 1950, 16. 

252Cf.  with  Isa.  49.2:  ‘in  the  shadow  of  his  hand’,  En.  39.7:  ‘I  saw  his  dwelling 
under  the  pinions  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits’.  The  idea  of  the  hiddenness  of  the  Messiah 
plays  a  great  part  in  subsequent  periods  even  in  the  N.T.  (cf.  for  example.  Matt. 
24.26;  John  7.27;  Rev.  12.5 ;  further,  Justin,  Dial.  8,  no;  Dalman,  I,  34; and n.  457). 
The  rich  material  still  requires  investigation. 

253Cf.  Billerbeck,  108 ;  Fischel,  61. 
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and  kings  will  see  it  and  arise  and  cast  themselves  down’.  It  is 
said  further  that  their  countenance  will  be  fallen  ( En .  46.6; 
48.8)  alluding  to  Isa.  52.15:  ‘Kings  will  shut  their  mouths 
before  him’.  In  particular  in  En.  62.1  ff.  the  conduct  of  kings, 
the  mighty  and  those  who  possess  the  earth,  is  depicted  in  close 
connexion  with  Isa.  52.13  ff.;  thus  En.  62.5  f.:  ‘They  will  be 
afraid  (cf.  Isa.  52.14),  they  will  lower  their  eyes  (cf.  Isa.  52.15), 
and  pain  will  seize  them  when  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting 
on  the  throne  of  his  glory;  kings  (cf.  Isa.  52.15),  the  mighty  and 
all  who  possess  the  earth  will  glorify,  praise  and  exalt  him  who 
rules  over  all  (cf.  Isa.  52.13),  who  was  hidden  (cf.  Isa.  52. 15)’.251 
Again  it  is  the  passages  Isa.  42. 1  ff. ;  5  2. 1 3  ff.  (cf.  p.  5  9)  which  are 
messianically  interpreted;  together  with  49.1-2,  6-7.  Finally 
there  are  the  following  statements  which  have  a  loose  connexion 
with  Deut.  Isa.  The  chosen  has  the  spirit  of  righteousness  {En. 
62.1  f;  cf.  [besides  Isa.  11.2, 4]  42.1 :  ‘My  chosen  ...  I  have  laid 
my  spirit  upon  him’).  He  executes  judgement  {En.  41.9;  45.3; 
49-4;  55-4J  61.9;  62.2  £;  69.27;  cf.  Isa.  42.4  ’A,  0,  Targ.).  En. 
48.4b:  ‘He  will  be  the  light  of  the  peoples  and  the  hope  of  the 
sad’  combines  Isa.  42.6  (‘light  of  the  peoples’)  with  its  context 
(42.7:  salvation  of  the  blind  and  wretched).  The  son  of  man  of 
the  Visionary  Discourses  is  thus  to  a  large  extent255  depicted 
with  traits  which  are  borrowed  from  servant  passages  of  Deut. 
Isa.  (42.1-7549.1  f.,  6  f. ;  52.13-15;  53.11). 

This  combination  of  son  of  man  and  servant  of  God,  here 
brought  about  for  the  first  time,  was  of  decisive  importance  for 
Jesus’  understanding  of  his  mission.256 

(S)  The  next  source  which  gives  us  information  about  the 
exegesis  of  ‘ ebed  texts  in  late  Judaism  is  the  Peshitta;  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  of  pre-Christian  origin.257  Peshitta  explains  Isa.  53 — includ- 

254It  is  important  to  note  for  the  comparison  that  Isa.  52.13  ff.  in  Wisd.  4.20  ff. 
(cf.  p.  53)  is  also  understood  as  a  final  judgement  scene  (which  Sjoberg,  125,  has 
overlooked). 

255Billerbeck,  107:  ‘almost  exclusively’.  Cf.  Staerk,  Soter,  72-7- 7,  82  f. 

25®Buber,  77.  An  echo  of  this  combination  of  son  of  man  and  servant  in  Ethiopian 
Enoch  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  the  Heb.  En.  the  Metatron,  who  bears  many 
attributes  of  the  son  of  man  (Odeberg,  146).  is  called  “DS7  (of  God)  or  see  n. 

194.  Cf.  J.  Bowman,  ‘The  Background  of  the  Term  “Son  ofMan”  ’,ET,  59, 1948,288. 
85 7 P.  Kahle,  The  Cairo  Geni^a,  1947, 184, 186;  also  Hegermann,  22-27. 
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ing  the  passages  about  suffering — in  a  messianic  sense.258  This 
is  clear  from  the  passages  where  Peshitta  discloses  its  under¬ 
standing  of  Isa.  53  by  deviations  from  the  Heb.  text.  Thus 
Peshitta  saw  in  the  servant  a  figure  awaited  in  the  future  (52.14) 
who  shall  'cleanse’  many  peoples  (52.15);  this  figure  is  denied 
(53.2),  despised  (53.3)  and  slain  (53.5)  but  exalted  by  God  and 
(at  the  last  judgement)  will  convey  forgiveness  (53.5:  healing). 
These  statements  can  only  refer  to  the  Messiah.259 

(s)  In  one  place  the  N.T.  too  gives  us  a  piece  of  evidence  for 
the  messianic  exegesis  of  a  servant  passage  in  late  Judaism. 
According  to  Luke  23.35  the  (Xp^ovTe^  mock  the  Crucified  with  the 
words :  &XXou<;  eacoasv,  acoaaTco  eocutov,  ei  oZtoc,  egtiv  6  xptcrccx;  tou 
0eou,  6  sxXex to£.  For  our  purpose  the  point  is  that  it  is  the  Jewish 
&pXovts<;  who  here  describe  the  Messiah  with  the  title  6  sxXsx 
Christian  influence  on  this  formulation  is  not  probable,  for  as  a 
christological  formula  6  exXsxt6<;  appears  elsewhere  in  the  N.T. 
only260  in  John  1.34.261  But  we  are  already  acquainted  with  this 
title  from  the  Eth.  Eti .  where,  as  we  have  seen,  it  appears  as  a 
pre-Christian  Jewish  messianic  predicate  derived  from  Isa.  42.1 
(cf.  p.  59).262  Thus  in  Luke  23.35  we  have  an  echo  of  the  messianic 

^Hegermann,  127. 

250Hegermann,  ibid. 

260In  Luke  9.35  we  find  the  divergent  form  6  ixXeXeyiJtivcx;  as  the  (probably 
original)  reading.  In  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  the  apologists  6  £xXext6<;  is  never 
used  for  ‘Christ*. 

261The  fact  that  the  reading  6  IxXext6<;  in  John  1.34  offered  by  the  oldest  MSS.,  in 
spite  of  the  small  number  of  attestations  (P5  X  77,  218  sysc  a  b  e  ff2),  represents  the 

correct  text,  has  been  convincingly  demonstrated  by  A.  v.  Hamack,  ‘Zur  Text- 
kritik  und  Christologie  der  Schriftcn  des  Johannes*,  SAB,  1915,  552-6=‘Studien  I, 
(Arbeiten  zur  Kirchengeschichtc  19,  1931,  127-32).  For  in  all  three  linguistic  zones 
of  the  early  church,  Greek,  Syrian,  and  Latin,  textual  history  begins  unanimously 
with  this  reading.  In  the  fourth  century,  in  the  struggle  against  adoptionist  christo- 
logy,  it  was  replaced  by  6  ul6<;. 

282Otherwisc  as  such  it  occurs  plainly  only  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Abraham  31.1. 
Perhaps  there  belongs  here  also  the  expression  ITTH  (of  God)  which  is  found  in  the 

Habakkuk  Commentary  in  the  recently  discovered  Palestinian  texts  ( The  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls ,  I,  op.  cit.  in  n.  69;  see  plate  57,  col.  5,  line  4;  plate  59,  col.  9,  line  12),  since 
there,  just  as  in  Eth.  En.  the  plural  form  *?X  vYTn  (10.13)  also  occurs  along  with  it; 

vet  a  secure  conclusion  is  not  possible,  for  WTD  can  be  both  singular  and  a  defec¬ 
tively  written  plural.  On  the  other  hand  Test.  B.  11.4:  xal  £(rrai  £xXext&<;  0eou  ecn; 
tou  aiwvcx;  (cf.  TU^NT,  IV,  190,  2  f.)  certainly  belongs  to  a  Christian  interpolation, 
as  the  state  of  the  text  itself  shows  (n.2b-5),  and  is  related  not  to  Christ  but  to  the 
Benjamite  Paul  (Charles,  op.  cit.  in  n.  240,  215  f.,  note  on  ch.  XI). 
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exegesis  of  Isa.  42.1  in  late  Judaism.  Further  let  it  be  noted  here, 
in  confirmation  of  what  we  have  been  saying,  that  also  in  the 
N.T.  the  messianic  interpretation  of  Deut.  Isa.  servant  texts  is 
limited  to  Isa.  42.1-4,  6;  49.6;  52.13-53.12  (cf.  p.  93). 

(£)  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  a.d.263  Aquila 
completed  in  Palestine  a  new  translation  of  the  O.T.  into 
Greek,  designed  to  replace  the  LXX,  as  the  latter  offered 
Christians  too  much  scope  for  the  production  of  christological 
proof-texts.264  Aquila’s  interpretation  of  the  servant  in  Isa.  5  3 
is  to  be  inferred,  inter  alia ,  from  his  agreement  with  Test .  B.  3.8 
in  the  understanding  of  Isa.  5 3. 5, 265  and  from  his  exegesis  of 
53.9  as  referring  to  the  judgement  which  the  servant  holds; 
messianism  is  implicit  at  both  points.266  Further,  Aquila  trans¬ 
lates  (according  to  Jerome)  VM  (Isa.  53.4)  by  a9Y)fjivov267 


a63Thc  dating  of  the  translation  of  the  O.T.  by  Aquila  is  determined  by  the  fact 
that  he  was,  on  the  one  hand,  a  pupil  of  R.  Akiba  (Jerome  on  Isa.  8.11  ff.  [Migne, 
PL  24,  1 19  A]:  ‘ Akibas  quern  magistrum  Aqtiilae  proselyti  an  turn  ant' ;  J.  Qid.\,  1 
[59  a  9]),  on  the  other  hand  of  R.  Eli'ezer  ben  Hyrcanos  and  of  R.  Jehoshua*  ben 
Hananiah  (J.  Meg.  I,  11  [71c  9];  the  activity  of  the  two  last  named  reached  its  zenith 
c.  a.d.  90.  But  R.  Jehoshua*  had  served  in  the  Temple  as  a  Levite  (B.Ar.  11b;  Sipbre 
Num.  §116  on  18.3;  T.  Sheq.  2.14)  and  thus  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
must  have  reached  the  canonical  Levitic  age  of  20,  and  consequently  must  have  been 
bom  before  a.d.  50.  R.  Eli‘ezer  b.  Hyrcanos  was  still  older  than  R.  Jehoshua*,  for  he 
did  not  begin  his  studies  until  the  age  of  22  or  28  ( Pesiqta  R.  Eli‘ezer  1;  Gen.  R. 
42.3  on  14.1;  Ab.  R.  Nat.  6)  and  he  pursued  them  many  years  under  Rabban 
Jochanan  b.  Zakkai  before  a.d.  70.  Thus  he  must  have  been  born,  say  between  a.d.  30 
and  a.d.  40  (J.  Klausner,  Jesus  von  Nazareth,  1930,  46;  cf.  R.  T.  Ilerford,  Christianity 
in  Talmud  and  Midrash,  1903,  142,  n.  1 ;  and  according  to  Klausner,  op.  cit.,  65,  he  was 
already  at  an  advanced  age  c.  a.d.  80).  As  far  as  the  date  of  Eli‘czer’s  death  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  know  that  he  died  before  R.  Akiba,  hence  before  a.d.  135  ( B .  Sanh.  68a); 
for  some  time  up  to  his  death  he  was  in  banishment  and  was  avoided  by  colleagues 
and  pupils.  Since  Aquila  read  his  translation  both  to  him  and  to  R.  Jehoshua*  (/.  Meg. 
I,  11  [71c  9])  the  latter  could  hardly  have  been  produced  after  a.d.  no,  and  more 
likely  earlier. 

2tASeptuaginta  (ed.  A.  Rahlfs,  193  5)  I,  p.  vii  f. 

,66Chn.  241.  „ 

2a,Cf.  Hegcrmann  40,  42,  122  ff.  for  further  observations,  notably  with  regard  to 
the  agreement  between  Aquila  and  the  Targ. 

287 Jerome  (on  Isa.  53.4  [Migne,  PL  24,  507  A])  4 Pro  eo  quod Symmachus  transtulit 
hi  aqjfl  tfvva,  hoc  est  in  lepra,  Aquila posuit  a97)pivov,  id  est  leprosum ;  quod  multi  non  intel- 
ligentes putant  relictum  (acpcipivov ),  et  alii  legunt  xa07]pevov,  id  est  sedentem\  According 
to  Eusebius  (cf.  Ziegler,  ‘Isaias*  ad  loc.)  Aquila  translated  SttM  by  TCTpaupaTiapivov. 

But  without  question  Jerome  gives  here  the  correct  text  (acpvjpivov ) ;  for  the  context 
of  the  reading,  as  conveyed  by  Eusebius,  excludes  its  derivation  from  Aquila 
(cf.  J.  Ziegler,  Textkritiscbe  Notion  %u  den  jiingeren  griechischen  Vberset^ungen  des 
Buches  Isaias =NGG,  Fachgruppe  V,  N.F.  1, 4, 1939, 97  f.).  Further  Aquila  consistently 
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(leprous,  cf.  Vulgate:  quasi  leprosum ),  a  translation  which  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  past  participle  of  Sttl  in  post- 
biblical  Hebrew  (Pu‘al)  and  Aramaic  (Pacel)  has  the  meaning 
‘leprous’.  For  our  question  this  translation  is  very  illuminating 
because  the  exegesis  ‘leper’  for  Isa.  53.4  is  met  with  also  in 
rabbinic  literature  and  is  here  referred  to  the  Messiah.208 

We  are  thinking  of  two  places  in  B.  Sanh.  98  which  alone  in 
the  Talmud ,  along  with  a  late  Midrash  text,269  have  preserved  the 
curious  conception  of  a  leprous  Messiah.270  One  text  is  J3.  Sanh . 
98b,  from  circa  a.d.  200.271  In  an  enumeration  of  messianic 
titles  it  is  here  said  ‘And  the  teachers  said  “the  leprous  one”, 
those  of  the  House  of  Rabbi272  said  “the  sick  man”  is  his 
name,  for  it  is  written:  “Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs 
and  carried  our  sorrows,  but  we  thought  him  stricken  with 
leprosy  (?UJ),  smitten  and  tormented  by  God”  (Isa.  5 3. 4)’. 273 
The  other  text  is  B.  Sanh,  98a  (alleged  experience  of  R.  Jehoshua‘ 
ben  Levi,  circa  a.d.  250),  where  it  is  described  how  the  Messiah 
sits  outside  the  gates  of  Rome  among  the  wretched  people 


renders  the  Heb.  root  2722  by  the  Greek  word  group  a9Y)/<5t7rTea0at;  and  a9aaGat,  is 

not  attested  in  the  whole  of  Greek  literature  and  is  clearly  a  newly  coined  passive 
form  by  Aquila.  Such  new  formations,  which  suggest  a  brilliant  mastery  of  Greek, 
and  are  made  in  the  interest  of  the  most  literal  translation  of  the  Heb.  text  (cf.  p.  5  2), 
are  one  of  the  typical  signs  of  Aquila’s  translation  (cf.  the  long  list  of  Aquila’s 
Hapax  legomcna  in  J.  Reider,  Prolegomena  to  a  Greek-Hebrew  and  Hebreiv-Greek  Index 
to  Aquila,  1916, 101-15). 

268The  supposition  of  Euler,  31  f.,  that  Aquila  is  thinking  of  a  leprous  priest  is 
wrong.  Euler’s  remarks  on  Aquila  suffer  throughout  from  the  fact  that  he  has  not 
recognized  the  translation  technique  of  Aquila  (see  p.  52  and  Hegermann,  15  f., 
28-45). 

U9Sepber  Zerubbabel  (ed.  A.  Jellinek,  Bet-ba-Midr.,  II  [1853/4],  54, 19  ff.,  cf.  S.-B.  II, 
291).  The  comparison  with  B,  Sanh.  98a  shows  that  the  ‘wounds*  from  which  men 
hide  their  faces  are  those  of  the  leper. 

270The  essay  of  H.  Gressmann,  ‘Der  Aussatzige  Messias’  ( Die  Cbristlicbe  Welt ,  34, 
1920,  663-68),  contains  nothing  helpful  to  our  investigation. 

271This  date  results  from  the  introductory  formula  ]22T,  cf.  Dalman,  I,  37; 
same  date  in  S.-B.,  II,  286. 

272Rabbi  is  R.  Jehuda,  I  (135-r.  217). 

278Thus  the  text  which  Raymundus  Martini  read  (after  a.d.  1278,  Pugio  fidei ,  ed. 
D.  J.  de  Voisin,  1651, 672),  cf.  Dalman,  1, 36,  n.  2;  rightly  (cf.  n.  309)  followed  by  E.  B. 
Pusey  in  Driver-Neubauer,  II,  p.  XXXIV,  and  by  North,  14.  The  present  text  of 
B.  Sanb.  98b  reads:  ‘And  the  teachers  said:  “the  leper  of  the  House  of  Rabbi”  is  he 
called,  for  it  is  written  “Verily  he  .  .  .  (Isa.  53.4).  Thus  the  text  is  interpreted 
messianically,  but  it  is  an  obvious  corruption;  as  a  result  of  the  omission  of  the 
word  rrbn  (the  sick  man)  arose  the  senseless  messianic  name:  ‘the  leper  of  the 
House  of  Rabbi*. 
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who  ‘bear  pain’  (cf.  Isa.  5 3. 4), 274  and  alone  among  them  un¬ 
binds  and  binds  just  one  wound  at  a  time,  so  that  without 
delay  he  may  fulfil  the  summons  to  save  Israel. 

Aquila’s  translation  of  Isa.  5  3  permits  us  to  trace  back  this 
reference  of  Isa.  5  3.4  to  the  leprous  Messiah  as  far  as  a.d.  ioo.275 
But  we  must  go  back  yet  a  step  further;  the  messianic  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Isa.  53.4  cannot  have  arisen  first  circa  a.d.  ioo,  for  quite 
apart  from  the  messianic  exegesis  of  Isa.  53  in  Test .  B.  (cf.  p.  57) 
and  Peshitta  (cf.  p.  60),  it  is  completely  out  of  the  question  that 
the  Jews  should  have  begun  to  interpret  messianically  the  passion 
texts  of  Isa.  5  3  only  at  a  time  when  Christians  were  already  using 
Isa.  5  3  as  the  decisive  christological  proof  text.270 

(7) )  The  translation  of  Aquila  was  followed  by  that  of  Theo- 
dotion277  in  the  second  century  a.d.278  Theodotion  too  inter¬ 
preted  Isa.  5  3  in  a  messianic  sense.  This  stands  out  most  plainly 
from  his  translation  of  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  chapter. 
Isa.  53  (M.T.)  concludes  with  the  words  U'yws1?)  or 

yVD'  fiarPSW dVi  279  (53.12).  The  verb  WS/sns>n  means  ‘to  have 
to  do  with  a  person’,  either  in  bonam  partem — ‘to  intercede’ — or  in 
malam  partem — ‘to  attack  someone’.  The  Heb.  text  certainly  had 
intended  the  first  meaning,  to  judge  by  the  context:  ‘and  he 


274Rashi  explains  these  words  as  follows:  ‘who  are  smitten  with  leprosy,  and  he 
too  is  leprous,  see  Isa.  53.3,4’  (text,  see  Wunsche,  5  8,  n.  2).  Pointing  to  leprosy  (so  too 
Dalman,  I,  39)  are  also  the  number  of  the  wounds  which  must  be  bound  up;  but 
especially  the  sitting  before  the  gates  (see  J.  Jcremias,  Jerusalem  QirZeitJesu ,  II,  A, 
1924,  33,  n.  1);  the  rule  about  walled  towns  being  closed  to  lepers  (S.-B.,  IV,  751-7) 
is  transferred  to  Rome. 

275That  the  leper  exegesis  of  Isa.  53.4  attests  the  messianic  understanding  of  the 
servant  as  early  as  the  tannaitic  period  has  been  shown  by  H.  J.  Schocps,  ‘Symmachus- 
studien  IIP,  Biblica  29,  1948,  38  f.  =  A  us  frtlhchristlicher  Zeit ,  1950,  108  f. 

276Franz  Dclitzsch,  Der  Messias als  Versohner ,  1885,  21 ;  Schlatter,  50;  Aytoun,  176; 
North,  11 ;  cf.  Riesenfeld,  84;  Torrey,/RL,  66, 1947,  257. 

277Until  1939  research  had  at  its  disposal  only  the  collection  of  hexaplanst  material 
by  F.  Field,  Origenis  Hexaplorum  quae  supersun /,  1875.  For  Isaiah  there  has  now  ap¬ 
peared,  in  place  of  this  work,  the  excellent  hexaplarist  apparatus  which  Ziegler, 
‘Isaias’,  offers.  Ziegler  was  able  on  the  basis  of  the  MSS.  to  improve  at  many  points 
the  collection  of  Field,  outstanding  in  its  day,  and,  above  all,  to  make  use  of  the 
hexaplarist  notices  which  are  to  be  found  (1)  in  the  Isaiah  commentary  of  Theodoret 
of  Cyrus  (ed.  A.  Mohle,  1933),  (2)  in  an  Isaiah  commentary,  supposedly  of  Chry¬ 
sostom,  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  Armenian  (pub.  Venice,  1880)  and  (3)  in  the 
not  yet  edited  Isaiah  Commentary  of  Eusebius  (preserved  in  the  margin  of  the 
Florentine  Codex,  Laurent ianus  Pluteus,  XI 4). 

278 According  to  Epiph.  ( De  mensuris  et ponderibus  17)  under  Commodus  (1 80-92). 

278Thus  the  newly  discovered  Isaiah  roll  (The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  I,  op.  cit.  in  n.  69). 
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made  intercession  for  the  transgressors’.  The  following  under¬ 
stand  it  correctly:  the  N.T.  (Rom.  8.34;  Heb.  7.25;  I  John 
2.1  f.),  Justin,280  the  Vulgate ,281  Targum262  B.  Talmud263  also  the 
very  free  rendering  of  the  LXX  (xal  81a  tolc,  afiapTia^  ainrcov 
7rape860Y) )  alluding  to  martyrdom  has  understood  Spasn  in  bonam 
partem .  For  the  first  time  Peshitta  understands  the  verb  in  malam 
partem26*  as  also  does  Aquila  who  translated,  according  to 
Pseud.  Chrys.  (n.  278):  ‘occurret irridentibus eum\  and  Symmachus : 
xal  toi^  aOeToucjiv  ( contradicentibus  Pseud.  Chrys.)  avTear/)  {Cod. 
86)  ‘and  he  opposed  those  who  rejected  him’.  In  Theodotion 
this  interpretation  in  malam  partem  continues;  he  translates 
cet  impios  torquebit ’  (Pseud.  Chrys.).  Thus  with  him  the  chapter 
concludes  with  the  quite  monstrous  image  of  the  servant 
torturing  the  godless.  If  we  refuse  to  accept  a  crude  error 
on  the  part  of  the  Pseud.  Chrys.  text,  which  has  unfortunately 
only  been  preserved  in  Armenian,  we  shall  have  to  take  as 
our  point  of  departure  the  fact  that  LXX,  ’A,  and  Targ . 
agree  to  regard  Isa.  53.9  as  a  description  of  the  last  judge¬ 
ment,286  and  so  by  ‘torture’  Theodotion  is  thinking  of  eternal 
damnation.286  The  fact  that  he  saw  in  the  servant  the  ultimate 
judge  shows  that  he  interpreted  Isa.  5  3  messianically.287 

Since,  unlike  Aquila  and  Symmachus,  Theodotion  did  not 
prepare  a  new  translation,  but  took  the  LXX,  also  in  use 
among  the  Christians,  as  his  basis  and  ever  and  again  improved 
it  by  reference  to  the  original,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  some  of 
his  corrections  he  was  influenced  by  the  intention  of  excluding 
christological  interpretations  which  the  LXX  made  possible. 
The  text  already  discussed  (Isa.  53.12c)  arouses  this  suspicion. 
That  Theodotion  replaced  the  LXX  text  xal  81a  t a<;  a[j.apTla<; 
auT&v  7rape8607)  is  not  surprising,  since  here  the  LXX  had 


280Justin,  Apol.  50.2:  xal  toI^  <£v6poi<;  i^iXiaeTai  (‘he  will  make  atonement*, 

riFNr,ni,3i5,38). 

281  Et  pro  tramgressoribus  rogavit. 

282‘And  for  his  sake  the  rebellious  will  be  forgiven*. 

28SB.  Sotah  14a  *  “He  interceded  for  the  transgressors’*  (Isa.  53.12):  for  he  implored 
mercy  for  the  transgressors  of  Israel  that  they  might  return  in  penitence;  by  this 
“intercession**  is  meant  nothing  other  than  prayer.* 

284Cf.  Hegermann,  107  f.  on  Isa.  53.12  Peshitta. 

285Cf.  Hegermann,  42,  86  f.,  123  on  Isa.  5  3.9  Targ. 

zaeHegermann  52  compares  Isa.  66.24,  Matt.  25.41, 46. 

287Further  observations  in  Hegermann,  113  f.  Symmachus  also  gives  the  messianic 
interpretation. 


S.G. — E 
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translated  very  freely.  But  that  Theodotion  substituted  for  the 
statement  of  the  LXX  about  the  vicarious  martyrdom  of  the 
servant  a  phrase  which  in  its  offensive  harshness  was  not 
warranted  by  the  Heb.  text  (‘and  he  will  torment  the  impious’) 
might  well  be  due  to  dislike  of  the  Christian  use  of  the  LXX 
(cf.  Rom.  4.25).  Among  the  few  fragments  of  the  Theodotion 
translation  of  Isa.  53  his  rendering  of  Isa.  5 3.1 2d: 
na»3  DWEte  ‘and  he  was  reckoned  with  the  transgressors’,  is  also 
very  unusual.  The  LXX  here  translates  xal  ev  tou;  av6[xou; 
eXoYta07],  but  Theodotion:  xal  tcov  aaep&v  obrscr^eTO  (Cod.  86),  ‘and 
he  kept  aloof  from  the  impious’.  The  striking  feature  here  is  that 
Theodotion  has  replaced  a  completely  correct  translation  of  the 
LXX  by  one  which  says  exactly  the  opposite:  the  servant  who 
is  reckoned  with  the  wicked  (Heb.,  LXX,  ’A,  S)  has  become  in 
Theodotion  the  servant  who  holds  himself  aloof  from  the 
wicked.288  In  this  change  again  anti-Christian  prejudice  may 
have  played  a  part.  The  text  Isa.  5 3.1 2d  was  especially  impor¬ 
tant  for  Christians  (cf.  Luke  22.37)  because  it  did  not  refer  in 
merely  general  terms  to  the  suffering  of  the  servant,  but  asserted 
that  vicariously  (53.12c)  he  was  numbered  with  the  criminals. 
More  plainly  than  elsewhere  in  Isa.  5  3  they  could  find  here  a 
prophecy  of  the  scandal  of  the  cross.  By  reversing  the  meaning 
of  the  text  Theodotion  perhaps  wished  to  make  impossible  the 
Christian  interpretation. 

(0 )  The  Aramaic  translation  of  Isaiah  must  be  considered  here 
from  a  chronological  point  of  view,  although  the  Targ.  on 
Isaiah289  in  its  present  form  is  not  older  than  the  fifth  century 
a.d.,  for  the  text  was  fixed  much  earlier.  The  history  of  the  oral 
tradition  of  translation,  the  result  of  which  the  Targ.  represents, 

a88Hegermann,  51.  R.  Brinker-London  put  forward  to  the  author  the  illuminating 
suggestion  that  Theodotion,  instead  of  HJOl  (‘he  was  counted’)  read  S72D2  (‘he  held 
himself  aloof’). 

280Editions:  P.  de  Lagarde,  Propbetae  Chaldaice ,  1872,  from  the  Codex  Reuchlini ; 
with  apparatus  :  Stenning,  1949.  The  section  Isa.  52.13-53.12  has  been  published 
by  G.  Dalman  in  A.ramaiscbe  Dialektprobeti2, 1927, 10  f.  The  very  meritorious  work  of 
Seidelin  comes  to  debatable  results  because  the  distinction  between  the  Jewish- 
Hellenistic  and  the  Jewish-Palestinian  exegesis  of  Isa.  42  and  5  3  is  not  recognized  and 
in  the  evaluation  of  rabbinic  material  no  distinction  is  made  between  allusions  to  and 
interpretations  of  Isa.  53.  Besides  that,  the  age  of  the  rabbinic  interpretations  of  Isa. 
53.4  has  not  been  realized,  and  the  meaning  of  the  anti-Christian  polemic  under¬ 
valued. 
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goes  back  to  pre-Christian  times.290  In  particular  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  messianic  exegesis  of  the  servant  texts  Isa.  42.1  and 
Isa.  52.13  in  the  Targ.  Isa.  is  old.  Of  the  nineteen  servant 
passages  in  the  Heb.  text  (cf.  p.  50)  only  three  are  messianically 
interpreted  in  the  Targ, ,  Isa.:  42.1;  43.10;  52.13 ;291  in  all  three 
texts  the  Heb.  is  rendered  Krptf»  '12X  by  the  Targ.292  Our 
conclusions  so  far  make  it  certain  that  the  messianic  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Isa.  42.1  and  52.13  rests  upon  ancient  tradition  (cf.  pp. 
57  if.).293  The  observation  that  the  description  of  the  Messiah 

200A  specially  clear  example  of  the  great  age  of  the  tradition  of  translation  reached 
in  the  Targ.  is  furnished  by  Isa.  6.10.  The  Heb.  text  runs :  ib  KEpI  and  the  LXX :  xal 

Icfcaopat  ocutous,  2 :  xal  laGfj.  Quite  otherwise  is  the  translation  of  Targ. : 

]inb  ‘and  they  shall  be  forgiven*.  (to  heal)  is  mistaken  for  HD*}  (to  remit); 
see  Schlatter,  Mark,  on  4.12.  This  understanding  of  the  text  is  very  ancient;  for  it  is 
already  to  be  found  in  syrpalj  H7  pMOT )  and  Mark  4.12:  xal  ci<p£Gfj  auTou;  (cf. 

Manson,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  1948,  77  and  TIVNT,  V,  555,  n.  116).  With  regard  to 
Isa.  5  3  in  particular,  in  many  instances  the  age  of  the  synagogue  tradition  of  trans¬ 
lation  crystallized  in  the  Targ.  can  be  shown  by  means  of  the  LXX,  the  Pesbitta , 
’A,  2,  and  0.  A  few  examples  may  be  mentioned:  (i)  Isa.  52.13 :  for  the  age  of  the 
expression  NrPlPtt  'Hny  cf.  p.  50.  (ii)  Isa.  53.3b  is  interpreted  in  the  Targ.  (other¬ 
wise  in  the  Heb.  text  and  the  LXX)  with  reference  to  the  turning  away  of  the 
shekina,  as  also  in  ’A.  (iii)  Isa.  53.4:  for  yjbn  ‘our  infirmities*  the  Targ.  says  N3Din  • 

likewise  the  LXX  apapxlac;  f)pcov .  (i  v)  Isa.  5  3 . 5 :  is  on  the  part  of  the  LXX  deriv¬ 

ed  from  Po‘al  ‘to  pierce*:  eTpaupaTL<r07) ;  the  Targ.  on  the  contrary  derives  it  from 
Vbn  Pu‘al  ‘to  be  dishonoured*:  VnrPN ‘he  was  profaned*  asalsoalready  in  Test.B.  3.8 
(see  n.  241)  and  ’A:  (k^Xcop^voq.  (v)  Isa.  53.7:  frtt  is  derived  by  the  LXX  and 
Itala  from  fry  ‘he  was  abused*,  but  the  Targ.  derives  it  from  fry  ‘he  approached*,  as 

already  in  2  and  the  Vulgate,  (vi)  Isa.  53.9:  application  to  the  judgement  found  in 
the  Targ.  is  already  in  the  LXX,  ’A,  and  0  (cf.  p.  65).  (vii)  Isa.  53.10:  the  LXX 
translates  IKD1!  by  xaOaplaai,  as  does  the  Targ. :  (sec  Hegermann,  122-5). 

a®*Of  the  remaining  sixteen  texts  the  Targ.  refers  (i)  to  Israel  41.8,  9;  44.1,  2,  21 
(twice);  45.4;  48.20;  49.3;  and  probably  also  49.5,  6  (see  n.  214);  (ii)  to  penitent 
sinners  (see  n.  219)  42.19  (twice);  (iii)  to  the  prophets  (see  n.  220)  50.10;  (iv)  44.26 
the  Heb.  text  was  perhaps  read  by  the  Targ.  as  a  plural  (see  n.  221);  (v)  53.11  (Heb. 
text  ’’TIlS?)  in  the  Targ.  is  an  infinitive :  ‘in  order  to  make  servants  of  the  law*. 

292Textual  uncertainty  exists  only  with  regard  to  Targ.  Isa.  42.1.  NITOQ  •’IDS;  is 
read  in  the  Codex  Keuchlini  (see  n.  289),  the  Codex  Nuremberg  (see  Stenning,  XXIX)  and 
the  Wilna  edition,  1893.  But  the  Codex  Orientalis,  2211  (British  Museum)  and  others 
have  simply  ‘HI3S7.  Yet  the  reading  KJTOD  ‘*‘73*7  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 

whole  Palestinian  tradition — as  distinct  from  the  Hellenistic  (see  pp.  52  f.) — from  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era  onwards,  interprets  Isa.  42.1  ff.  messianically  (see  p.  75). 

208The  messianic  interpretation  of  Isa.  43.10,  which  perhaps  is  occasioned  by 
Heb.  ‘’TD  V,  in  the  mouth  of  God,  as  in  42. 1 ;  5  2. 1 3  (Seidelin,  228),  has  on  the  contrary 
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as  servant  of  God  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  pre-rabbinic  layer 
of  late  Jewish  literature  (II  Esd.  [IV  Ezra],  Syr .  Bar.,  cf.  p.  49) 
but  nowhere  in  rabbinic  literature  outside  the  Targ.  (cf.  p.  50), 
points  to  the  same  conclusion.  Above  all,  the  ancient  date  of 
the  messianic  exegesis  of  Isa.  52.13  in  the  Targ.  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  Targ.  Isa.  explains  the  whole  context  Isa.  52.13- 
53.12  uniformly  in  a  messianic  sense ;  for  the  messianic  interpre¬ 
tation  of  53.1-12  cannot,  as  we  saw  (p.  64),  have  first  arisen 
in  the  Christian  era. 

The  Targ.  Isa.  52.13-53.12  runs:  (52.13)  ‘Behold  my  servant, 
the  Messiah,  will  have  success,  will  become  exalted,  great  and 
strong.’  (14)  ‘As  the  house  of  Israel  have  hoped  in  him  many 
days  when  their  appearance  was  overcast  in  the  midst  of  the 
peoples  and  their  brightness  less  than  that  of  the  sons  of  men;’ 
(1 5)  ‘so  will  he  scatter  many  peoples;  for  his  sake  kings  will  be 
silent,  will  lay  their  hand  on  their  mouth;  for  they  see  what  they 
had  never  been  told  and  perceive  what  they  had  never  heard  of.’ 
(53.1)  ‘Who  hath  believed  this  our  message?  and  to  whom  hath 
the  strength  of  the  mighty  arm  of  the  Lord  thus294  been  re¬ 
vealed  ?’  (2)  ‘And  the  righteous295  shall  be  great  before  him,  yea, 
as  sprouting  branches  and  as  a  tree  which  sends  out  its  roots 
beside  water  brooks,  so  will  the  holy  generations  increase  in  the 
land  which  was  in  need  of  him.  His  appearance  is  not  like  that 
of  worldly  things  and  the  fear  which  he  inspires  is  not  an 
ordinary  fear,  but  his  brightness  will  be  holy  so  that  all  who 
see  him  will  gaze  (fascinated)  upon  him.’  (3)  ‘Then  (he) 
will  be  despised  and  will  (make  to)  cease  the  glory  of  all 


no  parallel  in  other  late  Jewish  literature;  Midr.  Ps.  51  §3  on  51.6  refers  Isa.  43.10 
to  David.  But  Jerome  says  on  Isa.  43.1-10  that  the  Jews  had  interpreted  the  section 
de  secundo  Salvatoris  adventu,  quatido  post  plenitudinem  gentium  omnis  salvandus  sit  Israel 
(cf.  Seidelin,  222,  n.  79). 

"T»;  ed.  Venice  1517:  ]nD  (now),  probably  scribal  error. 

285N*,p*H^  (plural);  on  the  other  hand  Codex  Reucblini  (n.  289,  Biblia  Hebraica 
Rabbinica,  ed.  J.  Buxtorf  the  elder,  1618-19)  and  the  Arab.  cd.  of  the  Targ. 
Jonathan  I  (1196  a.d.;  see  Dalman,  1, 48,  n.  1)  read  the  singular :  Np'HiJ.  The  singular 

is  supported  by  the  striking  singular  of  the  immediately  preceding  verb:  X2n2V1.  It 

could  refer  to  the  Messiah  (cf.  the  messianic  explanation  of  our  text  by  R.  Bercchiah 
{circa  340)  which  seems  to  have  been  removed  from  talmudic  literature,  n.  3 1 3).  Prob¬ 
ably,  however,  a  collective  singular  was  intended,  so  that  between  the  better  attested 
plural  and  the  singular  reading  there  is  no  difference  of  meaning. 
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kingdoms.296  They  will  become  weak  and  pitiable — behold,  like  a 
man  of  sorrows  and  as  one  destined  to  ills  and  as  if  thtshekina  had 
turned  its  face  from  us — despised  and  disregarded’.  (4)  ‘Then 
he  will  make  intercession  for  our  transgressions  and  for  his 
sake  our  iniquities  shall  be  forgiven,  though  we  were  accounted 
bruised,  smitten  by  Yahweh  and  afflicted.’  (5)  ‘But  he  will  build 
up  the  sanctuary  which  was  desecrated  because  of  our 
transgressions  and  surrendered  because  of  our  iniquities,  and 
by  his  teaching  his  peace297  will  be  richly  upon  us,  and  when 
we  gather  to  listen  to  him  our  transgressions  will  be  forgiven 
us.’  (6)  ‘We  were  all  scattered  as  sheep,  each  one  had  gone  his 
own  way  into  exile;  but  it  was  Yahweh’s  will  to  forgive  the 
transgressions  of  us  all  for  his  sake.’  (7)  ‘When  he  prays  he 
receives  an  answer  and  hardly  does  he  open  his  mouth,  but  he 
finds  a  hearing.  He  will  deliver  the  strong  from  among  the 
peoples  to  be  slaughtered  as  a  lamb,  and  as  a  ewe  that  is  dumb 
before  its  shearers,  and  no  one  will  (dare)  to  open  his  mouth 
and  plead.’  (8)  ‘He  will  bring  our  exiles  home  from  their 
suffering  and  chastisement.  Who  can  tell  the  wonders  which 
will  come  upon  us  in  his  days?  For  he  will  remove  the 
dominion298  of  the  peoples  from  the  land  of  Israel;  he  will  lay 

296Thc  textual  question  to  be  discussed  here  is  of  great  importance.  There  are  two 
alternative  readings,  which  though  hardly  distinguishable  in  writing  are,  in  fact, 
very  different.  (1)  Codex  Orientalis  2211  (British  Museum)  and  the  bulk  of  the  MSS., 
as  also  the  Wilna  edition  (1893)  read:  p^DD**  Aph‘el:  ‘he  will  make  to  cease*.  (2)  But 

Codex  Orientalis  1474  (British  Museum)  reads:  plOD**  Qal:  ‘it  will  cease*.  Codex 
Keucblini  pOD*’  is  ambiguous  on  account  of  the  missing  water  lectionis.  The  two 
versions  presuppose  a  different  subject;  in  the  first  (reading:  p^Op**)  the  Messiah 

is  the  subject  and  the  translation  is:  ‘Then  he  (the  Messiah)  will  be  despised  and  will 
make  to  cease  the  glory  of  all  kingdoms*  (for  this  reading  see  Wunsche,  41 ;  Hum¬ 
bert,  445, 38,n.i;  S-B.,  1,482;  II,  284;  Kittel,  179;  Brierre-Narbonne,  99;  North,  12). 
In  the  second  case  (reading:  p^OD?)  ‘the  honour  of  all  kingdoms’  is  the  subject,  and 

the  translation  is:  ‘As  a  result  the  honour  of  all  kingdoms  will  end  and  will  turn  to 
shame*  (for  this  reading  see  Dalman,  op.  cit.  inn.  289, 10,  n.  18;  Scidelin,  207, 21 1  f.). 
Without  question  the  textual  evidence  points  predominantly  to  the  first  reading 
(p^Dp**) :  the  weakly  attested  second  reading  (p^Op?)  stands  moreover  under  the 

suspicion  of  wishing  to  set  aside  the  suffering  of  the  Messiah.  Thus  in  Targ.  Isa.  53.3 
we  have,  in  all  probability,  the  statement:  ‘then  will  he  be  despised*,  a  trace  of 
the  idea  of  messianic  suffering. 

287  ;  Codex  Keucblini  (sec  n.  289),  Codex  Nuremberg  (cf.  n.  292)  and  the 

Venice  edition  (1517)  read  without  suffix. 

298  can  also  mean  ‘ruler*. 
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to  their  charge299  the  sins  of  which  my  people  were  guilty.’ 
(9)  cAnd  he  will  deliver  over  to  hell  the  godless  and  those  who 
have  enriched  themselves  by  robbery  unto  the  death  of 
(eternal)  destruction,  so  that  they  who  commit  sin  may  not  be 
preserved  and  may  no  longer  speak  cunningly  with  their 
.  mouth.’  (10)  ‘And  it  pleases  Yahweh  to  refine  and  purify 
the  remnant  of  his  people  in  order  to  cleanse  their  soul  from 
transgressions.  They  shall  see  the  kingdom  of  their  Messiah; 
they  will  have  many  sons  and  daughters;300  they  will  live 
long,  and  those  who  fulfil  the  law  of  Yahweh  will  by  his 
good  pleasure  have  success.’  (11)  ‘From  subjugation  by  the 
peoples  he  will  deliver  their  soul;  they  will  see  the  punishment 
of  them  that  hate  them;  they  will  be  satiated  by  the  plunder  of 
their  kings.  By  his  wisdom  he  will  acquit  the  innocent  to  make 
many  servants  of  the  law.  And  he  will  make  intercession  for 
their  transgressions.’  (12)  ‘Hereafter  will  I  apportion  to  him  the 
plunder  of  many  peoples  and  he  will  distribute  strong  towns  as 
booty,  because  he  surrendered301  himself  to  death  and  brought 
the  rebels  under  the  yoke  of  the  law.  And  he  will  make  inter¬ 
cession  for  many  transgressions  and  for  his  sake  the  rebellious 
will  be  forgiven.’ 

It  can  be  seen  how,  step  by  step,  in  Targ/ Isa.  52.13-53.12  is 
depicted  the  glorious  establishment  of  the  messianic  kingdom 
over  Israel.  The  statements  about  the  passion  of  the  servant  have 
been  so  radically  and  consistently  removed  by  artificial  contri¬ 
vances  that  faint  traces  remain  only  in  two  places.302  Even  allow- 

2»9  is  to  be  read  with  Dalman  (see  n.  289)  n,  n.  6  as  Aph‘el  =  'VW  (Codex 
Orientalis  2211  [British  Museum] : 

300]1)D*’  is  with  Dalman  (see  n.  289)  n,  n.  9  to  be  read  as  Aph‘el  =  p3l02  (Codex 
Orientalis  2211  [British  Museum] :  palD?). 

301As  Dalman  has  shown,  1, 48,  n.  3,  it  is  not  necessarily  implied  that  this  statement 
relates  to  accomplished  execution;  involvement  in  the  peril  of  death  might  also  be 
meant  (thus  also  S.-B.,  I,  482  f.:  Seidelin,  215,  n.  62).  The  text  does  not  state  on 
what  occasion  the  ‘surrender  to  death’  ensued.  The  allusion  might  be  to  the  war 
which  precedes  the  messianic  time  (thus  Weber,  361;  Seidelin,  215),  or  rather,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  original  text,  to  death  (or  danger  of  death)  from  ill-treatment.  ’(Cf. 
Isa.  53.7  f.). 

302Two  texts  are  in  question :  (i)  Targ.  Isa.  5  3 . 3 :  ‘he  will  become  despised’,  pOSV  wrV*3 
see  n.  296;  (ii)  Targ.  Isa.  53.12:  ‘he  delivered  his  soul  over  to  death’,  NJTlfeb  *")0D 
rPWDJ,  see  n.  301 ;  and  Humbert,  5 ;  Bonsirven,  383 ;  Fischel,  70. 
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ing  for  the  targumic  translation  technique,  the  section  Targ.  Isa. 
52.13-53.12  stands  out  by  the  unusual  freedom  of  its  paraphrase 
in  the  context  of  Targ.  Isa.  40-66,303  which  elsewhere  keeps  more 
closely  to  the  Heb.  text.  For  this  violent  reinterpretation  of  the 
text  there  is  only  one  possible  explanation:  we  have  here  a  piece 
of  anti-Christian  polemic.304  From  the  second  century  at  the 
latest,  Judaism  was  concerned  in  various  ways  to  wrest  Isa.  53  1 
from  its  use  by  Christians  as  a  christological  scriptural  text  proof 
(cf.  p.  75).  The  curious  form  of  Isa.  5  3  in  the  Targ.  shows  to  what 
extremes  this  attempt  was  carried  through.  The  whole  section 
was  indeed  messianically  explained  because  the  messianic  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Isa.  52.13-53.12  was  so  firmly  rooted  that  Targ.  Isa. 
could  not  escape  it,  but  the  passages  about  suffering,  in  brusque 
contradiction  to  the  original,  are  replaced  by  the  current  view  of 
the  Messiah.  The  fact  that  this  thoroughgoing  process  of  re¬ 
interpretation  of  Isa.  52.13-53.12  was  applied  to  both  the  Greek 
(see  pp.  65  ff.)  and  the  Aramaic  texts  of  Isa.  5  3  shows  how  firmly 
rooted  in  Palestinian  Judaism  was  the  messianic  exegesis. 

(1)  On  the  part  of  the  Rabbis,  likewise,  only  two  Deut.  Isa. 
servant  passages  have  been  understood  in  a  messianic  sense:  Isa. 
42. 1  ff.  and  Isa.  5  2. 1 3  ff.305  These  are  in  fact  the  two  passages  which, 
so  far,  we  have  constantly  found  to  be  interpreted  messianically. 
As  for  Isa.  42.1  ff.,  it  is  essential  to  note  that  only  the  messianic 
interpretation306  is  found  in  rabbinic  literature.  The  messianic 


303Cf.  Aytoun,  172. 

304This  is  generally  admitted.  Even  Dalman,  who  had  tried  to  escape  this  conclu¬ 
sion  (I,  43-49)  was  forced  to  grant  it  later;  G.  Dalman,  Jesns-Jeshua,  1929,  172.  The 
tendentious  overworking  is  plainly  distinguishable  against  an  older  version  of  the 
text — Hegermann,  116-122.  In  the  following  period  the  Jewish  exegesis  of  Isa.  53 
remains  understandably  determined  by  the  opposition  to  the  Christian  interpretation 
(see  Fischel,  66  f.). 

305Whether  Isa.  49.6  is  to  be  quoted  as  a  third  instance  is  extremely  doubtful.  It  is 
true  that  Raymundus  Martini,  op.  cit.  (see  n.  273),  645,  read  a  messianic  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Isa.  49.6  in  Gen.  tnaior  on  41.44  (Dalman,  I,  97,  n.  1);  further  in  the  post- 
talmudic  period,  in  Pesiqt.  R.  31  (cf.  Seidelin,  218;  Fischel,  62)  Isa.  49.8  is  once  given  a 
messianic  interpretation.  In  this  occasional  messianic  exegesis  of  the  servant  of  Isa. 
49.6  there  might,  in  view  of  Ecclus.  48.10  (see  p.  57),  the  Visionary  Discourses  Eth. 
En.  (p.  59)  and  of  the  N.T.  (n.  403),  be  an  echo  of  an  older  tradition.  But  that  is 
not  certain.  In  any  case,  the  Targ.  does  not  explain  Isa.  49.6  messianically  (see  n.  214) 
and  we  have  no  other  evidence  for  the  rabbinic  explanation  of  Isa.  49.6,  apart  from 
the  two  late  texts  mentioned. 

*°*Midr.  Ps.  2  §9  on  2.7  (S.-B.,  I,  483);  43  §1  on  43.3  (S.-B.,  I,  87);  Pesiqt.  R.  36 
(S.-B.,  II,  288);  Yalqut  Shim'oni,  II,  88d,  io4d  (Dalman,  I,  97,  n.  1);  Seder  Gati'Eden 
(ed.  A.  Jellinek,  Bet-ba-Midrascb ,  III,  1885, 133.12).  Also  Targ.  Isa.  ad  loc.  (see  p.  67). 
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interpretation  of  Isa.  52.13-53.12  by  the  Rabbis307  concerns  both 
the  passages  of  exaltation  and  the  passages  about  suffering.308  In 
particular  the  reference  of  the  passages  about  suffering  in  Isa.  5  3 
to  the  Messiah  emerges  very  early  with  the  Rabbis,  and  simul¬ 
taneously  at  several  points. 

Unfortunately  one  testimony  is  textually  uncertain.  Ray- 
mundus  Martini  {post  1278)309  read  in  Siphre  Lev .  an  utterance 
of  R.  Jose  the  Galilaean  {ante  a.d.  135),  interpreting  Isa.  53.5  as 
referring  to  the  suffering  and  sorrowing  King-Messiah  who,  by 
his  pains,  justifies  all  peoples.  In  our  Siphre  Lev .  texts  only  the 
context  is  given  {Siphre  Lev .  NTjTl  12.10  on  5. 17), 310  while  the  two 
phrases  pointing  to  the  Messiah  and  to  Isa.  5  3  are  missing.311 
Have  we  to  do  with  an  interpolation  ?312  In  view  of  the  sharp¬ 
ness  with  which  Judaism  opposed  the  Christian  exegesis  of  the 
passages  about  suffering  in  Isa.  53  (cf.  p.  75)  we  must  reckon 
with  the  possibility  of  a  textual  curtailment,  especially  as  else¬ 
where  messianic  exegesis  of  Isa.  53  seems  to  have  been  ex¬ 
cised.313  This  assumption  gains  a  high  degree  of  probability 

*°7A  choice  of  rabbinic  texts  in  S.-B.,  1, 481-3 ;  further  50  f. 

308Rabbinic  applications  to  the  Messiah  of  the  exaltation  passages  of  Isa.  52.13  ff.: 
Targ.  Isa.  here  (see  p.  68);  Tancb.  FVnVin  §20  (70a,  Buber);  Midr.Ps.  2  §9  on  2.7. 

Further  examples  and  parallels,  cf.  Wiinsche,  76;  Dalman,  I,  84,  n.  3;  S.-B.,  I,  483. 
Cf.  Moore,  III,  166. 

30®Op.  cit.  (seen.  273),  cf.  Dalman,  I,  79  f.  44,  n.  2;  for  text  cf.  Wunsche,  65  f.; 
Driver-Neubauer,  II,  10  f.  About  the  credibility  of  Raymundus  Martini  cf.  L.  Zunz, 
Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortrage  der  Juden  bis/oriscb  entwickelt 2,  1892,  301;  H.  L.  Strack, 
article  on  ‘Raimundus  Martin*,  in  RE3,  16,  414  f.  About  the  value  of  his  traditions, 
which  has  been  brilliantly  confirmed  by  a  textual  discovery  in  Prague,  see  Dalman, 
II,  6,  and  cf.  n.  273;  Driver-Neubauer,  XXV-XXXV;  L.  Zunz,  ibid.,  300-5; 
Strack ,Einl.f  223  f.  (Lit.). 

810First  edition,  Venice,  1545, 15b;  ed.Weiss,  1862,  27a. 

311Thc  context  discusses  the  fact  that  Adam’s  transgression  caused  countless  sen¬ 
tences  of  death  and  puts  the  question:  ‘What  measure  is  the  greater,  that  of  mercy 
or  that  of  punitive  justice?  Answer:  the  measure  of  goodness  is  the  greater  (here 
begins  the  addition  of  Raymundus  Martini)  and  that  of  punitive  justice  is  the  smaller. 
How  much  more  then  will  the  king,  the  Messiah,  who  suffers  and  is  in  agony  for  the 
godless,  justify  all  mankind,  as  it  is  written:  “But  he  was  wounded  for  our  trans¬ 
gressions”  (Isa.  53.5).  The  same  is  meant  by  Isa.  53.6:  “But  the  Lord  hath  laid  upon 
him  the  iniquity  of  us  all”.* 

812Thus  Dalman,  1, 43,  81. 

813 Justin  already  reproaches  the  Judaic  teachers  with  the  fact  that  they  completely 
eliminated  from  the  LXX  many  texts  (rroXXas  ypa<pa<;  teXcov  7rEpi£iXov)  which 
pointed  to  the  Crucified  {Dial.  71.2);  of  the  four  examples  which  he  names  (72.1-73. 
6,  cf.  120.5)  three  are  obviously  Christian  interpolations.  In  any  case  the  quick  re¬ 
placement  of  the  LXX  by  the  translation  of  Aquila  (see  n.  202)  shows  that  in  fact 
already  in  the  second  century  a.d.  the  removal  of  undesired  texts  was  one  of  the 
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from  the  fact  that  similar  statements  have  come  down  to  us 
from  a  scholar  closely  connected  with  R.  Jose,  likewise  a  pupil 
of  R.  Akiba  and,  together  with  R.  Jose,  a  teacher  in  Jabne  and 
then  in  Lydda:  R.  Tarphon  (Tryphon).314  Justin  reports  in  the 
Dial,  that  Tryphon  several  times  granted  him  that  the  Messiah 
was  tox0t)t6<;:  (36.1;  39.7;  49.2;  68.9;  76.6-77.1;  89.1-2,  cf. 
especially  90.1:  7ra0eiv  [iiv  yap  xal  ax;  7rp6paTOV  ayjlyjcrsaOai  [= 
Isa.  5  3.7]  ocSapiev).315  Certainly  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against 
the  statements  of  an  apologist.  On  the  other  hand  it  speaks  for 
the  credibility  of  Justin  that  in  his  arguments  with  Tryphon 
Isa.  5  3  especially  is  in  question,316  which  presupposes  a  common 
point  of  departure;  and,  further,  Justin  carefully  distinguishes 
between  passages  and  readings  which  his  opponents  recognize 
and  those  which  they  do  not,  and  emphasizes  that  he  builds  up  his 


weapons  of  Jewish  anti-Christian  polemic.  As  regards  Isa.  53,  in  particular,  ‘the 
single  application  in  Sanb.  98b  of  Isa.  53  to  the  suffering  Messiah*  proves  that  we 
have  to  reckon  with  textual  abbreviations  (Strack,  Einl.y  79).  This  conclusion  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  report  of  mediaeval  sources  (Ibn  Ezra,  died  1 167  or  1 168 ;  according  to 
Dalman,  I,  40,  n.  2,  also  nftnVft,  composed  1240)  that  the  section  beginning 

with  Isa.  52.13  in  Sotah  I  was  referred  to  the  Messiah.  In  our  texts  of  B.  Sotah  this 
exegesis  is  not  found.  Rashi  too  (died  1105)  did  not  find  the  messianic  exegesis  of 
Isa.  5  2. 1 3  ff.  (apart  from  5  3 .4,  cf.  n.  274)  in  the  Talmud,  rather,  as  he  expressly  says,  he 
only  knew  of  it  from  hearsay  (‘Commentary  on  Isa.  53*,  text  in  Wiinsche,  94). 
Further,  it  is  striking  that  a  messianic  exegesis  of  Isa.  53.2  on  the  part  of  R.  Berechiah, 
living  circa  a.d.  340  (S.-B.,  I,  49  f.),  has  been  preserved  only  through  the  Christian 
Raymundus  Martini  writing  about  one  thousand  years  later,  after  a.d.  1278  (op. 
cit.  in  n.  273, 594),  while  in  the  older  sources  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found.  The  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  information  that  R.  Berechiah  explained  Isa.  53.2  mcssianically  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  this  scholar  expounded  the  doctrine  of  the  suffering  of  the 
Messiah  (S.-B.,  II,  285  f.;  cf.  I,  86  f.).  Finally  a  messianic  exegesis  of  Isa.  53.3,  re¬ 
ported  by  Moshe-ha-darshan  (in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century)  in  his  work 
Gen.  R.  maior  on  24.  67  (text,  Dalman,  II,  6  f.  after  A.  Epstein;  Wiinsche,  69  after 
Raymundus  Martini,  op.  cit.  in  n.  273,  671 ;  cf.  Dalman,  I,  79)  is  the  only  citation  of 
Raymundus  from  Gen.  R.  maior ,  for  which  the  source  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  older 
literature  (Dalman,  I,  80  f.). 

314The  identity  of  R.  Tarphon  and  Justin’s  Tryphon,  presupposed  in  the  text,  is 
also  asserted  by  H.  Graetz,  Gescbicbte  der  Juden 2,  IV,  1 865,  63  f. ;  Schiirer,  II,  444,  n.  1 3 8 
(older  literature  also  quoted  here);  P.  Fiebig,  article  on  ‘Tarphon’  in  RGG2t  V, 
997  f.;  B.  Altaner,  Patrologie,  1938,  64;  doubts  about  this  identity  are  raised  by  S. 
Krauss,  ‘The  Jews  in  the  Works  of  the  Church  Fathers’,  JQR ,  5,  1893,  125  f.;  A. 
Schlatter,  ‘Die  Tage  Trajans  und  Hadrians’,  BFT,  1,  1897,  97  f.;  M.  Freimann  in 
MGJpy,  N.S.  19, 1911, 567  ff.;  Strack, Einl .,  126  n.  1. 

315It  is  completely  out  of  the  question  to  think  of  gracious  concessions  on  the 
part  of  Tryphon  (thus  A.  H.  Guignebert,  Le  tnondejuif  vers  le  temps  de  Jfsus ,  1939, 148, 
n.i;  on  the  other  hand  Davies,  281)  in  view  of  what  we  know  about  his  learning 
(Bacher,  Tannai/en ,  I,  342-52)  and  his  hostile  attitude  towards  Jewish  Christians 
(B.  Sbab.  1 1 6a). 

31«Twenty-seven  quotations  in  the  Dial. 
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christological  proof  only  on  the  former  (Just.  Dial.  71.2  £,120.5). 

The  next  quotation  comes  from  circa  a.d.  200  (cf.  n.  271).  It  is 
the  description  of  the  Messiah  as  ‘the  leper’  and  ‘the  sick  man’, 
on  the  basis  of  Isa.  53.4  in  B.  Sanh.  98b  (cf.  p.  63).  The  idea  that 
the  servant  is  described  as  a  leper,  Isa.  53.4,  we  first  met  with  in 
Aquila  (cf.  pp.  62  £).  Aquila  was  a  pupil  of  R.  Akiba  (see  n.  263). 
It  can  hardly  have  been  an  accident  that  both  R.  Jose  and  R. 
Tarphon,  who  likewise  referred  Isa.  5  3  to  the  suffering  Messiah 
(cf.  pp.  72  £),  were  also  pupils  of  Akiba.  This  coincidence  gains 
increased  significance  from  the  fact  that  R.  Akiba  himself 
taught  a  suffering  of  the  Messiah317  and  that  R.  Dosa  {circa 
a.d.  180),  who  for  the  first  time  in  rabbinic  literature  explains 
Zech.  12.12  with  reference  to  the  slaying  of  the  Messiah  b. 
Joseph,318  was  a  disciple  with  Akiba’s  pupil  Jehuda  b.  El‘ai.319 
R.  Akiba,  the  most  influential  biblical  scholar  of  the  first  two 
centuries  a.d.,  lived  circa  a.d.  5 0-13 5. 320  It  was  his  school, 
represented  by  R.  Tarphon  {circa  a.d.  60-140),  R.  Jose  the 
Galilaean  and  Aquila  (both  working  circa  a.d.  ioo)  which,  above 
all,  preserved  and  developed  the  tradition  of  the  messianic 
exegesis  of  the  passages  about  suffering  in  Isa.  5  3 . 

In  the  third  century  R.  Jochanan  {circa  a.d.  200-279), 321  and 
in  the  fourth  R.  Acha  {circa  a.d.  3 20), 322  applied  Isa.  53.5 :  ‘He 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions’,  to  the  sorrows  of  the 


3l’S.-B.,  II,  284.  Akiba  concluded  from  the  typology  of  Mosaic  time  and  mes- 
sianic  time  that  the  latter  would  involve  a  forty-year  period  of  distress  in  the  desert, 
and  supported  his  point  by  reference  to  Job  30.4  ( Tanch :  ed.  Vienna  186*  7b; 

TIFNT,  IV,  865,  3  ff.). 

31823.  Sukka  52a.  The  casual  way  of  mentioning  Messiah  b.  Joseph  and  his  death 
shows  that  we  have  here  a  well-known  idea  (Moore,  II,  370;  see  n.  243).  The 
messianic  exegesis  of  Zech.  12.10  ff.  is  old:  John  19.37;  Rev.  1.7,  cf.  Matt.  24.30; 
Targ-  (S.-B.,  II,  583  f.);  Midr.  (S.-B.,  II,  298  f.).  It  is  possible  that  it  goes  back  to  the 
original  text  (see  T1FNT,  III,  848.16  ff. ;  Torrey,  JBL,  66, 1947,  253-77). 

319Bacher,  7  annaiteny  II,  1890,  389;  Strack,  Einl.,  13 1.  It  should  further  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  two  of  Akiba’s  pupils,  R.  Jehuda  and  R.  Nehemiah  (both  circa  a.d.  150) 
took  part  in  the  oldest  rabbinic  discussion  about  Messiah  b.  Joseph  {Gen.  R.  75 
on  32.6). 

320P.  Benoit,  ‘Rabbi  Aquiba  ben  Joseph,  Sage  et  hdros  du  Judaisme’  in  RB  54, 
1947, 56. 

32lRuth  R.  5  on  2.14  (H.  L.  Strack,  ‘Zur  altjudischen  Theologie’,  TBy  2,  1881, 
10  f.;  S.-B.,  I,  27;  II,  285).  As  the  name  of  the  author  we  should  read  with  Yalqut 
Sbim’oni  ad  loc.  603  R.  Jochanan  instead  of  R.  Jonathan  (S.-B.,  I,  27;  II  285; 
I,  312).  cf.  Fischel,  62;  the  correct  reading  can  be  found  already  in  Bacher,  op. 
cit.  in  n.  236,  312. 

322Midr.  Sam.  19  §1  (S.-B.,  II,  287).  Cf.  Dalman,  I,  52,  n.  1  for  the  v.l.  citing  R.  Idi 
{circa  a.d.  250)  as  author. 
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Messiah.  R.  Berechiah  (circa  a.d.  340)  follows  with  the  messianic 
explanation  of  Isa.  5  3. 2. 323  In  the  post-talmudic  period  examples 
multiply,324  yet  on  the  whole  are  not  numerous.  This  fact  is  to 
be  explained  by  the  contradiction  between  such  a  conception 
of  the  Messiah  and  the  customary  one,  but  especially  by  the 
opposition  to  Christianity. 

(x)  From  the  second  century  a:d.  the  history  of  Jewish  exegesis  of 
Isa.  5  3  is  shaped  increasingly  by  the  opposition  to  Christianity.325 
This  process  begins  by  the  avoidance  of  the  description  of  the 
Messiah  as  ‘servant  of  God’  and  ‘the  chosen’,  which  the  pseudepi- 
graphic  writers  had  used  without  embarrassment  (cf.  p.  50  and 
n.  262),  and  also  of  the  title  ‘son  of  man’,326  and  ‘Jesus’,  which  had 
become  a  nomen  odiosum  (cf.  TWNT,  III,  287,  20  ff.).  From  the  end 
of  the  second  century  the  apologetic  method  of  changing  the 
text327  and  of  tendentious  interpretation  was  seized  upon  in  trans¬ 
lating  Isa.  53,  in  order  to  dispose  of  passages  which  were  of  use 
to  Christians  in  their  text  proofs.  This  polemical  method  is  used 
especially  in  Targ.  Isa.  5  3  (cf.  pp.  66  ff.).  A  similar  mode  of  apologetic 
is  used  by  R.  Simlai  (circa  a.d.  250),  who  applies  Isa.  53.12  to  Moses 
(see  n.  329).  As  far  as  possible,  however,  Isa.  42.1  ff.  and  53  are 
not  used  at  all.328  Indeed,  it  seems  that  messianic  interpretations 


323S.-B.,  1, 50  f.,  cf.  n.  313. 

324Dalman,  I,  5  3-84,  cf.  Dalman,  II,  3-19  and  the  comprehensive  collection  of  texts 
of  Brierre-Narbonne,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  material  not  going  further  than 
Dalman.  We  must  draw  attention  to  the  great  description  of  messianic  suffering  in 
Pesiqt.  R.  34-37  which,  according  to  B.  J.  Bamberger,  ‘A  Messianic  Document  of  the 
7th  Century*,  HUCs4,  15,  1940,  425-43,  took  shape  in  Palestine  in  the  years  632-7 
and  was  based  upon  considerably  older  material.  Isa.  53,  it  is  true,  is  explicitly 
quoted  only  in  the  form  of  the  text  to  be  found  in  Gen.  R.  maior  of  R.  Moshc-ha- 
darshan,  (see  Wiinsche,  79,  n.  1  after  Raymundus  Martini,  op.  cit.  in  n.  273,  664),  but 
the  statements  about  the  vicarious  punishment  of  the  Messiah  in  Pesiqt.  R.  34-37 
rest  upon  the  ideas  expressed  in  Isa.  53  (cf.  Dalman,  I,  67)  as  is  shown  especially  by 
the  allusion  to  Isa.  53.11  in  Pesiqt.  R.  37  (Moore,  1, 552  m  1). 

325The  rich  material  concerning  the  anti-Christian  apologetic  and  polemic  of 
Judaism  in  the  first  centuries  has  not  yet  been  exhaustively  dealt  with. 

326As  distinct  from  Eth.  En.  it  is  lacking  in  Slav,  and  Heb.  En .  and  in  the  whole  of 
rabbinic  literature  (S.-B.,  I,  959;  there  is  also  the  apparent  exception  ].  Taan.  2,  1 
[65b],  60). 

327For  an  example  of  the  change  in  the  Greek  text  see  p.  65  and  for  an  example 
of  the  change  of  the  Aramaic  text  see  n.  296;  by  the  change  of  p^DD’’  (Targ.  Isa. 
53.3)  into  pIDD*’,  a  statement  about  suffering  is  transformed  into  one  about  glory. 

328Fischel,  66,  n.  67: ‘Probably  the  not  very  frequent  use  of  42.1  ff.;  50.4  ff.,  and 
52.13  ff.  in  the  Midrasb  is  occasioned  by  the  great  significance  of  these  texts  in 
Christian  exegesis.* 
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of  Isa.  53  were  excised  whenever  occasion  served;  in  several 
instances  there  is  at  least  a  suspicion  of  this  sort  (cf.  n.  3 1 3).  These 
observations  are  very  important  for  our  judgement  of  late  Jewish 
exegesis  of  Isa.  53.  The  widespread  conclusion,  that  the  relative 
infrequency  of  messianic  interpretations  of  Isa.  53  in  late  Judaism 
shows  that  the  latter  was  not  acquainted  with  the  idea  of  the 
suffering  Messiah,  does  not  do  justice  to  the  sources;  for  it  ignores 
the  great  part  which — very  understandably — the  debate  with 
Christianity  played  in  this  question. 

The  slender  amount  of  evidence  is  counterbalanced  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  definitely  non-messianic  exegesis  of 
Isa.  5  3  in  the  rabbinic  literature  of  the  first  millennium  a.d.329  This 
is  especially  striking  when  we  examine  rabbinic  statements  about 
the  atoning  power  of  death.  This  idea  gains  ground  extraordinarily 
in  late  Judaism.  The  execution  has  atoning  effect  if  the  criminal 
has  made  the  expiatory  vow  (‘May  my  death  expiate  all  my  sins’, 
see  n.  475);  every  dying  person  is  entreated  to  say  this  expiatory 
vow.  Furthermore,  late  Judaism  from  pre-Christian  times  realizes 
the  vicarious  expiatory  power  inherent  in  the  death  of  the  high 
priest,  of  martyrs,  of  the  righteous,  of  the  patriarchs,  of  innocent 
children.  It  is  astonishing  that  in  this  rich  material  there  is  no 
reference  to  Isa.  53.330  Of  this  there  is  only  one  possible  explana¬ 
tion:  the  connexion  of  Isa.  53  with  the  Messiah  was  from  pre- 
Christian  days  so  firmly  and  exclusively  held  by  Palestinian 
Judaism  that  the  application  of  this  chapter  to  the  expiatory  death 
of  the  righteous  was  automatically  excluded  from  consideration.331 


389It  is  very  questionable  whether  in  Palestinian  Judaism  of  the  first  millennium 
there  existed  any  other  exegesis  of  Isa.  53  except  the  messianic  one  (unlike  Hellenistic 
Judaism;  cf.  p.  53),  if  one  leaves  out  of  account  B.  Sotah ,  14a,  where  Isa.  53.12  is 
referred  by  R.  Simlai  (circa  250)  to  Moses"  intercession;  for  here  it  is  a  question  of  a 
distortion  for  apologetic  motives  (see  pp.  56  f.).  The  passages  collected  by  S.-B.  in 
Tsa.  53  in  the  Older  Literature"  (I,  481-5),  under  the  heading  B. ‘Allusions  to  the 
Righteous"  (I,  483,  485),  are  references  to  isolated  texts  torn  from  their  context  (sec 
pp.  54  f.,  65).  The  one  Midrash  text  quoted  by  S.-B.  under  ‘C.  Allusions  to  the  people 
of  Israel"  (1, 485),  Niwj.  R.,  1 3  on  1 3.2  (anonymous),  comes  from  a  Midrasb  composed 
in  the  twelfth  century. 

830The  sole  exception,  R.  Simlai  (circa  a.d.  250)  is  apparent  only;  see  n.  329. 

331I  owe  this  important  observation  to  E.  Lohse.  In  passing  we  must  deal  with  two 
objections  to  our  conclusion.  First:  is  it  not  implied  by  the  repeated  remark  of  the 
evangelists  that  the  disciples  did  not  understand  the  predictions  of  the  passion  that 
the  conception  of  a  suffering  Messiah  was  completely  unknown  to  them  ?  Mark  only 
adds  the  information  about  the  failure  of  the  disciples  to  understand  to  the  second 
account  of  the  prediction  of  the  passion  (9.32:  ol  7)yv6ouv  t6  prjpa,  xal  £<po(3ouvTO 
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To  sum  up:  (i)  messianic  interpretation  of  the  Deutero-Isaianic 
servant  in  Palestinian  Judaism  was  limited  to  Isa.  42.1  ff.,332 
43. io;333  49.1  f.,  6  f.,334  and  52.13  ff.,335;  with  this  New  Testament 
data  agree.336  (2)  For  Isa.  42.1  ff.  and  52.13  ff.  messianic  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  constant  from  pre-Christian  times.  Isa.  52.13  ff.  is  in  this 
connexion  regarded  as  a  last  judgement  scene.337  (3)  As  far  as  the 
messianic  interpretation  of  the  passages  about  suffering  in  Isa. 
53.1-12  is  concerned,  this  can  again  be  traced  back  with  great 
probability  to  pre-Christian  times.338  Here  the  suffering  of  the 
Messiah  is  thought  of  without  exception  up  to  the  talmudic 


ocut&v  £7repcDT7jaai).  Here  it  is  a  question  of  a  more  recent  variant  of  the  quite 
different  remark  of  Peter  (8.32,  in  connexion  with  the  first  prediction  of  the  passion), 
the  antiquity  of  which  is  assured  by  the  sharpness  of  the  rebuke  of  Jesus  denouncing 
Peter  as  Satan.  But  the  point  is  that  the  disciples’  failure  to  understand  is  by  no 
means,  in  Mark,  related  solely  to  the  passion  of  Jesus,  but  runs  like  a  motif  through 
the  whole  of  Mark’s  Gospel  (4.13,  40  f.;  6.52;  7.18;  8.16-21;  9.32;  10.3 8) ;cf.  Wrcde, 
Das  Messiasgeheimnis  in  den  Evangelien ,  1901,  93-114.  In  Mark  6.52  the  disciples’  lack 
of  understanding  occurs  in  a  remark  of  the  evangelist;  8.16-21  is,  quite  plainly,  by 
its  reference  to  the  doublet  of  the  feeding  miracle,  recognizable  as  a  piece  of  literary 
composition.  In  Luke  the  motif  is  still  more  distinct  (cf.  9.45  with  Mark  9.32);  he 
has  added  18.34  without  the  Marcan  parallel.  Finally,  the  Gospel  of  John  broadens 
the  motif  into  a  constant  misunderstanding  of  the  most  far-reaching  extent. 
Parallels  in  comparative  religion  make  it  probable  that  we  have  here  an  epiphany 
motif  (J.  Ebeling:  ‘Das  Messiasgeheimnis  und  die  Botschaft  des  Marcus-Evangc- 
listen’,  ZNW,  Bcihcft  19, 1939,  167  f.,  170).  If  that  is  correct  then  historical  deduc¬ 
tions  are  illegitimate.  But  even  apart  from  that  the  misunderstanding  would  be  in¬ 
telligible  (dyvociv,  Mark  9.32,  can  also  mean  ‘fail  to  recognize’),  for  the  passion 
and  death  of  the  Messiah  completely  contradicted  popular  expectations.  Second:  is 
it  not  implied  in  the  offence  which  the  Jews  found  in  the  preaching  of  the  cross 
(I  Cor.  1.23)  that  the  conception  of  a  suffering  Messiah  was  alien  to  them?  In  fact 
the  messianic  interpretation  of  Isa.  53  must  have  been  foreign  to  Hellenistic  Judaism 
(cf.  p.  53).  So  much  more  must  the  manner  of  the  death  of  Jesus  have  been  offensive 
and  even  for  Palestinian  Judaism  this  was  the  real  scandal:  death  on  the  cross  is 
accursed  (Gal.  3.13;  Justin,  Dial.,  90). 

332Cf.  p.  53. 

333Only  in  the  Targ.  ad  loc.  See  p.  67  and  n.  293. 

334Cf.  p.  59  and  n.  305  and  p.  57. 

335Cf.pp.  57-76. 

336Cf.  p.  93.  Only  the  messianic  exegesis  of  Isa.  43.10  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  N.T. 

337Hellenistic  and  Palestinian  Judaism  agree  in  relating  Isa.  52.13  ff.  to  the  last 
judgement  (Wisd.  5.1  f.;  Eth.  En.  46.4  f.;  48.8;  55.4;  62.1-9;  63.1-11.  J.  Jeremias 
‘Das  Losegcld  fur  Vic\e.’,Judaica  3, 1948,  263  f.). 

338Outside  LXX  it  is  to  be  found  in  Test.  B.  (cf.  p.  5  7),  in  thcPesbitta  (see  p.  60),  in 
Aquila  (p.  62),  in  R.  Jose  (Psee  p.  72)  and  R.  Tryphon  (see  p.  73),  in  Theodotion 
(p.  64)  and  in  other  rabbinic  texts  (see  p.  74)  and  traces  of  it  probably  in  Targ.  Isa.  5  3 
(see  p.  70).  Against  the  idea  that  the  messianic  interpretation  of  Isa.  53  in  Judaism 
belongs  only  to  the  second  century  a.d.  Buber  has  recently  expressed  himself  with 
decision  (sec  Buber,  78,  n.  6). 
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period  as  taking  place  before  the  final  victorious  establishment  of 
his  rule.339  When  the  meaning  of  messianic  suffering  is  con¬ 
sidered,  the  answer  is  that  the  Messiah  suffers  vicariously  to  ex¬ 
piate  the  sins  of  Israel.340 


S3BS.-B.,  II,  291. 

3i0Test.  B.  3.8,  see  p.  57;  Sipbre  Lev.,  see  p.  72;  B.  Sank.  98b,  and  B.  Sanh.  98a, 
see  p.  63  (cf.  in  addition  S.-B.,  11,286);  RtttbR.  5  on  2.14,  seen.  iz\\Midr.Sam.  19 §  1, 
seen.  322 \Pesiqt.R.  31  (S.-B.,  II,  287);  Pesiqt .  R.  36  (S.-B.,  II,  288);  Midr.  Konen 
(S.-B.,  II,  290).  Cf.  S.-B.,  II,  291  f. — but  note  that  only  according  to  the  Peshitta  the 
Messiah  suffers  for  the  sins  of  many  peoples  (see  Hegermann,  96  f.  on  Isa.  5  2.1 5). 
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Ilacc;  0eou  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 


The  expression  ncdq  (of  God)341  occurs  only  rarely  in  the  N.T. 
as  in  late  Judaism  (cf.  p.  43):  Matt.  12.18;  Luke  1.54,  69; 
Acts  3.13,  26;  4.25,  27,  30.  Of  these  eight  texts  one  refers  to 
Israel  (Luke  1.54),  two  to  David  (Luke  1.69;  Acts  4.25), 
the  remaining  five  to  Jesus.342  The  phrase  in  the  Magnificat: 
avTeXapsTo  IcrpayjX  7rat8o<;  aurou  (Luke  1.54)  is  a  reference  to  Isa. 
41*8  £:  cju  8s,  IapayjX,  nodq  (xou  Taxcip,  ov  l^eXs^apLTjv,  cr7rsp(i.a 
’Appaafx,  Sv  TjyaTOjaa,  oij  dvrEXapofjiYjv.  The  collective  use  of  the 
expression  corresponds  to  what  we  find  in  the  O.T.  (cf.  n.  175) 
and  in  late  Judaism  (cf.  nn.  177,  213).  As  in  Ps.  Sol.  12.6  the 
pious  nucleus  of  Israel  is  thought  of.  The  liturgical  style,  too,  is 
also  common  to  Luke  1.54  and  Ps.  Sol.  12.6;  17.21.  The  de¬ 
scription  of  David  as  servant  of  God  likewise  has  associations 
with  late  Judaism.  As  there  (see  n.  184)  so  too  in  primitive 
Christianity  we  find  the  use  of  it  occurring  exclusively  in 
prayers:  in  the  Benedictus,  Luke  1.69:  ev  otxcp  AauiS  7roa88<; 
aurou ,  in  the  prayer  of  the  primitive  community  after  the  release 
of  the  apostles,  Acts  4*25:  0  7rarpo<;  Y)[xcov  81a  7uv£Ufiaro<; 
aytoi)  oroparo*;  AauiS  ncaSoq  gou  Ei7ud)v;343  and  in  the  eucharis- 
tic  prayer  accompanying  the  chalice,  Did.  9.2 :  suxapiGroupiv  a0i, 
TOXTEp  Y)(2C0V,  U7t£p  ry)<;  ayla<;  dpjrsXou  AauiS  rou  TratSo^  gou  ‘of 
whom  David  thy  servant  speaks’  (i.e.,  in  Ps.  80.8  ff.).344  ‘David 


341Throughout  the  N.T.  with  the  possessive  pronoun:  6  7rai<;  pou  (Matt.  12.18), 
aou  (Acts  4.25,  27,  30),  aurou  (Luke  1.54,  69;  Acts  3.13, 26),  i.e.,  of  God. 

342Christians  on  the  other  hand  are  called  SouXol  0eou,  never  TiaiS^  0eou. 

The  text  is  overcharged.  Presumably  the  two  words  7tv£tjLiocTO£  aylou  are  Quite  an 
old  gloss. 

344R.  Eisler  has  demonstrated  convincingly,  ‘Das  Letzte  Abendmahl’,  ZN\Vy  25, 
1926,  6  f.,  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  apparently  puzzling  expression  ^  dcyloc 
£p.7reXo<;  AauiS. 
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thy  servant’  is  therefore  a  liturgical  formula  of  late  Judaism 
which  primitive  Christianity  took  over. 

It  is  likewise  a  question  of  O.T.  and  late  Jewish  usage  when 
in  I.  Cl.  39.4  (=  Job  4.18)  the  angels,  in  II  Esd.  (IV  Ezra)  1.32; 
2.1  (second  century  A.D.)  the  prophets  and  in  2.18  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  are  called  the  servants  of  God  (cf.  n.  174  [angels]  and 
n.  167  [prophets]). 


1  Flat?  ©sou  as  a  Title  of  Jesus 

(i)  The  origin  of  the  title.  In  the  N.T.  Jesus  receives  the  title 
Ttal?  Oeou  strikingly  seldom,  viz.  only  in  one  quotation  in  Matt. 

-(12.18  =  Isa.  42.1),  and  in  four  places  in  Acts  (3.13,  26;  4.27,  30). 
In  all  five  instances  we  have  to  do  with  an  ancient  tradition. 

For  Matt.  12.18  this  is  clear  from  the  mixed' character  of  the 
quotation.  Behind  Matt.  12.18—20  (=Isa.  42*I—3)  there  lies  the 
Heb.  text,346  but  in  the  last  verse  of  the  quotation  (Matt.  12.21 
=Isa.  42.4d)  suddenly  we  find  that  the  LXX  is  cited.346  Thus  two 
hands  are  visible,347  which  allows  us  to  infer  a  previous  history  of 
the  text.  That  the  first  hand  uses  the  Heb.  text  points  back  to  the 
area  of  Semitic  linguistic  usage.  As  regards  the  four  places  in  the 
Acts,  an  ancient  date  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  occurrence 
of  7uou<;  Oeou  is  confined  to  Acts  3?  4>  to  a  Palestinian  stratum 
of  tradition  which  in  other  respects,  too,  is  marked  by  its  ancient 
character.348 

But  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  description  of  Jesus  as  ncdc,  Oeou 
lies  behind  yet  other  N.T.  passages.  We  must  note  here  chiefly  the 
voice  of  the  baptism  (Mark  1.11  par.)  and  the  voice  at  the  trans¬ 
figuration  (Mark  9.7  par.). 


^The  wording  of  the  text  in  Matthew  deviates  much  from  the  LXX,  whose  collec¬ 
tive  interpretation  of  naiic,  in  Isa.  42.1  (see  p.  52)  would  not  have  made  possible  the 
application  of  the  passage  to  Jesus.  (Against  the  hypothesis  of  Kahle,  op.  cit.  m 
n.  257,  167,  that  Matthew  used  an  older  lost  Greek  translation  of  Isa.,  cf.  P.  Katz 
‘Das  Problem  des  Urtcxtes  der  Septuaginta’,  TZ,  5, 1949, 18). 

M6LXX  has  for  linin'?  (Isa.  42.4)  in l  tw  6v6(jloctl  ocutou  which  must  be  a 

scribal  error  for  tw  v6p<p  ocutou  (Ziegler,  ‘Isaias’,  ad  loc.).  In  Matt,  t&  6v6p.aTi 
auTOO,  the  scribal  error  of  LXX  recurs. 

34 7 Schlatter,  Der  Evangelist  Matthaus ,  1929,  4°2*  Matthew  himself  seems  to  be 

qU2sGfidcss  ^ ;  W.  Grundmann,  ‘Das  Problem  des  hellenistischen  Christcntums 
innerhalb  der  Jerusalemer  Urgemeindc\  ZN1T,  38,  1939,  53;  see  especially  Loh- 
meyer,  Gottesknecbt,  143. 
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The  comparison  of : 


Mark  i.ii  =  Luke  3.22s49 
par.  Matt.  3.17 

cru  el  (oGto c,  cgtlv  Matt.)  6  uto<;  [jlou 
6  ayaTT/jTOc;, 

ev  aoi  (&  Matt.)  eu8oxY)aa 
(cf.  Mark  1.10  par.:  7rveu(i.a 

.  .  .  xaTa^aivov  gcutov 


with  Isa  42.1  (as  quoted  in 
Matt.  12.18) 

l8ou  6  node;  (jlou  8v  fjp^TLara, 
6  dya7TY)T6^  (jlou 
8v  £u86xy)CT£v  vj  <pox*l  I100* 
Oyjgo)  t6  7uveu(id  [jlou  in*  ocut6v 


has  long  since  suggested  the  question  whether  the  ulo $  [jlou  of 
the  voice  at  the  baptism  and  the  transfiguration  does  not  go  back 
to  Tea  Iq  pou  (so  LXX  Isa.  42.1).  In  that  case  Mark  1.11  par.  and 
9.7  par.  would  not  be  a  combined  quotation  from  Ps.  2.7  and 
Isa.  42.1,  but  originally  only  Isa.  42.1  (Heb.  text)  would  have  been 
quoted  and  the  ambiguous  ncdc,  [xou  (1 :  my  servant;  2:  my  child) 
would  before  Mark  have  been  clarified  to  ulo<;  [jlou  on  Hellenistic 
territory  where  the  description  of  Jesus  as  ncdc,  fjiou  was  early 
avoided.350 


The  hypothesis  that  the  voice  at  the  baptism  was  originally 
purely  an  echo  of  Isa.  42.1  is  supported  by  several  considera¬ 
tions.  First,  the  heavenly  voice,  Mark  1.11,  is  obviously  meant 
to  explain  the  impart&'tion  of  the  Spirit  (Mark  1.10)  as  a  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  scripture.351  As  so  often  in  O.T.  quotations,  e.g.,  in 
rabbinic  literature,  the  continuation  of  the  passage  (Isa.  42.1  in 
Matt.  1 2. 1 8c)  is  implied  but  not  actually  quoted:  Otjctco352  to 
7rv£U(jid  pou  in  auTov.  Thus  the  heavenly^oice  affirms  that  the 
promise  given  in  Isa.  42.1  about  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  has  just 
been  fulfilled.  Second,  when  the  text  of  the  divine  declaration 
at  the  baptism  and  the  transfiguration  wavers  between  dya7r/)T0^ 


84flThc  Western  reading  of  Luke  3.22:  ut6<;  [jlou  el  ou,  <nf)(JLepov  yey^wr^.a  ae 
(=LXX  Ps.  2.7)  is  nothing  except  one  of  those  assimilations  of  N.T.  quotations  to 
the  O.T.  original  (in  this  case  supposed)  which  the  Western  text  has  undertaken  in 
numerous  instances  and  which  are  highly  characteristic  of  it,  e.g.,  Mark  15.34  par. 
Matt.  27.46,  where  the  Western  text  has  replaced  the  Aramaic  quotation  of  Ps.  22  by 
the  Heb.  text. 

850Dalman,  WJ,  277;  cf.  Bousset,  57  n.  2;  Lohmeyer,  Gottesknechty  9:  cf.  Cull- 
mann,  baptism  in  the  New  Testament ,  16-18.  A  similar  process  occurs  with  regard  to 
the  text  of  John  1.34  where  the  original  6  £xXext6<;  becomes  6  ul6(;  (see  n.  261); 
here  again  it  is  a  question  of  Isa.  42.1. 

851Dalman,  8*7,277. 

85aThe  perfect  of  the  Heb.  text  is  translated  as  future  in  Matt.  12.18. 


S.G. — F 
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(Mark  i.ii  par.;  9.7  par.  Matt.  17.5  and  Luke  9.35  v.l.,  II  Peter 
1. 1 7)  and  exAsXeypivoc;  (Luke  9.35),  we  presumably  have  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  translation  of  TTD  Isa.  42.1,  which  is  sometimes 
rendered  by  exXext6s  (LXX,  S  and  0),  and  sometimes  by 
ayaTDqTo*;  (Matt.  12.18).  Third,  in  John  1.34  the  heavenly  voice 
at  the  baptism,353  according  to  the  supposed  oldest  text  (see  n. 
261),  is  given  in  the  words:  outo^  egtiv  6  sxAexto^  too  0eou. 
But  "the  chosen  of  God’  is  a  messianic  designation  coming  from 
Isa.  42.1  (cf.  pp.  58  ff.).  John  1.34  shows  very  plainly  that  the 
baptismal  declaration  originally  must  have  been  a  consistent 
quotation  from  Isa.  42.1.  If  that  is  correct  then  it  would  be  con¬ 
firmed  (cf.  p.  80)  that  the  designation  of  Jesus  as  tzollc,  0eou 
belongs  to  a  very  old  (pre-Marcan)  layer  of  the  tradition.354 

Further  indirect  evidence  of  the  izca<;  0eou  predication  and  its 
great  antiquity  is  possibly  furnished  by  the  Johannine  literature. 

First,  we  have  John  1.29,  36:  I'Ss  6  a(j.v6<;  tou  0eou  (+v.  29: 
6  aipcov  T7)v  afiapTiav  tou  xoafxou).  It  has  already  been  shown 
(T1FNT,  I,  342  f.,  185.19  ff.)  that  the  expression  6  apivcx;  tou  0eou 
conceals  both  a  factual  and  a  linguistic  difficulty.  (1)  The  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Saviour  as  a  lamb  is  unknown  to  late  Judaism. 
(2)  The  expression  is  an  unparalleled  genitive  combination. 
Both  difficulties  are  solved  if  we  refer  to  the  Aramaic  where 
N'Vd  means  (a)  the  lamb,  (b)  the  boy,  the  servant.355  Probably 
behind  the  phrase  6  ajxvoc;  tou  Osou  lies  an  Aramaic 
arfan  in  the  sense  of  mmM  (cf.  n.  164,  i76);356  this 


353Cullmann,  Baptism,  16  ff.,  also  Early  Christian  Worship ,  64  f. 

364The  consequences  which  result  from  this  are  extraordinarily  far-reaching.  It 
means  not  merely  that  the  voice  at  baptism  has  nothing  to  do  with  kingly  enthrone¬ 
ment,  adoption,  etc.,  but  that  there  arises  above  all  the  question  whether  the  7rat<; 
Osou  predication  does  not  play  an  essential  part  in  the  emergence  of  the  messianic 
title  6  ut6<;  tou  Osou  which  was  unknown  to  late  Judaism. 

355Examples  of  =  ‘servant*  in  the  west  Aramaic  dialects  (Palestinian  Midrash 
and  Talmud,  the  Targums,  and  Christian  Palestinian  dialect)  may  be  found  in  J. 
Jeremias,  «  *A(xv6<;  tou  Osou»,  116  f. 

356C.  J.  Ball,  ‘Had  the  Fourth  Gospel  an  Aramaic  Archetype?*,  ET,  21,  1909/10, 
92f.;C.  F.  Burney,  ioyf.jLohmcyer,^/)^/^^  (HNT),  1951, 52;  J.  Jeremias,  «’A(xv6<; 
tou  Osou  »,  115-23;  Zolli,  228-33;  W.  F.  Howard,  Christianity  According  to  St.  John , 
J943»  100  £  J  G.  S.  Duncan,  Jesus,  Son  of  Man ,  1947, 91  n.  4;  Cullmann,  baptism,  21  n.  1 ; 
‘Gesu*,  5  5 ;  Early  Christian  Worship ,  65  f.  In  regard  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  C.  H. 
Dodd  (in  his  discussion  of  the  TWNT  article  «<xpv6<;  »)  in  ]TSy  34,  1933,  z85»  that 
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supposition  is  also  supported  by  the  reference  of  John  i. 
29b  6  atpcov  tt]v  ajjiapTLav  tou  xocrpiou  to  the  cebed  phrase  Isa. 
53.12  cf.  TWNT,  I,  185,  25  ff.).  Also  the 

description  of  Jesus  in  Rev.  (28  times)357  as  apvtov  must  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  an  analogy  in  late  Judaism,  go  back  to  the 
same  ambiguous  ^??.358  If  this  hypothesis  is  correct,  then  the 
predicadon  tzoulc,  0eou  of  Jesus  must  spring  from  the  Aramaic¬ 
speaking  primitive  church. 

A  surprising  confirmation  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  predica¬ 
tion  is  furnished,  finally,  by  its  history  in  the  ancient  church.359 
Apart  from  three  quotations360  and  from  Acts,  the  description  of 
Jesus  as  7rai<;  0eou  in  gentile  Christian  literature  is  met  with  up 
to  160  only  at  eleven  places  and  only  in  three  writings. 

It  is  found  in  the  Didache  in  the  old  prayers  of  the  agape361 
(celebrated  before  the  eucharist)  to  be  said  before  and  after  the 
meal  (9.2,  3 ;  10.2,  3)  and  in  the  prayer  for  unction  (10.7  Copt.);362 
in  all  five  places  we  have  the  stereotyped  formula:  Sta  ’Iyjgou  tou 
toxlSo*;  aou;363  also  in  the  great  Roman  church  prayer  I  CL 
59,  2-4, 364  in  Polycarp’s  prayer365  joined  to  the  eucharistic 


Targ.  Isa.  renders  miT*  *73??  by  (not  by  KjbD),  we  must  recall  what  was  said 

on  pp.  51  f. :  from  about  a.d.  ioo,  Greek-speaking  Judaism  brusquely  changes  from 
7ia!<;  Oeou  to  SouXoc;  0eou ;  we  may  assume  that  Aramaic-speaking  Judaism  made  a 
similar  change  from  KjbD  to  ^  addition,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  primitive 

church  demonstrably  spoke  of  Jesus  as  tzolic,  (=**0*???)  (Acts  3.13,  26;  4.27,  30)  in 
express  distinction  from  the  N.T.  messengers  of  God  who  are  called  SouXoi 
Oeou. 

85 ’Probably  (owing  to  the  lacking  tou  0eou)  circuitously  through  ap.v6<;  tou  0eou 
(a  point  made  by  Kuhn). 

*™TWNT,  I,  343, 15-19;  Lohmeycr,  Apokalypse ,  52. 

859By  the  brilliant  investigation  of  A.  v.  Hamack,  ‘Die  Bezeichnung  Jcsu  als 
“Knecht  Gottes”  und  ihre  Geschichte  in  der  alten  Kirche’  this  has  been  illuminated 
in  exemplary  fashion. 

3®°Matt.  12.18;  further  Barn,  where  7rai<;  xupCou  (6.1)  and  in  particular  raxis  pou 
(9.2)  are  inserted  in  O.T.  quotations. 

361Cf.  Jeremias,  The 'Eucharistic  Words  of  Jesus,  84  f. 

382Ed.  C.  Schmidt,  ‘Das  koptische  Didache-Fragment  des  British  Museum’, 
ZNW,  24, 1925,  85,  cf.  94. 

uzDid.  10.3:  read  ’Iiqcrou  with  the  Coptic  translation. 

864I  Cl.  59.2:  tou  Y)Ya7rY)lJl^v0l)  rcai&oc;  auTOu  ’Itjctou  Xpicrrou;  59.3;  81a  ’Itjctou 

XpiaTOu  tou  Y)Ya7r7ipiV0l)  7iai86q  aou;  59.4:  au  el  6  Oe&<;  p6vo<;  xal  ’Itjctou^  XpiaT6<; 
6  7tat<;  aou. 

865See  v.  Hamack,  221,  cf.  Bousset,  56. 
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prayer  of  Smyrna,  Mart.  Pol.  14. 1-3 360  and  in  the  concluding 
doxology  of  the  Mart.  Pol.  20. 2. 367  Thus  in  all  eleven  places  we 
have  to  do  with  prayers  and  (with  the  exception  of  the  doxo- 
logical  formulae  I  Cl.  59.4,  see  n.  364;  Mart.  Pol.  14.1,  see  n.  366) 
always  with  the  liturgical  formula:  8ta  Tyjctou  tou  7rai86<;  aou. 
This  plain  prayer  formula  is  very  old.368  So  much  is  already  clear 
from  the  absence  of  XpiGT6<;  in  the  oldest  examples  of  the  formula 
(Acts  4.30;  Did.  9.2,  3;  10.2,  3,  7)369  but  especially  from  the 
observation  that  in  8ta  AaulS  too  7roa86<;  aou  (Acts  4.25)  it  has  an 
old  Palestinian370  parallel.  Further,  of  the  four  examples  in  Acts, 
two  stand  in  a  prayer  (4.27,  30),  and  one  of  these  likewise  offers 
the  formula  81a  .  .  .  too  .  .  .  raxiSos ;  aou  Tyjaou  (4.30).  Surveying 
the  examples  of  the  description  of  Jesus  as  nvSc,  Gsou  we  may  con¬ 
clude/^)'  that  the  title  izcdq  Geou  was  at  no  time  on  gentile  Christian 
territory  an  accepted  designation  of  the  Messiah  (it  is  not  found  in 
Paul);  ti^  titles  xupios,  XpiaTou,  ul&<;  tou  Geou  were  there  pre¬ 
ferred.  /2)  In  the  gentile  churches  the  title  lived  on  rather  as  a 
liturgical  formula  which  became  fixed  at  an  early  date  and  which 
was  anchored  in  the  eucharistic  prayer,  in  the  doxology  and  in  the 
confession.371 

Later  times  confirm  these  views.372  7rou<;  Geou  remains  infre¬ 
quent.  The  title  persists  in  prayers  and  doxologies,  otherwise 
almost  solely  in  solemn  sacral  speech.  It  does  not  influence 
the  phraseology  of  dogmatics  but  remains  confined  to  liturgy 
and  exalted  speech.  From  the  fifth  century  izolic,  disappears 
altogether  as  a  description  of  Christ.373 

If  our  examination  so  far  has,  step  by  step,  pointed  to  the  ancient 

wMart.  Pol.  14.1:  6  tou  <XYa7nr)Tou  xal  euXoyvjTOu  7T(xl86<;  aou  ’Irjaou  Xpiarou 
7raT7)p,  81’  oil)  .  .  .  14.3:  81a  .  .  .  ’Lqaou  XpiaTou,  dcYa7T7)TOu  aou  7rai86<;. 

m2o.2:  81a  tou  7rai88<;  auTou  tou  (jlovoyevou^  ’Ivjaou  XpiaTou. 

*88v.  Harnack,  235,  n.  3  considers  the  question  whether  the  frequent  Pauline 
formula  81a  ’Lqaou  XpiaTou  is  an  imitation  of  81a  ’fiqaou  tou  7rou86<;  aou. 

369 v.  Harnack,  219  f. 

370Cf.  II  Sam.  3.18:  '122  in  T3  =LXX:  b  yzipl  TOU  8o6Xou  {JLOU  Aaul8; 
I  Mac.  4.30:  xetpl  tou  SouXou  ctou  AauC8  (with  81a  cum  acc.  Isa.  37.35 :  81a  Aaul8 
t6v  7tat8a  p.ou;  with  8ouXoq:  III  Baa.  11.13,  32>  34J  IV  Baa.  8.19;  19.34;  20.6;with 
&v£xev:  ^  1 31.10). 

*nI  Cl.  59.4:  ai)  el  8  0c8<;  p.6vo<;  xal  ’I^aoug  XpiaT^s  8  7raTq  aou  is  a  formula  of 
confession. 

87,Collection  of  material  in  v.  Harnack,  224-33. 

378v.  Harnack,  236-8. 
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date  of  the  title  and  its  origin  in  Palestine,  the  information  given 
by  Epiphanius  that  the  Ebionites  cva  0sov  xaTayyeXXouai  xal  tov 
toutou  7catSa  Ty)ctouv  Xpiaxov374  gains  in  significance.  Above  all, 
the  disappearance  in  Palestinian  Judaism  of  ‘God’s  servant’  as  a 
description  of  the  Messiah  (cf.  p.  85)  is  indirect  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  description  of  Jesus  as  servant  of  God  was  alive  in 
Palestinian  Christianity.  Thus  we  must  seek  the  home  and  origin 
of  the  title375  in  the  first  Palestinian  community.  From  the  first  it 
was  offensive  to  the  gentile  church  on  account  of  its  lowliness. 

(ii)  The  meaning  of  the  predication.  The  fact  that  as  a  description  of 
Jesus  7ra Ic,  0sou  means  originally  ‘servant  of  God’  (not  ‘child  of 
God’),  is  implied  by  the  striking  reserve  shown  by  the  gentile 
church  towards  this  predication — a  reserve  which  can  only  be  due 
to  the  offence  caused  by  its  lowly  character.  But  it  is  also  implied 
by  the  application  of  the  title  in  neighbouring  passages  to  David 
and  Jesus  in  Acts  (David:  4.25 ;  Jesus:  4.27,  30)  and  in  the  Didache 
(David:  9.2;  Jesus:  9.2,  3):  for  it  is  certain  that  David  is  here 
called  servant  of  God.376  The  only  question  is  whether  we  have 
here  merely  a  title  of  honour  for  the  application  of  which  to 
eminent  men  of  God  there  is  evidence  (cf.  p.  48)  in  late  Judaism377 
(of  course  only  in  isolated  cases) — e.g.,  David:  Luke,  1.69;  Acts 
4.25 ;  Did.  9.2 — or  whether  there  is  a  special  reminiscence  of  the 
servant  texts  of  Deut.  Isa.378 

We  must  not  make  the  alternative  too  sharp  since  in  both 
cases  the  title  is  one  of  honour;  we  might  also  possibly  have  to 
reckon  with  a  transition  from  the  general  to  the  special  use.  The 
possibility  that  it  is  an  instance  of  the  general  title  seems  to  find 
support  in  the  juxtaposition  of  rca iq  0eou  AaufS  and  tcoli<;  0eou 
Tyjaoijc  (cf.  1.  18  above),  which  Acts  seems  to  find  inadequate.379 
Nevertheless,  it  will  be  well  to  be  on  one’s  guard  against  the 
idea  that  ‘his  (thy  holy)  servant  (Jesus)’,  Acts  3.13,  26;  4.27,  30, 

374Epiph.  Hacr.  29.7.3.  Cf.  Bousset  56  f.,  especially  cf.  56,  n.  2. 

375Rightly  observed  by  Bousset,  57.  See  further,  pp.  94  f.  below. 

87#7rats  Oeou  in  the  meaning  ‘child  of  God7  is  besides  extraordinarily  infrequent  in 
Hellenistic  Judaism  (cf.  p.  43). 

877Thus  especially  Cadbury. 

378This  is  the  predominant  view  represented  above  all  by  v.  Hamack. 

379The  fact  that  only  in  Acts  4.27,  30  (not  3.13,  26)  is  the  adjective  ayio<;  found  in 
connexion  with  Jesus  (6  #yio c  toxic;  ctou  ’Lqctou <;)  could  be  caused  by  the  intention 
to  make  a  difference  between  the  TzaXq  Jesus  and  the  toxlc;  David  (4.25). 
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is  merely  a  name  of  honour  applied  to  Jesus  as  to  other  men  of 
God;  for  the  primitive  church  from  the  very  first  regarded 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  Ilau;  0eou,  however,  in  the  O.T.  and  in 
late  Judaism,  was  at  no  time  a  title  of  the  Messiah  (cf.  p.  50)  but 
occurs  without  exception  as  a  messianic  designation  only  in  the 
form  ‘my  servant’  of  divine  discourse;  whereas  in  Acts,  as  the 
possessive  pronouns  show  (‘his’ — Acts  3.13,  36;  ‘thy’  servant — 
4.27,  30),  servant  of  God  is  a  title  of  Jesus.  Thus  710 1$  0£ou  as  a 
messianic  title  cannot  have  been  transferred  to  Jesus.  In  that 
case  so  much  the  more  important  are  the  associations  of  the 
designation  of  Jesus  as  izouic;  0soo  with  Deut.  Isa.,  to  be  found  not 
merely  in  the  form  of  quotation  (Matt.  12.18;  see  further  p.  81 
on  Mark  1.11  par.;  9.7  par.),  but  also  of  reference  (Acts  3.13  cf. 
14380;  see  p.  82  on  John  1.29  and  p.  97  on  Phil.  2.6-11). 

Thus  it  must  on  balance  appear  probable  that  the  predication  of 
<yjesus  as  the  servant  of  God  is  meant  from  the  start  to  characterize 
him  as  the  servant  of  the  Lord  prophesied  in  Isa.  42  and  53.381 
At  the  very  least  the  transition  from  the  general  use  of  the  title 
as  a  mark  of  honour  to  the  special  connexion  with  Deut.  Isa.  must 
have  taken  place  very  early. 

(iii)  The  semantic  change  from  ‘ servant  of  God ’  to  ‘ child  of  God\  In 
the  gentile  churches  izcac,  0£ou  as  a  description  of  Jesus  had 
acquired  at  latest  by  the  second  century  the  meaning  ‘child  of 
God’. 

This  change  of  meaning  is  certainly  present  in  Mart .  Pol.  14. 
1 :  xupteo  0eo<;  6  raxvToxpaTCOp,  6  tou  dya7ry)T0i>  xal  euXoyyjToij  toxiSos 
crou  Ty]gou  XpiGTou  rcar/jp  (as  the  combination  7uai$/7caTY)p  shows) 
and  20.2:  8nx  too  toxiSS*;  gcutou  tou  povoyevoug  TyjgoG  XpiaTou 


380It  should  be  noticed  that  the  very  first  of  the  four  passages  in  Acts  (3.13,  26; 
4.27,  30)  plainly  alludes  to  Deut.  Isa.  Acts  3.13:  6  0e6<;  .  .  .  £86£aasv  t6v  TcoaSa 
auTou  ’Lqaouv  (cf.  Isa.  52.13:6  7cai<;  pou .  . .  So^aaOrjaETca),  6v  upEiq  piv  KapsSoixocTe 
(cf.  Isa.  53.6:  TrapsScoxEV  <xut6v )  xal  y)pv7jcraa0E  (cf.  Isa.  53.2  Peshitta ;  Eth.En. 
48.10);  3.14:  t 6v  aytov  xal  8lxaiov(cf.  Isa.  53.11:  Slxatov,  cf.  p.  59)  r)pv*/jcjaa0E ; 
3.18:  (God)  7rpoxaT7)YYEiXEv  81a  <rr6paTO<;  toxvtgw  tcov  7rp097)T0)v,  toxOelv  t6v 
Xptcrriv  auxou.  The  reference  of  Acts  3.13  to  Isa.  52.13  also  appears  in  the  fact  that 
Acts  3 . 1 3  is  the  only  text  in  the  Synoptics  and  Acts  in  which  SoEa^ELv  has  the  meaning 
‘transfigure1.  6 

38lcf.  v.  Harnack  213;  cf.  Torrcy,  32  f.;  also  M.  Dibelius,  Die  Eormgeschichte des 
Evangeltums 2, 1933, 16;  Euler,  45;  Wolff,  86  f.;  Lohmeyer,  Gotteskmcht,  22  f. 
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(as  the  association  with  (lovoysvy)*;  shows).382  It  is  probable383 
that  the  understanding  of  tzvllc,  0sou  as  'child  of  God’  is  already 
present  in  I  CL  59.2  f.  where  Jesus  Christ  is  called  6  7)ya7C7)fi£vo<; 
ttou;.  Also  the  formula  au  el  6  Osoc;  [jlovo^  xal  Ty)cjou<;  Xpumx;  6 
nous  crou  (59.4)  points  to  the  sense  'child  of  God’.384  It  is  certain 
that  the  semantic  change  from  servant  to  child  of  God  was  a 
gradual  one385  and  that  it  did  not  take  place386  everywhere  at 
the  same  time.  The  meaning  'servant  of  God’,  as  the  Didache 
shows  (cf.  p.  85),  persisted  most  obstinately  in  liturgical  for¬ 
mulae. 

How  obvious  for  Hellenistic  feeling  the  understanding  of 
7i ai<;  0sou  as  'child  of  God’  must  have  been  is  clear  from  con¬ 
temporary  literature;  for  Hellenistic  Judaism  cf.  pp.  44,  5 1,  for 
Hellenistic  paganism  cf.  Corp.  Herm.  XIII,  2387:  6  yevvcopievo^ 
Oeou  OsJx;  tzoliq.  XIII,  4:  the  new  birth  effects  6  tou  0eou  Trace;, 
<$cv0pco7roe;  ele;.  XIII,  14:  0eo<;  7t6<puxa^  xal  tou  7rac<;.  In  ad¬ 
dition  the  word  7cat<;  had  something  archaic  and  distinguished 
about  it,388  so  that,  for  example,  the  emperor’s  son  could  be 
described  as  Kacaapoe;  7rac<;.389  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  7rac<;  the  more  lowly  associations  are  always 
present  as  well;  for  this  reason  izvlc,  0sou,  in  spite  of  the  semantic 
change  from  'servant’  to  'son  of  God’  was  unable  to  take  root 
in  the  area  of  gentile  Christianity  (cf.  p.  84). 


382Cf.  the  ecstatic  exclamation  of  the  prophets  mentioned  by  Celsus :  lytb  6  0e6<; 
sipt  r)  0eoo  node,  7 )  7rvEU(xa  (Orig.  Cels.  7.9). 

383Dalman,  \V]y  278 :  ‘unmistakable*. 

384Wc  arc  taken  back  to  a  still  earlier  period  if  the  supposition  is  correct  that  a 
7rat<;  p.ou  lav  behind  the  ul6<;  pou  of  the  story  of  the  baptism  and  transfiguration 
(cf.  pp.  80  f.),  and  that  the  title  6  ut6<;  tou  0eou  grew  out  of  6  7uaiq  tou  Oeou  (see 
n.  354). 

885The  old  Latin  Codices  of  Acts  3.13,  26  and  4.27,  30  give  us  a  glimpse  into  the 
process :  in  all  four  texts  an  original  ptter  is  gradually  supplanted  by  filius  (v.  Harnack, 
218).  In  this  matter  the  Codices  are  to  some  extent  fluctuating:  the  Vulgate  still 
has  filius  in  Acts  3.13,  26;  4.30,  but  puer  in  4.27  (under  the  influence  of  4.25).  The 
repugnance  to  puer  is,  in  the  western  church,  ‘almost  as  old  as  the  translation  itself* 
(v.  Harnack,  218),  already  the  Bible  text  of  Tertullian  read,  4.27,  filius  (Tertullian 
Bapt.,  7;  adversus  Praxean ,  28).  Quite  similar  is  the  fluctuation  of  the  Christian  trans¬ 
lator  of  II.  Esd.  (IV  Ezra)  in  the  rendering  of  the  messianic  title  nocit;  pou  (see  n. 


196). 

386The  Syr.  has  *"D  in  all  four  places:  Acts  3.13,  2614.27,  30. 

387 Corp.  Herm.,  ed.  A.  D.  Nock-A.  J.  Festugi6re,  I,  II  =  Collection  des  University  de 
France  ( 1945). 

388v.  Harnack,  225 ;  on  p.  237  he  compares  the  German  word  * IVeib \ 

389Justin,J5/)/V.  2.16;  cf.  Melito  in  Eusebius  Hist.  Eccl.  IV  26.7 ;  Athenag.  Suppl.  37.1. 
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2.  Christological  Interpretations  of  the  Deutero-Isaiah 
Servant  of  God  in  the  New  Testament 

It  became  clear  on  investigating  7ia 1c,  0£ou  in  late  Judaism 
(pp.  43  ff.)  that  mere  linguistic  inquiry,  however  indispensable 
as  a  basis,  did  not  lead  us  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  the 
servant  of  God.  In  order  to  grapple  with  this  the  question  of  the 
interpretation  of  Deut.  Isa.  servant  passages  in  late  Judaism  had 
to  be  approached.  Exactly  the  same  applies  to  the  N.T.  We  broach 
the  decisive  question  only  when  we  ask:  (a)  where  in  the  N.T.  do 
we  find  christological  interpretations  of  the  servant  passages  of 
Deut.  Isa.  ?  ( b )  What  is  their  historical  setting  in  the  life  of  the 
early  church  ? 

(i)  The  evidence .  There  are  strikingly  few  N.T.  passages  where 
-  in  specific  quotation  a  word  relating  to  the  servant  of  Deut.  Isa. 
is  applied  to  Jesus:  Matt.  8.17  (Isa.  53.4);  12.18-21  (Isa.  42.1-4); 
Luke  22.37  (Isa.  53.12);  John  12.38  (Isa.  53.1);  Acts  8.32  f.  (Isa. 
53.7  f.);390  Rom.  15.21  (Isa.  52. 15). 391  But  the  limitation  to 
express  quotations  would  give  a  false  picture,  and  in  our 
problem  especially  would  involve  a  serious  error  of  method 
such  as  has  not  always  been  avoided.392  If  we  add  to  the  quota¬ 
tions  direct  or  indirect  allusions  then  we  have  the  following 
picture  of  the  N.T.  evidence  of  the  christological  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  Deut.  Isa.  servant: 

(a)  Pre-Pauline  stock  of  tradition  and  formulae.  Here  must 
first  be  mentioned  the  primitive  kerygma  of  I  Cor.  15.3-5  which 
is  based  on  a  Semitic  original,393  and  of  which  the  xava 
ypa90c<;  of  v.  3,  because  of  the  U7r£p  twv  aptapTicov  must  be 

an  allusion  to  Isa.  5  3.894  Further,  to  this  pre-Pauline  stock  of 

890In  Acts  13.47:  x£0eixa  as  et<;  <pco<;  iOvwv  xou  clvaf  ae  et<;  acoxY)p(av  gax; 

T7j<;  y %  (=  Isa.  49.6,  LXX)  it  cannot  safely  be  said  whether  the  twofold  ere  is 
related  to  Jesus  or  to  the  apostles.  But  the  introduction  (ouxo;  yap  £vx£xaXxat 
6  xupio<;)  and  the  comparison  with  Acts  26.18  says  more  for  the  second  possibility. 
391Thc  christological  feature  lies  in  7tepl  auxou. 

392Rightly  emphasized  by  Wolff,  69,  79,  85, 102,  106,  etc.  Also  the  usual  limitation 
to  Isa.  53,  and  omission  of  the  other  servant  passages  of  Deut.  Isa.,  prejudices  the 
picture. 

393To  the  examples  given  in  Jeremias,  'Eucharistic  Words,  129  ff.  should  be  added  the 
parallelismus  membrorum  between  the  first  and  third  6x1  phrases,  both  of  which  end 
with  xoctoc  xa q  YPa<P^i  a  shorter  6x1  phrase  (second  and  fourth  6x1  phrases)  is 
co-ordinated. 

894Most  recently  cf.  Lohmeyer,  Gottesknecht,  39;  Cullmann,  ‘Gesu\  57  f. 
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tradition  belong  the  liturgically  formulated  395  eucharistic  words 
of  I  Cor.  ii. 23-25, 396  the  christological  formula  of  Rom.  4.25s97 
built  up  in  synthetic  parallelisms  membrorum,  the  confessional 
formula  of  Rom.  8.34  (cf.  p.  95),  the  Christ  hymn  in  Phil. 
2.6-1  1,398  the  word  about  ransom  in  I  Tim.  2.6  (see  n.  401),  and 
the  ancient  t>7r£p  formula,  very  frequent  in  Paul,  with  its  variants 
(see  n.  435),  which  in  Rom.  8.32  (ura:p  y)[a&v  ttcxvtcov  7rap£8coxev 
auTov)  is  connected  with  an  expression  from  Isa.  53.6  LXX 
(7cape8coxev  auTov).399  This  means  that  all  Pauline  allusions  to 
the  Vte/-Yahweh  texts  of  Deut.  Isa.  apart  from  Rom.  15.21  (see 
p.  93),  make  use  of  an  ancient  stock  of  tradition. 

(b)  Pre-synoptic  stock  of  tradition  and  formulae.  In  the 
synoptics,  too,  most  of  the  allusions  to  the  VW-Yahweh  texts 
of  Deut.  Isa.  can  be  shown  to  be  based  on  ancient  tradition. 
This  is  the  case  for  the  ancient  eucharistic  formulae  (Mark  14.24 
par.)400  and  the  Xikpov  saying  (Mark  10.45  Par*  Matt.  20.28)401 
with  certainty  on  account  of  the  linguistic  characteristics;  for 

895Jcrcmias,  'Eucharistic  Words ,  128  ff. 

89®For  the  allusion  to  Isa.  53  see  n.  438  (7rape8C8oTo )  and  p.  95  below  (a  U7rlp 
formula). 

S977Tape860Y)  81a  va  7rapa7rrco(i.aTa  ■?) paW  Rom.  4.25  is  a  free  quotation  from 
Sto:  Ta<;  apapTtas  auxcov  7rape8607)  Isa.  53.12,  LXX  (cf.  8la  vaq  <£vopia<;  53.5, 
LXX);  the  fact  of  a  free  quotation  is  confirmed  by  81a  with  the  accusative  instead  of 
Paul’s  usual  i>7i Ip  (cf.  n.  435),  and  by  the  absolute  use  of  the  passive  TrapaSiSovai,  cf. 
n.438.  For  the  pre-Pauline  character  of  the  formula  cf.  H.  Lcitzmann  An  die  Romer 4, 
1933,  ad  loc.;  Stauffer,  New  Testament  Theology ,  1955,  132,  136;  Bultmann,  Theology  of 
the  New  Testament,  I,  3 1 . 

398For  the  allusion  to  Isa.  53  see  p.  97  below.  Lohmeyer,  Kyrios  Jesus,  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  pre-Pauline  character  of  Phil.  2.6  ff.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  observation 
that  the  Heb.  text  of  Isa.  53  is  used. 

899  Also  Rom.  3.25  should  belong  here:  iXacmrjpiov  (atoning  sacrifice,  analogous 
to  acovYjptov,  x<xpK*T7)piov,  xaGapatov  scil.  0i3pa)  might  be  a  rendering  of  OtZW  (Isa. 
53.10);  for  the  pre-Pauline  age  of  the  passage  cf.  81a  and  acc.  (n.  435),  which  is  un¬ 
usual  in  Paul,  and  Bultmann,  Theology,  I,  31,  46.  If  Rom.  5.19b  (81a  tt)<;  u7raxoY)<; 
tou  hbq  Stxaioi  xaxaaTaGrjaovTai  ol  7T0XX0C)  is  a  reference  to  Isa.  53.11  ♦  .  ♦  p'Hir) 
(thus  S.  Mowinckel,  ‘Die  Vorstcllungen  dcs  Spatjudentums  vom  heiligen 

Geist  als  Fiirsprecher  und  der  johanncische  Paraklet’,  ZNW,  32, 1933, 121,  n.  82  and 
Cullmann,  ‘Gcsu’,  58),  then  the  traditional  character  of  this  allusion  too  would  result 
from  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Paul  himself  uses  the  LXX. 

400Allusion  to  Isa.  53 :  Jeremias,  Eucharistic  Words,  147  ff.,  cf.  123-5.  For  Palestinian 
character  of  the  language:  ibid.  118 — 26.  Independence  of  LXX:  U7r£p  is  missing  in 

LXX  Isa.  5 3,  see  n.  434-  /  __  ,  .  T 

401Allusions  to  Isa.  53.10-12  (moreover  to  Heb.  text):  recent  works:  Jeremias, 
‘Losegeld*,  262-4;  also  Eucharistic  Words,  125;  for  Palestinian  character  of  the 
language,  cf.  Jeremias  ‘Losegeld’,  260-2,  also  Eucharistic  Words,  123-5. 
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the  voice  at  the  baptism  (Mark  i.ii  par.  =  Isa.  42.1)  on  account 
of  its  independence  of  LXX;402  for  Luke  2.32  on  account  of  the 
whole  stylistic  and  linguistic  character  of  the  hymn  (2. 29-3  2)  j403 
for  Matt.  12.18—21  (=Isa.  42.1—4)  on  account  of  the  mixed 
character  of  the  text  (cf.  p.  80);  for  Luke  22.37  (=Isa.53.i2)404 
and  for  Matt.  8.17  (=Isa.  53.4  Heb.  text)  on  account  of  the 
connexion  with  the  Heb.  text  (cf.  n.  347).  That  the  numerous 
general  references  to  scripture  which  are  met  with  in  all  three 
synoptics  in  connexion  with  Jesus’  words  about  his  passion405 
are  also — probably  even  primarily — allusions  to  Isa.  53,  is 
shown  by  the  ancient  character408  of  Mark  9.12  (e£ou8ev7)0fl  cf. 
e^ouSevwpevo?  Isa.  53.3  ’A,  S,  0  ==  nn?),  also  by  the  frequent 
roxpa8i86voa  formula  (see  n.  437)  and  Luke  22.37;407  it  is  clear 
I  Cor.  15.3  that  the  greater  part  of  these  scriptural  allu¬ 
sions  is  pre-synoptic  (cf.  p.  88).  Quite  astonishing  is  the  almost 
complete  disappearance  of  the  LXX  in  the  synoptic  texts: 
while  many  of  them  reveal  the  influence  of  the  Heb.  text,408 
that  of  the  LXX  is  only  visible  in  the  addendum  Matt.  12.21  (cf. 
p.  80),  Luke  22.37,  and  perhaps  in  the  passive  use  of  racpaSi- 
Sovau400  The  result  is  similar  to  that  in  regard  to  Paul:  almost 

402Cf.  furthermore  what  was  said  on  pp.  82  f.  above  about  the  great  age  of  Mark  1.1 1 
par.  and  9.7  par. 

403Thc  expression  in  Luke  2.32:  cpco<;  elq  <x7roxaXu^i.v  £0vcov  is  a  reminiscence  of  a 
servant  text  which  is  literally  the  same  in  Isa.  42.6  and  49.6  (tTiSl  “llN1?);  but  the 
juxtaposition  of  heathen  and  Israel  (Luke  2.32  a  b)  shows  that  Isa.  49.6  is  the  closer. 
404Luke  22.37:  xat  pexa  av6[2cov  IXoyiaOy)  cf.  Isa.  53.12:  ;  on 

the  other  hand  LXX  Isa.  53.12:  y.od  ev  toL;  avdjioic;  £Xoy(aOy)  (i.e.,  with  article 
and  ev ). 

405Mark  8.31  par.  (Set);  9.12  par;  14.21  par.  (yeyparcTai ) ;  14.49  par.  (ivoc 
7rXT)pcoGcoaiv  al  ypatpat);  Luke  18.31  (TeXeaOvjaeTai  Tcavxa  Ta  yeypa(ip£va  Sia  tcov 
7rpocpY)T&v),  cf.  Mark  10.32  par.(p£XXeiv,  so  also  Matt.  17.12,  22;  Luke  9.44);  peculiar 
to  Matt.,  26.54  (™<;  ouv  TrXyjpoOwatv  cd  ypacpocl  .  .  .  Set);  peculiar  to  Luke,  13.33; 
I7*25  J  24.7, 25-^7, 44-46  (Set);  9.31  (r^eXXev  7rX7)pouv);  22.22  (xaTocT&  wptaplvov); 
24.32  (Strjvotyev  .  .  .  t<x<;  ypaepa? );  24.44  (Set  71X7^0)67^00.  Ttavra  Ta  yeypaLttx£va ) ; 
46  (y£ypa7TTat ). 

406Cf.  Otto,  197-9;  Michaelis,  8  f.  The  antiquity  of  this  is  clear  from  the  indefinite 
character  of  the  announcement  of  the  passion  and  from  the  observation  that  the 
four-part  statement  in  Mark  8.3 1  is  obviously  a  more  recent  expansion  of  the  two-part 
statement  of  9.12. 

407Cf.  also  Luke  18.31:  xa  yeypappiva  Sia  twv  7rp09Y)Twv. 

408Mark  1.11  par.  (cf.  9.7  par.);  9.12;  10.45;  i4-*4;  Matt.  8.17;  12.  18-20;  Luke 
22.37. 

400Cf.  Isa.  53.12  LXX.  Yet  the  LXX  influence  is  not  certain  here  because  this 
passive  is  also  found  in  Targ.  Isa.  53.5 :  TOttHK. 
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all  allusions  to  the  Deut.  Isa.  *ebed- Yahweh  texts  to  be  found  in 
the  first  three  gospels  come  from  an  ancient  stock  of  tradition 
and  formulae. 

(c)  Stock  of  tradition  and  formulae  in  Acts.  In  Acts  we  find 
8.32  f.  a  citation  from  Isa.  53.7  f.  LXX  in  application  to  Jesus; 
it  occurs  in  the  fragment  of  tradition  dealing  with  Philip, 
8. 5 -40, 410  the  antiquity  of  which  is  especially  evident  from  the 
way  baptism  is  performed  in  8 . 1 2  ff.,  3  6,  3  8  f.411  Also  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  as  ttocu;,412  the  occurrence  of  which  is  limited  to  Acts 
3  and  4,  belongs  to  a  very  ancient  stratum  of  the  tradition. 
Further,  Jesus  is  called  6  Sixocio <;  three  times  in  Acts  (3.14; 
7.52;  22.14).  Since  in  all  three  passages  there  is  an  article  but 
no  noun,  we  are  here  faced  by  a  title,  most  probably  the 
messianic  title  cthe  righteous  one’  known  from  the  Eth.  Etu 
(cf.  p.  59),  and  alluding  in  the  latter  to  Isa.  53.11.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  Acts  22.13  f.  with  9.17  (6  Sixato^/o  xupios)  shows  that 
6  81xaio<;  is  the  older  title  of  dignity.413  Finally,  in  the  discourses 
of  Acts  the  scriptural  allusions  in  passages  about  the  suffering 
and  death  of  Jesus  are  so  stereotyped414  that  we  must  see  in 
them  an  integral  part  of  the  primitive  kerygma .415 

(d)  Ancient  formulae  in  I  Peter.  In  I  Peter  2.21-25  are  to  be 
found  a  whole  series  of  free  quotations  from  Isa.  53  LXX 
(v.  22:  Isa.  53.9;  v.  24a:  Isa.  53.12,  cf.  4.11;  v.  24b:  Isa.  53.5 ; 
v.  25 :  Isa.  5  3.6),  which  were  used  in  part  as  formulae  (cf.  p.  96); 
further,  in  I  Peter  3.18  7cepi  a(iapTi&v  is  probably  an  allusion  to 
Isa.  53.10;  Sixaioc;  to  53.11.  Both  in  I  Peter  2.21-25  and  in  3.18 
the  old  U7rep  formula  is  met  with  (2.21;  3.18;  cf.  p.  95).  Both 
passages  use  traditional  liturgical  material,  the  first  a  hymn  to 


410 Joachim  Jeremias,  ‘Untersuchungen  zum  Quellenproblem  der  Apostel- 
geschichte*,  ZNW y  36, 1937,  215  f.  .  .  . 

4118.i2  ff. :  baptism  without  reception  of  the  Spirit;  36,  38  f. :  baptism  without 
catechumcnate. 

412For  the  reference  of  Acts  3.13  f.  to  Isa.  53  see  n.  380. 

413Jackson-Lake  concludes  (Beginnings  of  Christianity  >  1, 4, 1933)  from  the  comparison 
of  Acts  9.17  with  22.14  that  6  Stxaio?  =  NfH?  was  PerhaPs  ‘the  oIdest  title  Siven 
to  Jesus’. 

4142.23  (tt)  Gipiqjtivfl  (SouX?)  xod  7rpOYvd)aet.  tou  0sou,  cf.  Isa.  53.10);  3.18,  cf.  7.52 
(7rpoxaTaYY^etv ) ’»  I3-27J  z6-22  £  (°^  wpoqrijTai);  3.18,  cf.  10.43  (plerophorically 
ttocvtcc  ol  7tpocp7jTai);  4-28  (Ttpoop^eiv ) ;  13.29  (rcavToc  t<x  .  .  .  yeypappeva ) ;  17.2 

(ypa9od)  3,  (e'Set)- 
416Dibclius  (op.  cit.,seen.  381),  15. 
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Christ,  the  second  christological  formulae.416  In  I  Peter  i.ii  we 
find  again  the  general  scriptural  allusions  in  connexion  with 
the  passion  of  Christ,  familiar  to  us  already  from  the  primitive 
kerygma  (cf.  p.  88),  the  synoptics  (cf.  p.  90)  and  Acts  (cf.  p.  91). 

(e)  Ancient  formulae  in  the  Johannine  writings.  Here  again 
allusions  to  the  cebed  of  Deut.  Isa.  belong  without  exception  to 
an  old  stratum  of  tradition.  We  first  refer  to  what  has  already 
been  discussed:  on  John  1.29  (6  a|xvo<;  tou  Oeou  6  aipcov  ty)v 
apapTtav  tou  x6ct(j.ou  )  and  1 . 3  6  see  p.  8  2 ;  on  1 . 3  4  (6  sxXsxto^  )  see 
p.  82;  on  3.14;  12.34  (Sex)417  see  n.  405.  On  I  John  2.1,  29;  3.7 
(Sbxaio^)  see  above;  on  2.2;  4.10  (tXao(ji6<;)  see  n.  431;  on  3.5 
(tcx^  apiapTLa*;  odpav)  see  p.  96;  on  3.5  (apiapTta  sv  ocutco  oux 
£crav)  see  p.  96;  on  apviov  in  Rev.  see  p.  83. 418  Further  the  ex¬ 
pression  TiOevai  tv )v  tj/u^/jv  (John  10. 11,  15,  17,  18)  is  to  be 
mentioned;  it  is  reminiscent  of  Isa.  53.10  (Heb.),  53.12  (Aram.) 
and  as  the  comparison  with  Mark  10.45  Par*  (SiSovat  tyjv  ^iu^/jv) 
and  the  U7rep  formula  (p.  95)  show,  it  is  traditional.419  John 
16.32  (crxop7ua07jTe  exaaToc;  slq  t<x  iSta),  as  exaoTO^  elc;  toc  iSia 
shows,  is  an  allusion  to  Isa.  53.6  and  thus  the  Palestinian 
exegesis  of  NrnanN  (=we  were  scattered),  preserved  in  the 
Targ .,  is  used.420  Finally,  with  regard  to  the  quotation  John 
12.38  (=Isa.  53.1  LXX),  what  is  striking  is  the  fact  that  the 
quotation  immediately  following  in  v.  40  (=Isa.  6.10)  follows 
a  different  technique  of  translation,421  even  the  introductory 
formulae  are  different.  Since  the  introduction  to  the  second 
quotation  (John  12.40)  reveals  a  typically  Johannine  style,422  the 
first  (12.38)  may  be  traditional  in  form  and  content.423  In  fact 
Rom.  10.16  confirms  the  traditional  character  of  the  quotation 
from  Isa.  53.1. 

“•Recently:  R.  Bultmann,  ‘Bekenntnis-  und  Licdfragmente  im  i.  Petrusbrief’, 
Coniectanea  Neotestamentica,  XI,  1947, 1-14. 

417Cullmann,  *Gcsu\  55. 

418On  u^ouv  and  in  John  see  n.  441. 

41®Cf.  p.  96  below.  The  urcfp  formula  also  elsewhere  in  John,  see  n.  435. 

420Cf.  Hegcrmann,  8  f. 

421  John  12.38  follows  LXX,  against  the  Hebrew  text  (as  the  addition  of  xupie 
shows).  12.40,  on  the  other  hand,  departs  completely  from  LXX. 

422Aia  touto  ...  5xt  cf.  Bultmann,  Johemnesevangelium  (Meyer),  1941,  346  n.  4; 
177  5- 

423Cf.  Bultmann  (op.  cit.  in  n.  422,  346),  who  attributes  John  12.37  f.  to  the  ‘oTjpeta 
source*  used  by  this  evangelist.  We  have  intentionally  formulated  the  matter  in  more 
general  terms. 
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(J)  Paul;  Matthew;  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  Paul,  apart 
from  the  richly  extant  traditional  material  (cf.  pp.  88  f.),  there  is  to 
be  found  only  one  christologically  interpreted  cebed  quotation — 
Rom.  15.21  (=Isa.  52.15  LXX).  But  it  is  characteristic  that 
here  the  emphasis  lies  not  on  the  christological  interpretation 
(7T£pl  auTou )  but  on  the  missionary  task,  which  Paul  finds  pro¬ 
phesied  in  this  passage  from  Isa.  The  position  is  quite  similar  in 
the  synoptic  gospels.  Apart  from  the  rich  traditional  material 
which  is  to  be  found  in  them  too  (pp.  89  f.)  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  supplement  Matt.  1 2.21  (p.  80),  we  may  attribute  with 
certainty  to  one  of  the  synoptic  evangelists  personally  only  the 
general  scriptural  allusion.  Matt.  26.54,  which  is  stamped  by 
the  characteristic  style  of  Matt.424  Otherwise  there  is  only  a 
formal  allusion  (cf.  p.  96)  to  Isa.  5  3  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews  (9.28;  Isa.  53.12  LXX). 

The  absence  of  allusions  to  the  cebed  in  James,  II  and  III  John, 
in  Jude,  II  Peter,  and  Rev.425  as  well  as  their  remarkable  scarcity 
in  Paul,  Hebrews,  and  the  Gospel  of  John  and,  finally,  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  very  numerous  references  are  to  be  found 
almost  without  exception  in  the  stock  of  old  tradition  and 
formulae — all  this  leads  to  the  same  conclusion  as  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  phrase  7cai<;  0eou  (p.  85):  the  christological  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Deutero-Isaiah  servant  belongs  to  the  earliest  period  of 
the  Christian  community  and  at  a  very  early  stage  became  fixed  in 
form.  This  result  is  confirmed  and  made  precise  by  a  further  ob¬ 
servation.  A  survey  of  all  the  Isaiah  texts  so  far  mentioned  yields 
the  conclusion  that  of  the  cebed  texts  of  Deut.  Isa.  only  Isa.  42.1-4, 
6;  49.6;  and  Isa.  52.13-53.12  were  interpreted  messianically  in  the 
N.T.  But  those  are  the  precise  texts  which  Palestinian  Judaism — 
as  opposed  to  Hellenistic  (pp.  52  f.) — interpreted  messianically 
(pp.  77  f.).  Hence  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  christological 

424IIco<;  in  direct  rhetorical  question  with  following  subjunctive  in  the  N.T.  only 
in  Matt.  (23.33;  26.54);  7rXv)pouv  (of  scripture)  is  a  favourite  word  of  Matt,  (twelve 
times,  Mark  once,  Luke  twice,  John  eight  times ;  cf.  Klostermann,  Matt.  [HNT,  II,  1] 
on  1.22).  On  the  other  hand  Matt.  8.17  can  hardly  be  attributed  with  Schlatter,  Matt,  to 
the  evangelist  himself,  because  here  Isa.  53.4  is  translated  from  the  Heb.  text  whereas 
Matt,  in  his  own  scriptural  quotations  follows  LXX. 

425Rev.  i.i6;  19.15  (sword  out  of  the  mouth)  is  not  to  be  counted  among  the 
allusions  to  the  tebed;  for  here  the  allusion  is  to  Isa.  11.4.  Isa.  49.2  is  only  a  secondary 
combination  with  Ps.  149.6,  sec  Schlatter,  37. 
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interpretation  of  these  passages  flows  from  the  Palestinian  pre- 
Hellenistic  stage  of  the  early  church.4'-6 

(ii)  The  historical  setting  in  the  life  of  the  early  church.  The  result  thus 
reached  finds  further  confirmation  and  gains  concrete  form  when 
we  inquire  into  the  historical  setting  of  the  christological  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  ‘ebed  in  the  early  church. 

(a)  The  fundamental  setting  of  this  exegesis  in  the  early  church 
— if  we  set  aside  for  the  moment  the  transmission  of  the  words  of 
Jesus  (see  pp.  98  f.  below) — is  proof  from  scripture.  The  situation 
after  the  death  of  Jesus  compelled  the  Christian  community  from 
the  very  first  to  supply  a  demonstration  from  scripture  that  the 
death  on  the  cross  was  divinely  ordained  and  possessed  vicarious 
efficacy.  That  scripture  proof  for  the  death  on  the  cross  belonged 
to  the  most  primitive  kerygma  and  that  it  was  carried  out  with  the 
help  of  Isa.  5  3,  is  shown  conclusively  by  I  Cor.  15.3  (cf.  p.  88).  Its 
importance  may  be  measured  by  the  great  number  of  instances  and 
the  variety  of  the  formulae  (cf.  nn.  405,  414).  Whereas  in  the 
majority  of  cases  Isa.  53  is  presumed  to  be  so  well  known  that  a 
general  reference  to  scripture  suffices,427  Acts  8.32  f.  adduces  a 
literal  quotation  of  Isa.  53.7b-8a  (LXX).  What  is  more,  the 
primitive  (pp.  80)  tradition  finds  in  Isa.  42  and  53a  prophecy  of 
individual  traits  in  the  life  of  Jesus  (Matt.  8.i7=Isa.  53.4  Heb. 
text:  healings  of  the  sick;  Matt.  12. 18-20= Isa.  42.1-3  Heb.  text: 
the  avoidance  of  public  notice).  In  Isa.  53.1  is  seen  a  prophecy 
of  the  unbelief  of  Israel,  in  which  connexion  the  independent 
agreement  of  Paul  and  the  fourth  gospel  is  to  be  noted  (Rom. 
10.16;  John  12.38,  see  p.  92).  Finally,  in  Isa.  52.15  Paul  found 
prophesied  his  special  missionary  task  of  preaching  Christ  where 
as  yet  no  one  had  heard  of  him  (Rom.  15. 21). 428 

(b)  Thus  the  ‘ ebed  of  Deutero-Isaiah  influenced  very  strongly 
the  development  of  the  christology  of  the  early  church.  This  is 
shown  by  the  great  number  of  christological  predicates  and  formal 
turns  of  phrase  which  are  connected  with  Isa.  42. 1  ff.  and  5  2.  x  3  ff. 

The  following  christological  predicates  should  be  men- 

42eCullmann,  ‘Gesu’,  56;  the  'ebed- Yahweh  christology  is  ‘ probabilmentc  la  piitantica 
cristologia \ 

42 'Recently,  J.  Dupont,  Les  probUmes  du  L.ivre  des  A.ctes  d'aprls  Us  travaux  recent s , 
1950,  no. 

428Cf.  further  the  similar  reference  to  Isa.  42.7, 16  in  Acts  26.18. 
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tioned :  6  tzvXc,  (of  God)  (pp.  80  f.)  and  perhaps  connected  with  it : 
6  ulo<;  too  0eou  (p.  81),  6  afxvo^  too  Geou  (p.  82),  and  to  apvtov 
(p.  83);  further  6  sxXexto*;  (John  1.34,  see  n.  261),  6  exXeXeyjiivoc; 
(Luke  9.35)  with  its  alternative  6  dya7nr)To<;;429  finally,  6  8txaio<;, 
although  occurring  not  seldom  in  late  Jewish  literature  (cf. 
TWNTj  II,  188,  23  ff.)  as  a  messianic  attribute,  should,  as  a  pre¬ 
dicate  of  Jesus,  be  connected  in  the  first  instance  with  Isa.  53.11 
(see  pp.  91  f.).430  Further,  the  description  of  Jesus  as  iXacr(i.6<;  rcepl 
t&v  apiapTi&v  y)[jlcov  (I  John  2.2;  4.10)431  rests  presumably  upon 
Isa.  53.10;  his  description  as  intercessor  (I  John  2.1 :  7rapdxXy)To<;; 
Rom.  8.34  and  Heb.  7.25:  evTuy^dveiv)  corresponds  to  Isa. 
53.12  ;432  on  cpc3<;  dc,  aTOxaXu^tv  eGvcav,  see  n.  403. 

Among  christological  formulae  connected  with  Isa.  53  the 
i)7T£p  formula  stands  first  by  reason  of  its  numerical  preponder¬ 
ance.  Its  origin  in  Isa.  5  3  is  suggested  by  the  link  with  the  word 
tcoXXol  (urcep  -oXXcov  Mark  14.24;  ruepl  ttoXX&v  Matt.  26.28; 
ocvtI  ttoXXcov  Mark  10.45 1  Matt  20.28)  which  is  a  veritable  key¬ 
word  in  Isa.  53,  and  by  I  Cor.  15.3  (xoctoc  t<x<;  ypa9a<;).  The 
great  age  of  the  U7clp  formula  is  shown  by  its  use  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  kerygma  (I  Cor.  15.3)  and  in  the  eucharistic  words  (Mark 
14.24  par.),433  also  by  its  independence  of  the  LXX434  and  by 
the  marked  variation  in  the  prepositions435  arising  from  the 

429Mark  1.11  par.;  9.7  par.;  Matt.  12.18;  Luke  9.35  (v.l.);  II  Peter  1.17.  Cf.  Eph. 
1.6:  6  7)Ya7r/](JL^vo?* 

430H.  Dechent,  ‘Der  “Gerechte” — eine  Bezeichnung  fur  den  Messias*,  TSK,  100, 
1927/8,439-43. 

431lXaap,6c;  =  OEWt  Isa.  53.10  (?);  on  rapl  t&v  apapTicov  Y)pcov  cf.  Isa.  53.4-6; 
Wolff,  104  f. 

432Mowinckel  (op.  cit.  in  n.  399),  120  f.  It  should  be  noticed  that  Jesus,  in  I  John 
2.1,  is  called  Stxaioc;  (cf.  Isa.  53.11). 

433With  regard  to  the  Semitic  linguistic  character  of  the  two  traditional  sections  see 
Jeremias,  'Eucharistic  Words ,  118  ff.  'u7rep  twv  dptocpTicov  Yjpuov  (I  Cor.  15.3)  is 
recognizable  as  pre-Pauline  by  the  un-Pauline  plural  (ibid.,  1 29  f.). 

434*U7r£p  is  lacking  in  the  LXX  of  Isa.  52.13-53.12;  there  81a  with  accusative  (53.5 
[twice],  12)  and  Tiepf  with  genitive  (53.4,  cf.  10)  are  used. 

436The  following  prepositions  alternate  in  the  statements  about  the  death  of 
Jesus:  <xvt£:  Mark  10.45;  Matt.  20.28;  U7r£p  with  genitive:  Mark  14.24;  Luke  22.19, 
20;  John  6.51;  10.11,  15;  11. 51  f.;  15.13;  17.19;  18.14;  Rom.  5.6,  8;  8.32;  14.15; 
I  Cor.  1. 13;  5.7  (v.l.);  11.24;  15.3;  II  Cor.  5.14,  15  (twice),  21;  Gal.  1.4;  2.20;  3.13; 
Eph.  5.2,  25;  I  Thess.  5.10  (v.l.);  I  Tim.  2.6;  Titus  2.14;  Heb.  2.9;  10.12  (cf.  26); 
I  Peter  2.21 ;  3.18;  4.1  (v.l.);  I  John  3.16;  mpi  with  genitive:  Matt.  26.28;  Rom.  8.3; 
I  Cor.  1. 13  (v.l.);  Gal.  1.4  (v.l.);  I  Thess.  5.10;  I  Peter  3.18;  I  John  2.2;  4.10;  8 id  with 
accusative:  Rom.  3.25 ;  4.25 ;  I  Cor.  8.1 1.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  chance  that  in  many  of 
these  passages  the  use  of  formal  data  can  be  recognized  also  by  other  indications. 
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varied  translations  of  the  Semitic  text  which  lay  behind  it.436 
Also  the  formal  use  of  raxpaStSovai.  in  the  passive  (replacing  the 
divine  name)  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  passion  of 
Jesus437  is  probably  connected  with  Isa.  5  3  ;438  SiSovai  tyjv  ^u^/jv 
(Mark  10.45 ;  Matt.  20.28),  TiOevai  tyjv  (John  10.11,  15, 

17,  18),  SiSovai  £<xut6v  (Gal.  1.4;  I  Tim.  2.6;  Titus  2.14), 
rcapaSiSovai  £oo>t6v  (Gal.  2.20;  Eph.  5.2,  25)  are  most  probably 
mere  translation  variants  of  (Isa.  53.10  Heb.  text)  and 

TDD  (53.12  Aram.).  Frequendy  we  find  the  (7tapa)-8i8ovai 
formula  linked  with  the  ut zip  formula  and  its  variants.439 
Further,  the  expression  taken  from  Isa.  53.12  atpeiv  ttjv  ajiapnav 
(John  1.29;  plural  I  John  3.5)  or  avacpepeiv  afiapria*;  (Heb. 
9.28;  I  Peter  2.24),440  probably  also  the  phrase  a^apTiav  oux 
eTuof/jaev  (I  Peter  2.22)  or  apiapTia  sv  auvco  oux  ecmv  (I  John  3 . 5),441 
echoing  Isa.  5  3.9b,  are  of  a  formal  character.  The  variety  of  the 
attempts  to  render  in  Greek  the  Hebrew  DEW  (Isa.  53.10)  shows 
^  the  early  and  strong  influence  of  Isa.  5  3  upon  the  christology 
of  the  early  church.442 

( c )  Further,  liturgy  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  eucharist,  the  tcoXX&v  of  the  liturgical  words  of  the 
last  supper  (Mark  14.24  par.)  referred  to  the  servant,  and  the  old 
liturgical  prayer  formula  81a  Tt]gou  tou  TratSo^  aou  lives  on  with 


"•Specially  clear  examples  of  variants  in  the  translation  are  furnished  by  Mark 
10.45  Par-  ttoXX&v)  compared  with  I  Tim.  2.6  (u7r£p  ttcxvtcov);  Mark  14.24 
(\)Tzkp  tcoXX&v)  compared  with  Matt.  26.28  (7repl  7toXXwv). 

437Mark  9.31  par;  10.33  Par-J  I4*4I  Par*J  Matt.  26.2;  Luke  24.7;  Rom.  4.25; 
I  Cor.  11.23. 

438Isa.  53.5  Targr.  53.12  LXX:  7rap£860y)  (twice).  Especially  clear  is  the 

connexion  of  the  N.T.  statements  with  Isa.  5  3 . 1 2  LXX  in  those  texts  where  the  passive 
7rapa8i86vat  is  used  absolutely:  Rom.  4.25 ;  I  Cor.  11.23. 

438Luke  22.19;  Rom.  4.25;  8.32;  Gal.  1.4;  2.20;  Eph.  5.2,  25;  I  Tim.  2.6;  Titus 
2.14. 

440 John  1.29;  I  John  3.5  follow  Isa.  53.12  (Heb.  text),  on  the  other  hand  Heb.  9.28; 
I  Peter  2.24  use  Isa.  53.12  (LXX). 

441Cf.  further  t6v  p.‘?)  apapxtav  II  Cor.  5.21.  It  cannot  be  said  with  cer¬ 

tainty  whether  the  formal  use  of  the  verbs  ut[»ouv,  Acts  2.33;  5.31;  John  3.14;  8.28; 
12.32,  34  and  So^a^eiv,  Acts  3.13;  John  7.39;  12.16,  23;  17. 1,  5  and  elsewhere,  is 
connected  with  Isa.  52.13  LXX  (thus  O.  Michel,  ‘Probleme  der  neutestamentlichen 
Theologic*,  DT,  9, 1942,  29;  Wolff,  85 ;  Cerfaux,  123,  n.  1). 

44aA6xpov:  Mark  10.45;  Matt.  20.28  (Dalman  op.  cit.  in  n.  304,  no;  cf.  Wolff, 
61;  Jeremias,  ‘Losegeld*,  262),  changed  to  dhrdXuTpov  in  I  Tim.  2.6;  7rspl  apLapxlac; 
(—LXX  Isa.  53.10)  Rom.  8.3;  probably  also  iXaaTYjpiov,  see  n.  399;  for  lXaap.o<; 
seen.  431. 
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great  persistence  in  the  eucharistic  prayer  and  in  the  doxology 
(pp.  83  f.).443  From  pre-Pauline  times  (see  n.  398  on  Phil.  2.6-11)  ^ 
Jesus  is  also  extolled  in  psalms  as  the  servant  of  God  (Phil.  2.6-1 1 ; 

I  Peter  2.22-25 ;  Luke  2.32,  cf.  Rom.  4.25). 

The  connexion  of  Phil.  2.6-11  with  Isa.  becomes  plain 
as  soon  as  it  is  recognized  that  not  the  LXX  but  the  Heb.  text 
of  Isa.  53  is  used;  even  the  use  of  SouXo^  (instead  of  noiic;)  loses 
its  strangeness  (see  n.  444)  when  it  is  recognized  that  we  have 
here  a  direct  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  (Isa.  52.13).  The 
decisive  proof  of  the  connexion  of  Phil.  2.6-11  with  Isa.  53  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  expression  eaurov  exevcocrev  (Phil.  2.7), 
attested  nowhere  else  in  the  Greek  and  grammatically  extremely 
harsh,  is  an  exact  rendering  of  WS?  .  .  .  rns?n  (Isa.  53.1  a).445 
Apart  from  other  verbal  echoes,446  allusion  to  Isa.  5  3  is  to  be 
seen  further  in  the  antithesis  of  extreme  meekness  and  exalta¬ 
tion,  in  the  willingness  to  be  humbled  and  in  the  mention  of 
obedience  and  of  death.447  The  hymn  to  Christ  (I  Peter  2.22-25) 


443Cf.  further  the  eucharistic  epiclesis  of  the  church  order  of  Hippolytus  (v. 
Harnack,  227  f.,  H.  Lictzmann,  Messe  and  Herrenmab /,  1926,  80  f.)  and  the  eucharistic 
liturgy  of  a  Berlin  papyrus  not  yet  edited,  in  which  it  is  said  ‘may  the  eucharist  serve 
(pappaxov  dOavaafaj;  .  .  .  Sid  too  YjyaTT/jjxIvot)  aou  toxi^Sc;’,  H.  Lictzmann, 
ibid.,  257  n.  2. 

444Affirmed  by,  among  others,  Lohmeyer,  Kyrios  Jesus ,  32  f.,  35  ff.,  40-42,  and  H. 
Windisch  in  the  discussion  on  the  point,  TLZ ,  54, 1929,  247;  Kittel,  TtPNT,  I,  225 
34-37;  Euler,  45,  47  f.,  101,  103,  118;  H.  Wheeler  Robinson  (loc.  cit.  in  n.  445); 
Stahlin,  TIPTVT,  III,  354;  Cerfaux,  117-24;  G.  S.  Duncan,  Jesus,  Son  of  Man ,  1947, 
193  f. ;  W.  D.  Davies,  Paul  and  Rabbinic  Judaism,  274;  Cullmann,  ‘Gesu’,  58;  Schellde, 
95 .  The  contesting  of  this  connexion  of  Phil.  2.6  ff.  with  Isa.  5  3,  in  K.  H.  Rengstorf 
TJPTVT,  II,  281  f.  and  Gcwiess,  56  n.  149,  turns  upon  the  word  SouXoc;,  Phil.  2.7,  in 
place  of  which  raxt*;  would  be  expected.  The  connexion  has  been  most  recently  dis¬ 
puted  by  E.  Kasemann,  ‘Kritische  Analyse  von  Phil.  2.5-1 1*,  ZTK ,  47,  1950,  313-60. 

445Recognized  by  PI.  Wheeler  Robinson,  ‘The  Cross  of  the  Servant*,  in  The  Cross  in 
/be  Old  T est ament  ,1955,  p.  57,  104-105.  rnttil  means  ‘to  expose*, ‘to  pour  out*,  ‘empty*; 

xevouv  ‘to  drain  to  the  dregs*,  ‘to  pour  out  generously*.  The  use  of  Isa.  53.12 
shows  that  the  expression  implies  the  surrender  of  life,  not  the  kenosis  of  the  incarna¬ 
tion. 

448With  (J.op9T)  (Phil.  2.6,  7)  is  perhaps  to  be  compared  the  rendering  of 
(Isa.  52.14)  with  (xopcpyj by  *A  (see  TlPTs/T, IV,  759m  53);  with  eTaTtcIvcocrcv  eaux6v 
(Phil.  2.8),  cf.  the  rendering  of  n3S7D  (Isa.  53.4)  by  Tocxtstvouv  in  *A,  £,  and  0; 
regarding  uttyjxoo?  (Phil.  2.8)  cf.  the  rendering  of  71X91  (Isa.  53.7)  with  U7rf]xouaev  by 
L  (according  to  Eus.);  with  Slo  (Phil.  2.9)  cf.  (Isa.  53.12);  with  uTrepu^oaev 
(Phil.  2.9)  cf.  rn$  NtSW  D3T  (Isa.  52.13). 

447Cf.  further  Cerfaux,  117-24. 
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(p.  91)  is  simply  a  short  summary  of  Isa.  5  3 ;  it  shows  how  Jesus 
is  regarded  wholly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  suffering 
servant.  The  song  of  praise  of  Simeon  (Luke  2.29-32)  takes  up 
Isa.  49.6  (cf.  n.  403)  and  refers  this  servant  passage  to  Jesus. 

( d)  Finally,  Isa.  53  plays  a  great  part  in  primitive  Christian 
paraenesis  and  the  literature  of  martyrdom.  Jesus  as  the  suffering 
servant  of  God  is  put  forward,  as  the  context  shows,  as  the 
pattern  of  service  (Mark  10.45  par.),  of  selflessness  (Phil.  2.5-1 1), 
of  willing  innocent  suffering  (I  Peter  2.21-25)  and  of  humility 
(I  CL  16.1-17).  In  particular,  the  martyr  is  the  perfect  imitator  of 
!  the  servant  (Ignatius,  Tiph.  10.3;  Eusebius,  Hist .  EccL  V  1.23; 
V  2.2).448 

The  result  is  that  there  is  no  area  of  the  primitive  Christian  life 
of  faith  which  was  not  stamped  and  moulded  by  the  cebed  christo- 
logy.  Its  impact,  to  be  observed  equally  throughout  all  areas  in 
formal  phrases,  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  antiquity  and  the  deep 
roots  of  the  (ebed  christology  and  explains  the  infrequency  of 
express  quotations  (pp.  88,  94).  But  if  the  application  of  the  title 
7rai<;  0eoo  to  Jesus,  as  also  the  christological  interpretation  of  Isa. 
42.1  ff. ;  49.6,  and  especially  52.13  ff.  belongs  to  the  oldest  Palesti¬ 
nian  stage  of  the  early  church,  the  question  then  arises : 


3.  Can  Jesus  have  known  himself  to  be  the  servant  of 
God? 

The  gospels  say  so.  In  the  following  places  they  make  Jesus 
apply  to  himself  the  Deut.  Isa.  servant  passages 

Mark  2.20  par. :  otocv  a7tap0fl  oltz  auTCov,  cf.  Isa.  53.8:  nft^(?)*449 

Mark  9.1 2 :  s^ou&evYjOyj,  cf.  Isa.  53.3:  *ini  (’A,  E,  0  e5ou8evco|i.evo<;). 

Luke  11.22:  xai  xa  crxoXa  auxou  StaStSc octlv,  cf.  Isa.  53.12  pVD? 

bbtf  (LXX  fxepiel  <jxuXa)(?).450  Mark  10.45  par.  Matt.  20.28: 

Siaxovyjcrai.  xal  Souvai  xt)v  4iuX'0v  auToi>  Xuxpov  avxl  7U0XX6W,  cf. 

Isa.  53.10  nm  D^n-OK;  53.11,  12:  n'Z'l;  Staxovyjaat,  is  an 

448Cerfaux,  128  f.  With  regard  to  the  wide  use  of  Isa.  53  in  post-N.T.  literature, 
especially  in  Justin,  see  Wolff,  108-42,  further  TWNT,  III,  55  3^. 

449An  allusion  is  accepted  among  others  by  Lohmeyer,  Markus* ,  1950,  ad  loc.; 
Schelkle,  62 ;  Buber,  72. 

*wTWNT,  III,  403,  25  ff.  Yet  it  remains  possible  that  in  Luke  11.21  f.  par.  there  is 
present  an  image  which  is  independent  of  the  O.T.  (thus  W.  Bieder,  Die  Vorstellung 
von  der  Hollenfahrt  Jesu  Christ i,  1949,  35). 
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allusion  to  the  servant.  Xuxpov  must  be  a  free  translation  of  N 
(in  the  common451  meaning  of  ‘compensation’). 452  Mark  14.8: 
Jesus  expects  to  be  buried  as  a  criminal,  without  anointing,  cf. 
Isa.  53.9.  Mark  14.24  par.:  ex^uvvofjieyov  i>7rep  7uoXX&v,  cf.  Isa. 
53.12:  .  ♦  .  rTO£.453  Luke  22.37:  Set  T£Xecr0Yjvai  ev  epicx,  to’ 

xal  (i.£Ta  avopicov  eXoyLa0y]  =Isa.  53.12:  !"!}£?  Mark 

14.61  par.  Matt.  26.63:  Jesus  is  silent  before  the  Sanhedrin; 
Mark  15.5  par.  Matt.  27.12  and  14;  John  19.9:  before  Pilate; 
Luke  23.9:  before  Herod  Antipas,  cf.  Isa.  53.7  HB^NJ.454  Luke 
23.34:  Jesus  makes  intercession,  cf.  Isa.  53.i2.465John  10.11,  15, 
17b  :TL0evat  ty]v  ^i>xy)v,  c £•  Isa.  53.10:  P.  Oxy.  I,  1 

recto  19  f. :  7roveZ  yj  ^i>xy)  (jlou,  cf.  Isa.  53.11:  ^9^9  and  the 

LXX:  obio  too  7u6vou  t9)<;  <{;uxvj<;  auToo.458  Finally  must  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  many  references  to  scripture  which  Jesus  makes 
(see  n.  405);  concerning  their  connexion  with  Isa.  5  3  see  p.  90. 

Many  of  these  passages  are  wholly  or  in  part  the  work  of  the 
church  (on  Mark  2.20  see  T1FIVT,  IV,  1096,  19  ff.);457 
with  regard  to  the  silence  of  Jesus  before  his  judges  (Sanhedrin, 
Pilate,  Herod)  what  strikes  one  is  the  fact  that  this  detail  is  re¬ 
peatedly  reported  (see  above);458  the  predictions  of  the  passion, 
especially,  reveal,  on  comparison,  a  secondary  tendency  to 
assume  concrete  features  and  to  become  assimilated  to  the  actual 


451Cf.  K.  G.  Kuhn  ‘Die  Abendmahlsworte*,  TLZ,  75, 1950, 406  n.  2. 

452For  the  reference  to  Isa.  53  cf.  Daiman  (op.  cit.  in  n.  304),  no;  Wolff,  61; 
Jeremias,  ‘Losegeld*,  262. 

458Jeremias,  Eucharistic  Words,  148  ff.  For  Jesus*  own  comparison  of  himself  with 
the  paschal  lamb  (ibid.  144)  cf.  Isa.  53.7. 

454H.  W.  Surkau,  Martyrien  in  jildischer  utid  friihchristlicher  Zeit,  1938,  87;  J. 
Schniewind,  Mark  (N.  T.  Deutsch)  on  14.61.  On  Mark  14.62  par.  Matt.  26.64  ttyeofie 
cf.  further  Isa.  52.15. 

466This  intercession  is  for  unwitting  sinners,  cf.  Isa.  53.10:  DltfX  is  the  sacrifice  for 

unwitting  sins.  (Luke  23.34a  is  missing  in  one  part  of  the  manuscripts  and  might 
well  be  a  very  old  addition  resting  upon  authoritative  tradition.) 

456Cf.  A.  v.  Harnack,  Vber  diejilngst  entdeckten  Spriichc  Jesu,  1897,  13;  J.  Jeremias, 
Unbekannte  Jesusworte ,  1951,  70. 

45  7 Yet  in  view  of  the  widespread  idea  of  the  snatching  away  of  the  Messiah  ( Eth . 
En.  70.1;  Rev.  12.5;  II  Esd.  [IV  Ezra]  13.1-13,  25-52  compared  with  12.31  f.,  14.9 
[S.-B.,  II,  334;  Daiman,  WJ,  I,  397,  German  cd.] ;  Syr.  Bar.  30.1;/.  Ber  2.4(53  25  f.]  and 
elsewhere)  we  shall  have  to  reckon  with  the  possibility  that  Mark  2.20  goes  back  to 
‘a  genuine  tradition  which,  however,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  reconstruct*  (Buber, 
72)* 

458Cf.  Wolff,  76  n.316  (following  J.  Schniewind).  On  the  other  hand  the  historicity 
is  supported  by  the  consideration  that  we  should  expect  a  scriptural  reference  (to 
Isa.  53.7)  if  the  silence  of  Jesus  was  merely  drawn  from  this  passage. 
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course  of  history.459  Some  observations  on  the  texts  forbid  us, 
however,  to  declare  spurious  the  whole  of  the  references  of  Jesus 
himself  to  the  eebed*G0 

The  assertion  of  the  Gospels  that  Jesus  reckoned  with  the 
possibility  of  a  violent  death  has  the  strongest  historical  prob¬ 
ability  behind  it.  First,  the  whole  situation  compelled  him  to 
recognize  it.  The  reproach  of  pXaacpvjpta  (Mark  2.7  par.;  John 
1  o.  3  3-3  6,  cf.  5 . 1 8)  meant  the  threat  of  stoning401  with  subsequent 
hanging  of  the  body  on  the  cross.462  The  same  punishment 
(without  subsequent  hanging)  was  incurred  by  Sabbath-break¬ 
ing  {Sank.  7.4,  8);  of  the  two  sabbath  stories  in  Mark  2. 23-3. 7a 
the  first  reports  the  warning,463  as  a  result  of  which  any  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  transgression  would  be  proved  to  be  intentional  and 
punishable;  in  3.1  ff.  therefore,  Jesus  is  risking  his  life  (cf.  3.6) 
and  has  to  save  himself  by  flight  (3.7a:  avex^pyjarsv).464  The 
reports  that  Jesus  repeatedly  stood  in  immediate  danger  of 
stoning,465  in  view  of  Mark  2. 23-3. 7a,  are  wholly  within  the 
sphere  of  the  possible.  Second,  the  historical  facts  must  have 
compelled  Jesus  to  reckon  with  the  possibility  of  death  by 
violence.  Jesus,  in  words  which  represent  particularly  authentic 

459Thus  Mark  has  jjletol  Tpeu;  Y)pipa<;  (8.31 ;  9.31  ^103.4}  while  Matthew  and  Luke 
in  the  par.  texts  have  changed,  completely  independently  of  each  other  (Schelkie,  66) 
and  ex  event u,  to  xy)  Tpiry)  Y)pipa  (or  -ufj  Y)pipa  t yj  xplxy) ).  Or  compare  Mark 
10.34,  daroxTEVouaiv,  with  the  par.  Matt.  20.19,  crcaupwcai.  Especially  the  so-called 
third  prediction  of  the  passion  (more  correctly,  the  third  version  of  the  prediction) 
in  Mark  10.33  f.  par.  might  well  have  been  touched  up  ex  eventu{ as  a  comparison  with 
the  first  two  versions  of  8.31  and  9.31  leads  one  to  suppose)  yet  at  the  same  time  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  Mark  10.33  f.  contains  no  feature  which  could  not 
normally  be  expected  in  capital  proceedings  against  Jesus  when  we  take  into 
account  the  state  of  the  law,  and  execution  customs.  This  constitutes  a  warning  to  be 
cautious  with  a  judgement  of  *ex  eventu \ 

460Thus  Luke  11.22  is  older  than  the  dogmatics  of  the  early  church  because  the 
victory  of  Jesus  over  the  satanic,  demonic  powers  is  associated  not  with  the  cross 
and  resurrection  but  with  the  temptation  of  Jesus,  cf.  TIPTs/T,  III,  404,  28  ff. ;  but  the 
connexion  of  the  text  with  Isa.  5  3  is  not  certain  (see  n.  450). 

mSanb.  7.4;  Siphre  Lev.  24.nff.  (53a  31  ff.  Venice  ed.,  1545);  John  IO-3L  33- 
wSanh.  6.4.  ‘All  who  are  stoned  are  hanged* — words  of  R.  Eli*ezer  (b.  Hyrcanos, 
circa  A.D.90,  the  representative  of  the  older  tradition).  According  to  the  balaka 
{ibid.)  this  applies  only  to  the  blasphemer  and  idolator. 

463With  regard  to  the  warning  in  late  Jewish  law  and  in  the  N.T.  cf.  K.  Bornhauser, 
‘Zur  Perikope  vom  Bruch  des  Sabbats’,  NKZ ,  33,  1922,  325-34;  J.  Jeremias  (op.cit. 
in  n.  410),  208-13.  Oux  Mark  2.24  is  a  formula  of  warning,  cf.  John  5.10. 

464Mark  3.7a  has  a  par.  in  Matt.  15.21  and  might  originally  have  been  the  end  of 
the  pericope,  Mark  3.1-6. 

463Luke  4.29;  John  8.59;  10.31-36;  1 1.8 ;  Unknown  Gospel  (Brit.  Mus.)  fragment  I 
recto  line  23  f.,  cf.  Matt.  23.37  par. 
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tradition,466  classed  himself  among  the  prophets,467  and  ex¬ 
pected  the  fate  of  the  prophets,  viz.,  martyrdom  (Luke  13.33; 
Matt.  23.34-36  par.,  37  par.).468  We  know  from  the  N.T.469  and 
Jewish  legend470  about  the  prophets  to  what  a  large  extent, 
even  by  the  time  of  Jesus,  martyrdom  was  considered  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  prophetic  calling.471  Jesus  himself  found  in 
sacred  history  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  martyrdoms  of 
the  just  from  Abel  to  Zachariah  (Matt.  23.35  par.).  In  particular, 
recent  history,  the  fate  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  last  prophet, 
foreshadowed  to  Jesus  his  own  destiny  (Mark  9.12  f.  par.;  cf. 
6.16;  Luke  13.31).  A  third  observation  may  be  added  as  an 
indication  of  the  historical  value  of  the  suggestions  that  Jesus 
reckoned  with  the  possibility  of  a  violent  death.  Jesus’  pre¬ 
dictions  of  his  passion  contain  a  number  of  features  which  did 
not  materialize.  Jesus  at  times  seems  to  have  thought  it  possible, 
presumably  on  the  basis  of  concrete  experiences  (cf.  p.  100),  that 
he  would  be  stoned  (Matt.  23.37  par.)  by  the  Jews  as  a  false 
prophet  (Luke  13.33).  This  expectation,  like  that  of  burial  as  a 
criminal  (Mark  14.8  par.),  was  not  fulfilled.  The  same  applies 
to  the  expectation  that  some  of  his  disciples  would  have  to 
share  his  fate  (Mark  10.32-40  par.,  Luke  14.25-33);  curiously 
enough  the  Jewish  authorities  were  content  with  the  execution 
of  Jesus  and  left  the  disciples  undisturbed.472 
But  if  Jesus  reckoned  with  his  violent  death,  then  he  must  have 
had  thoughts  about  the  meaning  of  that  death,  especially  in  view 

466R.  Bernheimer,  ‘Vitae  Prophetarum \JAOS,  55, 1935*202  f. 

467Likewise  Jesus  places  his  disciples  among  the  prophets:  Matt.  5.12  par. 

468The  authenticity  of  these  words  is  suggested  above  all  by  the  fact  that  the  early 
Church  only  occasionally  placed  Jesus  among  the  prophets. 

469References  in  N.T.  to  the  killing  of  prophets :  Matt.  21.35  f »  22.6;  23.30-32  par., 
34-36  par.,  37  par.;  Luke  13.33;  Acts  7.51  f.;  Rom.  1 1.3 ;  I  Thess.  2.15 ;  Heb.  11.35- 
38;  Rev.  1 1.7;  16.6;  18.24;  cf.  Jas.  5.10. 

^Prophetarum  vitae fabulosae,  ed.  Th.  Schermann,  1907;  The  Lives  of  the  Prophets,  ed. 
C.  C.  Torrey,  JBL  Monograph  Series  I,  1946;  M.  R.  James,  The  Lost  Apocrypha  of 
the  Old  Testament,  Translation  of  Early  Documents,  Series  I,  1920;  Josephus,  Ant., 
10.38;  Origen,  Commentariorum  series  28,  on  Matt.  23.  37-39  ( G.C.S .  38,  50)  and 
Katenen-Fr.  457  II  on  Matt.  23.29-35  ( G.C.S.  41,  190);  Tertullian,  Scorpiace  8 
(Migne,  PL  2,  137  B);  Asc.  Isa.  2.16,  5.1-14;  Paral.  Jer.  9.21-32;  S.-B.,  I,  940-2,  III, 
747;  H.  Vincent  and  F.  M.  Abel,  Jerusalem,  II,  1926,  855-74. 

471A.  Schlatter,  ‘Dcr  Martyrcr  in  den  Anfangen  dcr  Kirche,’  BFT,  19.3,  1915,  18- 
22;  O.  Michel,  ‘Prophet  und  Martyrer’,  BFT ,  37.2,  1932;  H.  J.  Schocps,  Die 
judischen  Prophetenmorde  (Symbolae  Biblicae  Upsalicnscs,  2),  1943;  H.  A.  Fischel, 
‘Prophet  and  Martyr*, ]QR,  37, 1947,  265-80,  363—86,  especially  279,  382. 

472C.  H.  Dodd,  The  Parables  of  the  Kingdom 7,  1946,  59.  The  Good  Friday  despair  of 
the  disciples  is  thus  no  compelling  objection  to  the  historicity  of  the  predictions  of 
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of  the  extraordinary  significance  which  the  doctrine  of  the  ex- 
-  piatory  efficacy  of  death  possessed  for  late  Judaism.473  The  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  sources  that  Jesus  found  in  Isa.  53  the  clue  to  the 
necessity  and  meaning  of  his  passion  can  also  claim  strong  his¬ 
torical  probability.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  pointed  out  here 
that  Isa.  40  ff.  possessed  great  significance  for  Jesus’  consciousness 
of  exalted  mission  (cf.  Matt.  11.5  par.;  5.3  f.;  Mark  11.17;  Luke 
4.18  ff.  See  T1VNT ,  II,  706,  10  ff.;  715,  8  ff).  The  allusions  to 
Isa.  5  3  thus  fit  into  the  framework  of  his  preaching  and  use  of 
scripture.  If  now  we  examine  the  passages  quoted  on  pp.  98  f.  in 
detail,  four  observations  speak  for  their  ancient  date.  First,  we 
are  here  in  the  presence  of  pre-Hellenistic  tradition;  for  none  of 
these  texts,  except  Luke  22.37  (but  see  n.  404),  shows  the  unequi¬ 
vocal  influence  of  the  LXX,  which  on  the  contrary  is  impossible 
for  Mark  9.12;  10.45 ;  14.8,  24;  Luke  23.34;  John  10.11,  15,  17  f. 
Mark  9.31  gives  an  Aramaic  word-play:  T3.  The 

religious  use  of  XuTpov  (Mark  10.45  Par0  ls  Jewish.474  Luke  23.34 
also  presupposes  Palestinian  circumstances;  for  late  Judaism  the 
expiatory  vow  of  the  criminal  is  a  formal  part  of  the  execution 
.  (‘May  my  death  expiate  all  my  sins’),475  which  Jesus,  like  the 
Maccabaean476  martyrs,  reverses,  but  so  as  to  transfer  the  expiatory 
virtue  of  his  death  to  his  tormentors  (see  n.  45  5).  Second,  several 
of  the  predictions  of  the  passion  are  couched  in  such  general 
terms  that  they  could  not  well  have  been  shaped  ex  eventu :  Mark 
9.12b  (cf.  Isa.  53.3  and  see  n.  406);  Luke  9.44;  12. 50477;  13.32  f.; 
17.25.  Also  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  Easter  in  these  passages 


\ 

the  passion,  because  it  was  essentially  rooted  in  the  fact  that  the  course  of  events 
contradicted  the  expectations  which  the  disciples  entertained  as  a  result  of  the 
preaching  of  Jesus  as  a  whole.  They  clearly  expected  indeed  suffering  and  martyrdom 
both  for  Jesus  and  themselves  (Mark  10.39  par.;  14.29  par.),  but  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  it  a  ‘corporate  triumph*  (Luke  24.21;  Acts  1.6,  cf.  T.  W.  Manson,  ‘The  New 
Testament  Basis  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church’,  JEH ,  I,  1950,  6,  and  n.  3).  As  regards 
the  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  disciples,  see  n.  331. 

473Jeremias,  Eucharistic  Words,  151  f. 

474Jercmias,  ‘Losegeld*,  249-58.  In  constrast  to  the  Palestinian  character  of  the 
language  in  Mark  10.42-45,  the  par.  Luke  22.24-27  shows  strong  Hellenistic  in¬ 
fluence,/^.  258-62. 

™Sanb.  6.2;  T.  Sank.  9.5;  13.  Sank.  44b;  J.  Sank.  6.4  (23b  47),  cf.  A.  Buchler,  Studies 
in  Sin  and  Atonement,  1928, 170,  n.  4;  K.  G.  Kuhn,  ‘Rom.  6.7*,  ZNW,  30, 1931,  306. 

476IV  Mac.  6.29;  II  Mac.  7.37  f. 

477Buber,  77  n.  2;  ‘it  is  impossible  to  imagine  how  the  words  could  have  originated 
in  the  early  church*. 
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(also  in  Mark  14.8;  Luke  22.37)  is  an  argument  against  their 
invention  by  the  early  church.478  Third,  some  of  the  words  are  so 
firmly  anchored  in  the  context  that  they  cannot  be  detached  from 
it.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  logion  Mark  8.31,  which  is  indis¬ 
solubly  bound  up  with  the  sharp  rebuke  to  Peter  (8.33);  this 
description  of  Peter  as  Satan  cannot  have  been  subsequently 
added  to  the  discourse  of  Jesus.  The  expectation,  too,  of  a 
criminal’s  burial  without  anointing  (Mark  14.8)  is  firmly  rooted 
in  the  context.  This  becomes  plain  as  soon  as  we  recognize  that  in 
the  pericope  Mark  14.3-9  almsgiving  (Hj?T£  14.5)  and  the  work  of 
love  (D^'TOO  TVb'ty  14.6)479  are  contrasted  with  each  other,  and  that 
only  the  information  given  in  14.8  as  to  which  of  the  offices  of 
love  the  anointing  woman  has  unconsciously  performed  for 
Jesus  (viz.,  the  burial  of  the  dead)  provides  us  with  the  clue  to  the 
whole.480  Similarly  fixed  to  the  context  is  Luke  22.37.  This  word, 
which  is  an  allusion  to  the  Heb.  text  of  Isa.  53.12  (see  n.  404),  and 
makes  no  reference  to  Easter  (see  p.  102),  stands  between  the  two 
quite  obviously  ancient  words  about  the  swords  (w.  36,38)  of  which 
the  first,  v.  36,  announces  the  imminent  outbreak  of  the  eschato¬ 
logical  time  of  distress  and  to  this  extent  is  an  unfulfilled  prophecy. 
The  reason  given  in  v.  37  for  this  announcement — that,  because 
Jesus  will  be  driven  out  of  the  community  of  Israel  as  an  avo(io^, 
so  his  disciples,  too,  will  be  treated  as  avo(jioi.  and  refused  food 
and  their  lives  threatened481 — is  indispensable  to  the  whole  con¬ 
text.  Mark  9.12b  is  also  to  be  mentioned  here.  If,  as  is  probable 
(cf.  TIVNTj  II,  939,  22  ff.),  the  disciples  in  Mark  9.1 1  cite  the 
Elijah  prophecy  (Mai.  4.5  f.)  as  an  objection  to  Jesus’  prediction 
of  his  passion — the  restoration  of  all  things  which  Elijah  is  to 
accomplish  three  days  before  the  end  makes  messianic  suffering 
superfluous — then  the  word  about  suffering  (Mark  9.12b)  is  here, 
too,  essential  to  the  context.  Fourth,  it  is  of  decisive  importance 
that  at  one  point  of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  stratum  of  tradi- 

478Further,  Buber,  71,  on  Luke  17.25:  genuineness  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
the  manner  of  the  link  between  the  hidden  present  and  the  future  revelation  remains 
uncertain.  This  point  of  view  has  importance  also  for  Luke  13.32  (TeXeioupai ). 

479Concerning  alms  and  the  works  of  love  cf.  S.-B.,  IV,  536-610. 

480Jeremias,  ‘Die  Salbungsgeschichte  Marc.  14.3-9*,  ZNll?,  35,  1936,  75-82.  The 
genuineness  of  Mark  14.8  is  supported  also  by  the  fact  that  we  have  here  an  unful¬ 
filled  prophecy  (cf.  p.  99).  Jesus  was  spared  a  dishonourable  burial  (Mark  15.45  f., 
John  19.38  ff.). 

481Schlattcr,  Das  Evatigelium  des  Lukas  aus  seinen Quellen  erklart,  1931, 428. 
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tion  we  come  upon  Isa.  5  3 :  in  the  eucharistic  words  of  Jesus 
(Mark  14.24  par.:  U7r£p  7coXX&v).  Paul  received  his  version  of  the 
eucharistic  words  which  he  passed  on  to  the  Corinthians  (I  Cor. 
11.23-25)  in  a.d.  49-50,  in  a  Hellenistic  environment,482  probably 
circa  40  in  Antioch.483  Since  the  Marcan  version  proves  itself 
older  than  the  Pauline  on  account,  among  other  things,  of  its 
numerous  Semitic  features,484  it  takes  us  back  to  the  thirties.  Here, 
therefore,  we  have  before  us  the  bedrock  of  the  tradition. 

The  fact  that  the  number  of  texts  in  which  Jesus  relates  Isa.  5  3 
to  himself  is  not  great,  and  that  they  are  altogether  absent  in  the 
logia  peculiar  to  Matt,  and  Luke,  must  be  connected  with  the  fact 
that  Jesus  only  allowed  himself  to  be  known  as  the  servant  in  his 
esoteric  and  not  in  his  public  preaching.485  Only  to  his  disciples 
did  he  unveil  the  mystery  that  he  viewed  the  fulfilment  of  Isa.  5  3 
as  his  God-appointed  task,486  and  to  them  alone  did  he  interpret  his 
death  as  a  vicarious  dying  for  the  countless  multitude  (see  article 
toXuc;,  TVTNTj  s.v.)  of  those  who  lay  under  the  judgement  of  God 
(Mark  10.45;  14.24).  Because  he  goes  to  his  death  innocently, 
voluntarily,  patiently  and  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God  (Isa. 
5  3)  his  dying  has  boundless  atoning  virtue.  It  is  life  flowing  from 
God,  and  life  in  God487  which  he  outpours. 

482J.  Jeremias,  Eucharistic  Words ,  127. 

483 Antioch  is  suggested  by  the  relationship  between  the  Pauline  and  the  Lucan 
representation  (Luke  22.i9b-2oa  agrees  almost  literally  with  I  Cor.  n.24f.;  see  J. 
Jeremias,  'Eucharistic  Words ,  131). 

484For  semitisms  in  Mark  14.22-25  see  J.  Jeremias,  Eucharistic  Words,  118  fF.  In 
addition  some  factual  considerations,  ibid .  106  ff.  As  regards  the  U7rep  phrase  in 
particular,  the  Pauline  unkp  upcov  (I  Cor.  11.24)  is  certainly  secondary  as  compared 
with  the  U7rep  ttoXXcov  of  Mark  14.24;  for  Paul  avoids  the  ttoXXwv  semitism  (see 
article  ttoXus,  TWNT,  s.v.),  and  under  the  influence  of  liturgical  custom  the  theo¬ 
logical  exegesis  (in  the  third  person)  has  become  a  distribution  formula  (in  the 
second  person).  Besides  this  the  Pauline  association  of  the  urusp  phrase  with  the 
bread  is  shown  to  be  secondary  as  opposed  to  the  Marcan  association  with  the 
cup  on  account  of  the  linguistically  very  strange,  and  in  Aramaic  impossible  (Dalman, 
Jesus-Jeshua,  144  f.)  expression  to  U7rep  upcov  (I  Cor.  11.24).  This  strangeness  suggests 
the  conclusion  that  the  U7tep  phrase,  with  omission  of  the  participle  exxuwopsvov 
(cf.  also  John  6.51c),  became  associated  with  the  bread  (for  conjectures  about  the 
reasons  see  J.  Jeremias,  Eucharistic  Words,  no,  128). 

485Most  recently  Buber,  74. 

486Most  recently  Buber,  73  f.  ‘If  we  see  the  connexion  rightly,  Jesus,  under  the 
influence  of  Deut.  Isa.  conception,  understood  himself  as  the  bearer  of  the  messianic 
hiddenness.’  Ibid.  77 :  ‘The  picture  of  the  servant,  modified  by  apocalyptic*  (through 
the  combination  with  the  son  of  man)  has  entered  ‘into  the  actual  life  history  of 
Jesus’. 

48 7J.  Schniewind,  Mark  (N.T.  Deutsch)  on  10.45. 
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